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Parnon—H. R. Highness the PRINCE CONSORT. 


E ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INertrv. 
TION, LECTURES on CHEMISTRY by Mr. E. v. 
GARDNER: on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY by Mr. J. L. Kina: 
on MUSIC by Mr. THorPr Prep, assisted by Miss FREEMAN, 
The ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE e * by Mr. 
Kid, with Specimen of ROWATT’S NEW CA 
The LADIES’ QUARTET BAND daily, ata 8 to Four, 
by the Misses 1 
The Labora for Anal Pupils, &., under the 
direction of Mr. ardner, Professor of Chemistry. 


Open daily from Testes to Five; Evenings, Seven to Ten. 


Managing Director, R. I. Lowaporrom, Esq. 
Eero CHAPEL. YOUNG MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE WINTER COURSE. 

Next Tuurspay Evenina, the l4th inst., at a Quarter-paat 
Right o'clock, the OPEN ING LECTURE will be delive by 
W. V. PETTIG GREW, Eaq., M.D, Subjeot— The Air we 


er Lectures will be delivered by Dra, Archer Fell, Ho pos 
and Foster; the Rev. Mesars. „Owen (Inoumbent of St. 
Jude's, Chelsea), A. Herschell, Alexander, Pearsall, Milne; E. 
Swaine, Esq., J. B. Woolmer, Esq., &c. 


Ticketa for the Course, Is. 6d. 


a mmes of Lectures, Classes, &., to bo had of the 
-keeper, Berwick-st treet. 


— r — 


BAZAAR for the NEW CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH and SCHOOLS, 
LOWER-ROAD, ISLINGTON, 

Under the Pastoral Care of the Rev. Dr. HEWLETT. 
The locality selected by the committee—the corner of Church- 
road—is acknowledged by those most competent to judge to be 
one in which there is much need of accommodation or * 


worship. 
ropose holdin 
27th, and 28th October, in the SC 
the Temporary Church, 
Contrisutions of Money, Work, Toys, Coins, Curiosities, 
Books, Useful Articles, &., will be thankfully received by Dr. 
Hewlett, 2, Trodagar-equare, Bow- road; the Committee; and 


a BAZAAR, or the 26th, 
OOL-ROOM, now used as 


Ladies ;—~ 
Mrs, t, 10, Mary-street, Arlington-square. 
Miss Barrett, b place, Lower · atroet. 
— 2 

orig, i Penton Pentonville. 


-terrace, Islington. 
Min eee 10, ary-street, Arlington- square, New 


* — 2, Tredegar-square, Bow. 

re, H. 10, Newton-street, Hoxton. 
Mae G. Stevenson, 21, Rotherfield-street, Lower-road. 
Miss Sargant, Tray 's-hill Hall, Hornsey-lane, Highgate. 


Po the NATIONAL 


O the MEMBERS of the 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Lan AND GENTLEMEN, 

The DECEASE of Mr. CHRISTY having occasioned a 
VACANCY in your DIRECTION, I beg to in you that I 
am a CANDIDATE for a SEAT at your BOARD. 

For Twelve Years you have honoured me with your confi- 
dence as one of Auditors; 1 have e. inti- 
mately acquainted with the affairs of our excellent Institution. 

Your support at the Annual Meeting in 3 will oblige 


Yours res 
ROBERT GAMMAN. 
11, King Edward’s-road, — and 
Store House -wWharf, Ratol 


HE ASYLUM for IDIOTS, EARLSWOOD, 
Reel, SURREY, and ESSEX HALL, COL- 


ee © October 27, i,» for the Care and Education of 

jote, especially in the earlier periods of life, 

The AUTUMNAL B ELECTION of this Charity will occur on 
TauRsDAY, the 1 ＋ at the LONDON TAVERN, 
BISHOPSGATE-STREET the of ELECTING 
TWENTY APPLICANTS 1. the 60 Candidates. 

Bir GEORGE CABROLL in os Chair. 
The Poll . commence 4 0 * and clone at 2 
isel elections will regularly occur in Apri 
— Persons becoming subscribers may vote immediately, 
JOHN CONOLLY, M. D., D. C. L., I Gratuitous 
ANDREW REED, Secretaries. 
N. B. The Board request a perusal of the last Report, which 
be had gratuitous! mw ea the Office, 29, 
Poultry, where Subscriptions thankfully received, and 
needful information cheerfully supplied 
2855 29, Poultry, E. C. October, 1868. 


Tur NONCONFORMIST, from April, 1853, 


to June, 1858, 
A SUBSCRIBER would be glad to DISPOSE « of any of the 
above, as unfortunately he has not a Complete 


_Apply to C. R. Nelson, 25, — 
CLERGYMEN 


T° and OTHERS. — IN. - 

CREASE 0 of INCOME.—Clergymen and 
ble with their Position, 

4. weekly, may 

64 Gives” an Mr. Hall’s, 7, Lawrence-lane, 


BPUCATIONAL HOME.—A YOUNG 

YOUNG LADY is WANTED, as ARTICLED PUPIL, 
for three or four years, in a highly respectable School, which is 
attended masters of taient, Io in hide eho would fad the 
comforts a Home and 


— 2 bo Bune 


Address, G. E. O., Post-office, Bathford, near Bath. 


ANTED, by a a TEACHER of nine years’ rs | 
experience, a SITUATION as SCHOOLMASTER, 

Will sit fora Certificate at Christmas. Has a knowledge of 
music. Excellent testimoniala, inspector's reports, and 

references, 


Address, W. B., Denmark terrace Schools, Talington, N. 


—— — —ä ſ 


AN TED, by a YOUNG PERSON, Twenty- 

one yoars of age, a SITUATION in any LIGHT BUSI- 
NESS. Salary no object for the first three months, She has 
had a respectable Education, Unexceptionable references given. 


Address, X. v. „ 7, Sutherland- square South, Walworth. 


—U—U—äö n — eee ͤ— — 


W AN Rb, by a respectable YOUNG PER- 

SON — to BUSINESS, a SITUATION in a 
SHOP, or as COMPANION toa LADY, Would not object to 
mene herself generally useful in anything not menial. Good 
references. 


Address, A. C., 14, Guth Laxton- street, Leicester. 


ͤ—ñ—6ũ—é — —— — 
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O DRAPERS—WANTED, by a YOUNG 
DRAPERY. aue Ninotoen, a SITUATION in the GENERAL 


Address, W. A. Tibbetts, West-streot, Buckingham. 


—— ee ee oe ee 


fae PARENTS aud GUARDIANS.— 

LINDSAY and SON, LINENDRAPERS and BILK 
MERCERS, Stratford-on-Avon, have a VACANCY for a 
respectable YOUTH as an APPRENTICE. His morals and 
domestic comforts will be carefully attended to, and he will 
have the opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the business 
under the constant personal superintendence of the principal, 
A moderate premium required. ‘Apply un above, 


SS eee 


— 
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O BOOKSELLERS’ and BIN DERS’ A8 

SISTANTS.— WILLIAM BRACKRETT, 5 and 6, Parade, 
Tunbridge Wells, is in want of a respectable and intelligent 
YOUNG MAN at the COUNTER. Also a GENERAL 
BINDER, who could Assist when required at Case. Members 
of Christian Churches preferred. 


Address, stating terms, references, dc. 


ANTED, in an TRONMONGER'’S SHOP, 
5 MAN about Twenty, a member of a Dissenting 


Apply to G. W., 126, High-street, Woolwich, 


O IRON IMONGERS’ ASSISTANTS, — — 

WANTED immediately, a steady and respectable YOUNG 

MAN, who has a thoroug knowledge of the above business 
A member of a Chureh will be preferred, 


Apply to O. Wallis, Bridport, Dorset. 


O IRONMONGERS’ ASSISTANTS.—A 


VACANCY occurs in a FURNISHING and GENERAL 
CONCERN, for a YOUNG MAN, who must be a good Sales- 


man and Book-keeper, energetic, steady, and conscientious. 


Apply, stating age, references, and expectations, I. W. N., 
Post-office, Birmingham. 


—— 


| WANTED, the CARE of a FEW SMALL 


CHILDREN to Train with the Advertiser's own little 
Girls, in a healthy country village, seventeen miles from Lon- 
don, easy of access by rail. A Father left with a small far ily 
desirous of finding a good * for them, will find this a suit- 
able opening. Terms moderate. Firat - rato testimonials given 
on application. 
Address, E. F., Post-office, Dartford. 


INISTERS, STUDENTS, and VISITORS 
to LONDON GENERALLY are invited to the CITY 
WELLINGTON, 60, FLEET-STREET, where are combinal the 
Comforts and Luxuries of 6 West-end Club, with the moderate 
charges of a City Dining-house, 
Separate Rooms and attendance for Ladies. 


, * The City Wellington, 60, Fleet “atreet, 
Bet COALS, 238, GAMMAN, SON, and 
CARTER solicit orders for the best Hetton’ 4, Stewart’ 8, 
or Lambton’s Wallsend Coals, screened, at 23.; or Good Be 
* at 228. per ton, for cash. 
Store House- whast, Ratcliff, and King Edward’s-road, 
Hackney. 


— —— 


— — 


ALS. -- Best Coals only. —COCKERELL 
and Co.'s price is now 24s. per ton net for the IT 
BCREENED COALS, as su them to her Majesty 


13, — 1 Purfleet-wh Resi rect, Blackfriars ; : 
Eaton-wharf, Belgrave-place, Pimlico. 

OALS.—By Screw and Railwa —HIGH- 

BURY and CINGBLAND COAL DEPOTS.--LEA and 


COMPANY’S HETION’S & HASWELL WALLAEN D, the best 
House 8 238. per ton, direct from the Collieries by serew- 
— 5 lepool, 22s. ; Silkstone, first class, 21s, ; second 
class, 208. ; “ren class, 19s. ; Clay Cross, first class, 208. ; 
second class, 188. ; Barnsley, 176. per ton, net cash. Delivered, 
screened, to an part of London. — Addrens, LEA and (0. 
Chief Offices, ‘orth London Railway Stations, Highbury, 
Islington, and ‘Mingsland. | 


— —— — 


* K HAM COLLEG [ATE SCH 00 L, 
LONDON, 8.E. 
The Rev. THOMAS RAY, Prineipal. 

This School, having been established fur more than fifty 
years, is rendered worthy the attention of Parents secking for 
their Sous a Superior Education, and where every accomsmo- 
dation and comfort way be secured, Ata recent Examination, 


— —— —— — ſ—ꝓ— — — 


Nine of the 1 received Certificates of Merit, and Twenty 
five received Prizes of Books. 


The terms are moderate and inclusive. 
Particulars, with references, may be ybtained on appl n 
tw the Principal. 


The — are carefull Applications, 
pared for the Universities, Professions, aud Commerc iad Lise | to Buturday, October 30. 


ITY of LONDO TRANG 
) Y of LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 


oe A Life Office, 18, NEW Haie inden d. Mies. 
E. F. LEEKS, Seoretary. 


— — — 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED—ADVANCES MADR. 


HE LONDON INVESTMENT COMPANY 
8 Aa, MOORGATE-8STREET, allow FIVE PBR 
CENT. on all DEPOSITS, aud make Advanoe from 20%. to 
1,000. on Mortgage Deposits of Deeda, Bills of Hale, BS 
Security, on moderate terms, repayable by easy Instalmenta, 


ANDREW JAMES ROBY, Managing Director, 


Drrosir und DISCOUNT BANK. 


FIVE PER CENT, is 
DEPOSIT. Interest paid Half-y 


The Right Hon. the Ear! ‘a DEVON, Chairman. 
Offices; 6, Cannon-street West, E 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 


— — —— te eee ————ñ — | —— — — —— — — — 


n OF DEPOBIT, 
EsPABLISHED A.D. 1844. 
J, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are reqnested to * 


the Plan of the Bank of —— by which a high 
interest may be obtained with a seuurity 


Deposits made by Special — ray he withdrawn 
withont notice. 


The Interest is payable in January and July. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Disester. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on a app on. 


— —— 


— — —— — — ——— — 


— — — 


paid 2 all Sums received on 


a : — 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESORIPTION, 
1,000, IN CASE OF DEATH, OR 


A FIXED ALLOWANOB of @. PER WHEE 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY, 


may be secured by an Annual Payment of 31. for a Policy in the 
Alwar PARSENGERA ASSURANCE 


Journey or year. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
Railway P Com 


Assurance pany, 
Office, 3, Old Broad-street, London. (A. O.) 
WILLLAM J, VIAN, Secretary 


WANTED.—A GENERAL MANAGER. 
“THE DIAL.” 


HE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER LEAGUE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Shares, 101. each. Deposit, A. per Share. 

No one is liable beyond the amount of ‘his Shares. 
120, 0001. already Subscribed by upwards of 5, 000 Shareholders. 
Orrices—35, NEW BRIDGE-STREBT, BLACKFRIARS, 
ae B. C. 


* 


. Davie THOMAS, rath and Loughborough-pert, 


aT Pn, tl Water . 5 T 


1 NATHANIEL „sl, 3 
„ STUART GLENN IE, 


M. A., F. A., . 
1 W., Lincoln“ inn. 
Rev. JOHN KN NEDY, f H. G. ., 4, “green. 
T. I. SIMSON, Ed., Parliamentary Solicitor, I, (read Col- 


Westminster, and Angell-terrade, Brixton. 
EDMOND I BEALES, on M. A., Barrister-at-Law, 4, Stone - 
buildings, Lincoln’s tam 
JOHN MOSS. . 


Der 
SAMUEL UNWI ty <j Ward, Lom- 
bard -str vet, London, and xton, rey! 
Ray. JOHN N BRSKINEG CLARKE M.A., Vicar of Bt. Michael's, 
Vicarage, Derby, and nour York 
2 — dy 1 2 and 6, 4ngell- 
Ror. GERALD BLUNT, Lncumbent of Crewe-green, Crewe, 
With power to mid to their number. 


BANKERS. 
LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Lothbary, and 
Branches. 


AUDITORS, 
EDWARD CARLALS, 1 10 „Bow lane, London, and Qneens- 


WILLIAM TURQUAND, 2 . in Chetnbets 


—— L- — — 


WANTED, my, a GENERAL MANAGER, so 2 


1 None 21 
n y responsible gye, und 
[r. 


4E 


B. SIMSON, Secretary. 
35, New Bridge-strect, Mh London, B.C, 
October 7, 1858. 


: 
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5 Oct. 18,] 


EsTABLISHED 1847. 
Third Bonus—27} per Cent. in cash, 


Barren EMPIRE. MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, : 
REBT, BLACKFREARS, LONDON. 


x 


32, NEW BRIDGE-8 


JOHN 
Eag 


BENNETT, O., 

BUNNELL, P., 

BURTON, J. R., 

CARTWRIGHT, R., „ 57, Chancery-lane. 

COOPER, HENRY, Faq., 4, Chiswell-street, and Shooter’s- 
i 


hill. 
GARDINER, B. W., Esq., 20, Princes-street, Cavendish-square. 
29 W., Esq., 24, Claremont-sg Pentonville. 
LEWI 3 „ 1, Lowndes-terrace, Knightabridge 
PR D., . and Ouckfield, 
8 ERS J. „ 5, Nutherland- square, Walworth. 
0 A uprrons. 


at. 


B G. W.. g., 10, Clarence Villas, Hackney. 
GLA ISH, T., Haq., Barrington-road, Brixton, 
: BANKERS, 
UNION BANK OF LONDON, TEMPLE BAR. 
) SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. WATSON and SONS, 12, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 
* 79 SUR VRVLOR. 
THOMAS, TURNER, Reg., 9, Walbrock. 
1 / +) SURGEON, 
JOHN MANN, Eaq., 4, Charterhonse-square. 
_*  186%--Annual Income, 53, 463/. 
All r helong to the Members, and are divided 


Tri | 
Profits paid in Cash, added to the Assurance, or Premiums 


neh tele, or the whole term of Life, effected during the pre- 
sentiyear, will share in the next Triennial Bonus. 
7 JAMES INGLIS, Secretary. 
AAONEY to LEND.—The LONDON and 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY Lends 


MONBY, able by Instalments, upon Personal or other 
Security.—07, ORACRCHURCH-STRE , B.C. 


- LOANS WITHOUT INQUIRY FEES. 
ONEY.—LOANS from 20/. to 5008. . 

599 prom and confidentially by the 
LOAN FUND ASHOCLATION (Incorporated 1850), 14, Great 
Russell street, Covent-garden, W. C. posal Forms, with the 


scale of stated charges, gratis, or forwarded on receipt of 
stamped directed envelope. | 
HENRY ARROW, Secretary. 


eid —— — 


ONEY to LEND in CONNEXION with 
J.. U ASSURANCE. 


For particulars a tothe CONSOLIDATED ASSURANCE 
COM ANY, 46, l K. C. 
D. MAOGILLIVRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


1 OANS (any locality easy of access and 

4 within 100 miles of London), in sums from 20/, to 1. 000l, 

ADVANCED for any period not exceeding Ten years, either 

with or without a life policy, at the NEW NATIONAL ASSU- 

* and LOAN COMPANY, 454, Oxford-street, Blooms- 
ury, W. O. 


IAR CASH ADVANCES.— Money 
Lent on Personal Security, Leases, &. 


SUMS from 101. to 3001. ADVANCED two or three days 
after application, fer two years, one year, or six months (repay- 
able by weekly, monthly, or quarterly instalments); and 
good Bills Discounted. moderate, and strict confi- 
dence observed. 


LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY ; Office, 
60, -road, London. Open daily from Nine till Six. 
Form of 8 and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of a 


6 H. FLEAR, Manager. 
EMBARRASSED DEBTORS. — There 
are thousands of persons who have long struggled against 


the force of misfortune, but few are aware that under recent 
Protection and Arrangement Acts, Debtors owing any amount, 


to ‘ 
. privae and — onal gentlemen (sh latter for any 


--- 


N ee any y), can be entirely ra 
from ties at expense and without imprison- 
ment or bankruptcy. All such, Mr. Wells, solicitor (since 
1835), will apply to him at No. 47, Moorgate-street, Bank. 
N.B. saad dn bills of exchange and by county courts 
should come instanter. 


advanced on all securities. Debts bought and 
coll teed. eee 


1111 


ENETFINK’S LRON MONGERY 
is the Best and Cheapest. 


— —— — — 


MO ENETFINK’S CUTLERY 
is the Best and Cheapest. 


— 


—Ü— — :«ĩi—g;: — 


PRENBTFINK’S ELECTRO-PLATE 
is the Best aud Cheapest. 
JENETFINK’S IRON BEDSTEADS 


are the Best and Cheapest. 


+)ENETFINE’S GAS FITTINGS & LAMPS 
are the Best and Cheapest. 


PEXETFINE’S ILLUSTRATED PRICED 


CATALOGUES Gratis. 
BENETFINK and CO., 89 and 90, CHEAPSIDE. 


ENTILATING STOVES! SUSPENSION 
STOVES !—The two best, cheapest, and most economical 
with prices post free. — DEKANE and Co., 


IWA and COFFEE URNS, PERCOLATORS, 
and Machines of NEW and ELEGANT DESIGNS, co u- 
bining all the recent French and English improvements. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS and WAITERS, Table 
CUTLERY, PLATED WARE, Patent DISH COVERS, and 
every article for the Kitchen, always on show at 
JEREMIAH EVANS, SON, and COMPANY'S 


Stove, Grate, and Cooking Apparatus Manufactory, and Ware- 
houses, 23 and 4. King William-street, London-bridge. 


— — — RI 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 11888. 


ä oo 

| PECTACLES on Improved principles, which | WHY GIVE MORE?—EXCELLENT TEAS 

8 will render clear the smallest print, and not tire or strain 5 : “ee Green, and Mixed, are now on Sale, for Family 
e eye. se, at 28. ; r Ib., at NEWSOM ' 1 

The Duchesse Binocular Opern Glass—so small as to be | Warehouse, 50, — Established Ay 1748 ie wa 

carried in the waistcoat pocket, yet having the power of the 


_—_— —— 


large heavy glasses, As. Millard’s Student's Microscopes, ö 
magnifying power, times, l. ia. Engineer's Field GENTS WANT emists, Booksellers, 
Glageca, An sling case, 35 be’s Arrowroot very 


food for infants and 
t, London. Retail, 


“AN UBACTURINQIOPTICIANS, 
17 12, A G- 88, 5 
ite § d's ). 4 : 


NIS WAT CHE f. 


A. This exes d preparation 


_ 


„Excellence of design and perfection of workmanship.”— 


. i lied in IIb. and lb d 
Morning Chronicle. JAM ES Epps H and dd. 
sé 242 2 3 4 * Omoo thic che 1 7 j j 2 
W 5 ties of his manufacture stand second to none. Great Russell-street, Soames bury ; a Ol _ thats —— city: 
g ertiser. and the manufactory, 398, Euston-road; also of grocers and 


„All that can be desired in finish, taste, and design.” —Globe. : : 
„The Watches here exhibited surpass those of any other En chemists. Each et is labelled. 


glish manufacturer,’’—Observer. 2 
Those who cannot personally inspect this extensive and costly PATENT CORN FLOUR, for delicious Cus- 
stock, should send two stamps for ‘‘ Benson’s ILLUSTRATED tards, Puddings, &c., preferred to the best Arrowroot, and 
PAMPHLET,” containing important information * in the | unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids. See Lanoet 
purchase of a Watch, and which they can t with the | Reports from Dra. Hassall, Le „and Muspratt.—Sold by 
test certainty the one adapted to their use. Silver Watches, | Grocers, Chemists, &., at Sd. per Ib. packet.—BROWN and 
m 2 to 50 3 Watches, from 31“. 158. to 100 | POLSON, Paisley; 77a, Market-street, Manchester; and 23, 
Guineas. Every Watch warranted, and sent post paid to any | [ronmonger-lane, London, E.C. 
part of England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, upon receipt of a 


remittance. MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND WATCH CLUBS SUPPLIED. LOUR.— Flour (Essex), warranted free from 
—WATCHES EXCHANGED OR REPAIRED. adulteration, delivered to any of London (not less 
MANUFACTORY, 33 & 34, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.C. | than I4lbs.) carriage free, Whites, for pastry at per bushel 

Established 1749. (56lb.), 98.; Households, recommended for bread-making, 


2 * Se pr pow: 78. — 6 * owes 1 for brown bread, 7s. 

est fine and coarse atmeal.—Address, HORSNAILL 

LKINGTON and CO,, PATENTEES of | and caTCHPOOL, Bullford Mill, Witham, i en 
the ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER. well-road, City-road, E.C. Directors for breadmaking gratis 

SMITHS, BRONZISTS, go., beg to intimate that they have | Terms Cash. German Yeast, A half-sack or upwards free to 

added to their extensive Stocks a large variety of new designs | any rail station 200 miles 

in the highest class of art, which have recently obtained for | . 


Exhibiti ecoratio : 

Legion of Hononr, as well as dhe, Grande Medailled’Honneur” | ( )SBORNE’S PEAT-SMOKED BREAKFAST 
(the only one awarded to the trade). __ BACON is a great luxury to the domestic circle, and now 
The Council Medal was also awarded to them at the Exhibi- | Lelling at 74d. and 8d. per Ib. y the half side ; Spanish and 
tion in 1851. Westphalia Hams, 84d. per Ib.; * Brea kfast Tongues, 7d. 
Each article bears their mark, E. and Co., under a Crown, and each, or 3s, 3d. per ö Chaps, 7$d. ; Cheddar Loaf 


rticl ld bei lated by Elkington’s patent process Cheese, 64d. and 7$d. per Ib.; Ch „ well ted for 
Nr 7 ** family use, 74d. and 84d. per Ib.; rich blue-mould Stilton, 8d. 


96 -stroet, to 12d. per Ib.; matchless ditto, the connoisseur's delight, 14d. 
rd poe agit London, Butters in perfection at reasonable rates. Other odiblen e ually 
29, College-green, Dublin, moderate, at a saving of 15 per cent. to the — te all 
And at their Manufactory, Newhall-street, 1 provisions; packages gratis. 
Estimates and Drawings sent free by post. Replating and OSBORNE'S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, 
Gilding as usual. Osborne House, 30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, E. C. 
] 00 00 CUSTOMERS WANTED.— |QOUTH AFRICAN PORT and SHERRY, 
SAUNDERS BROTHERS’ STATIONERY | ' 208. per dozen.—W. WHITAKER, Wine Merchant, 24, 
is the BEST and CHEAPEST to be obtained. Crutched-friars. 
ete 2 . A Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, 
Cream-laid note 2 0 per rm. Cream-laidadhe- - Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. 
— Qn... 6 BO sive envelopes 3 Oper 1000 | —- 7 
Bordered note .. 4 0 * Largo commer- ARCLAY and Co.s’ STOUT, 38. 6d. Per 
Straw paper. . 4 0 „, cialenvelopes 4 0 „ dozen quarts, by taking six dozen; delivered within four 
Blue commercial American miles.— W. WHITA ER, Wine Merchant, 24, Crutched-friars, 
r 38 buffenvelopes 3 6 „. City. 
Ditto, letter size 0 66 „ Foolscap paper 7 0 per rin. 
Sermon paper. 4 06 „ Commercial pens 1 0 pr. gross JURE BRANDY, 16s. per GALLON. Pale 


A SAMPLE PACKET of STATIONERY (Rixty descriptions, or Brown EAU-DE-VIE, of exquisite flavour and great 
priced and numbered) sent free, together with a price list, on | purity, identical indeed in every respect with those choige pro- 
receipt of four stamps. NO CHARGE made for stamping ductions of the Cognac District, which are now difficult to pro- 
arms, crests, initials, &., on either paper or envelopes. | Cure at any price, 358, per dozen, French bottles and case 
CARRIAGE PAID on all orders over 20s.—SAUNDERS | included ; or 16s, per gallon. 

* Ene, 8 — Stationers, 95 and 104, LONDON- | HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, 
WA L., LONDO 9 LC, * e - — — — . 


— — — —— — 


F NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA, of the true 
P ART RID GE and COZENS ’ Juniper flavour, and precisely as it rans from the Btill, 
PAPER and ENVELOPE MAKERS, without the addition of sugar, or any ingredient whatever, Im- 
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Geclesiastical Atfairs. 


THE FIXED AND VOLUNTARY 
PRINCIPLES. 
Letrer V. 
TO THE RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 

My Lorp,—Exercise is the invariable con- 
dition of growth. Labour is life in action, 
strengthening and expanding its powers by 
grappling with obstacles. A still child is always 
an ailing child. In this, as in other instances, 
the laws of the physical world shadow forth 
those of the spiritual. Exercise is the appointed 
means of developement to the church, which, in 
proportion to the work that it does, is healthy 
and hearty. He who subjected spiritual life to 
this law of expansion, settled also the incidents 
of the sphere in which it was to move. How 
easy had it been, had He but seen fit, to have 
made the pathway of the church towards divine 
objects, an even and flowery one in regard to 
temporal things! Yet it is by the very rugged- 
ness of that path that she is trained into 
activity, and it is by constant effort that she 
gains strength. Want of exercise, my lord, has 
been the church of England’s bane. Her ways 
were made pleasant to her, and she well nigh 
lost all disposition to stir. O, beware, my lord, 
of repeating the mistake of our pious ancestors.” 
Aim not at forestalling the responsibilities of 
coming generations! Let each in its turn do 
its appointed work ! 

In three things, especially, the church wants 
exercise —and in all three the “ fixed principle,” 
so far as it operates, is detrimental. 

Take, first, her sense of responsibility. She is 
put in trust with her Lord’s affairs, who has laid 
upon her his solemn but most honourable charge, 
‘Occupy till I come.” To be duly sensible of 
the weight of that charge, she must properly ap- 
preciate the honour of it.. She would not then 
seek to be relieved of any portion of it. I need 
not remind you, my lord, how soon, how readily, 
how almost unconsciously, human _ infirmities 
prevail upon the best of men to devolve that 
responsibility upon others. Alas! the tendency 
has been too uniformly in that direction. The 
laity were encouraged to leave it principally with 
the clergy, taking care only to make sufficient 
temporal provision for their support, which 
having done, they subsided into the self-indul- 

ent conclusion that the promotion of Christ’s 
— was no concern of theirs. Of course 
in proportion as sense of responsibility withered 
for want of exercise, care even to do the part 
assigned to them (namely, to maintain their 
priestly proxies) languished also, Then was 
gradually introduced the fixed principle as a suc- 
cedaneum to decaying liberality. What has been 
the consequence, my lord? Of the whole num- 
ber of Christian men and women who frequent 
the ordinances of religion where a fixed provision 
has been made for the clergy, how many are 
there who regard themselves as sharing in the 
responsibility of the Church for the ignorance, 
vice, and irreligion which everywhere surround 

them? They have not been trained to charge 


themselves with the duty of evangelising their 
respective neighbourhoods, to take shame to 
themselves that it has not been done, to feel that 
their property, their activity, their prayers, are 
mortgaged, if I may so phrase it, to perform this 
duty. Thank God, they are beginning to awake 
from that delusion, and I am bound to acknow- 
ledge that no man living has done more to shake 
them from their slumbers than your lordship. 
But must it not be confessed that the 
fixed principle has operated all along to 
diminish their sense of responsibility! Why, 
my lord, no man cares much or continuously for 
that which costs him nothing. It is by expendi- 
ture, that we come to identify an object with our 
affections. Then only do we willingly cherish a 
personal interest in this or that cause, when we 
23 into it a part of our own substance, and 
eel that it is, in a measure, our own. The worst 
thing we can do for a spiritual truth or institution 
is to endow it amply—for by so doing we remove 
it beyond the natural sphere of men’s sympathies. 
Our very children would be neglected and 
abandoned if they were not dependent on our 
care—how much more, then, may we expect this 
to be the case with the Church ? 


Then, again, asthe Church needs to be trained 
by continuous exercise in a sense of her respon- 
sibility, so she needs to be habituated to the 
active expression of it. Liberality, my lord, 
like bodily labour, requires an effort when it is 
only occasional, and becomes a pleasure when it 
is systematic. The less we give, the less we are 
inclined to give, and the less luxury we expe- 
rience in giving. The conviction that life con- 
sists, not in what a man possesses, but in what 
he uses, aud that the highest and most enjoyable 
kind of life consists in using it for the advantage 
of others rather than for our own, can be nur- 
tured into strength only by constant practice. 
When the fixed principle was supposed to be 
adequate to the wants of the Church, this law 
of religious life was all but unknown. Men’s 
modes of thinking and speaking sunk into the 
reverse of truth. They — it a hardship to 
be called upon to give, and he whose bounty had 
exempted others from the necessity of self- 
— was held to have rendered the Church 
a service. Thus it is that even now-a-days we 
continue to laud our “ pious ancestors,” as if their 
relieving us from an obligation to find our own 
spiritual means and agencies were a benefit con- 
ferred upon us. Some of the prelates of your 
Church, my lord, even to this day, to their shame 
it must be spoken, talk of voluntary expenditure 
in behalf of Christ’s kingdom, as though it were 
necessarily unfair—taxing some more severely, 
and leaving others untouched. But, surely, to 
offer of one’s temporal substance towards the 
furtherance of Christ’s designs on earth, is not a 
burden to be evaded, but a privilege to be prized, 
Nothing but want of exercise in the grace of 
liberality could have led to the mistaken notions 
which this fashion of speaking betrays—and 
this want of exercise is clearly traceable to the 
prevailing influence of the fixed principle. 


Thirdly, in nothing does the Church need to 
be exercised more constantly than in those dis- 
8 of heart which the Apostle Paul ex- 

orted to when he said, Look not every man 
on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others.“ Ve, then, that are strong, 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.” For 
example, here is a poor, weak, tottering society 
of Christian men and women in a remote village, 
utterly unable to provide for themselves the 
customary means of grace. How comfortable to 
such, it may be said, must be a fixed provision 
whereby, without anxiety, they are placed, in 
regard to religious instruction, on a footing of 
equality with their richer and more fortunately 
circumstanced brethren! Very comfortable, I 
admit. But poor, weak, tottering Churches are 
a part of our Lord’s plan—for, in their infancy, 
(and sometimes they never get to run alone) they 
must be sustained by extraneous help, or other- 
wise they perish. But do we not see in the 
existence of such spiritual bodies, aye, and in 


| 


their number, a very wise and beneficent 
arrangement! We might do so, if instead of 
making artificial provision, by means of the 
fixed principle, for the independence of these 
frail off-shoots of the spiritual community, we 
were to regard them as cast by the great Head 


much better, both for them and for the Church 
at large, that, like ailing children, they should 
evoke and receive the watchful and affectionate 
solicitude and aid of those who are stronger 
than themselves, than that they should be pen- 
sioned off and forgotten! The truth is, my lord, 
that under the baneful infiuence of a principle 
which man, in his wordly wisdom, has tacked on 
tothe plan of his Divine Master, the Church has 
ceased to train herself in that | hearted ness, 
and vigilant sympathy, in which her affairs were 
arranged to educate her. Else, she might have 
found in these weaker and more dependent of 
her offspring, a constant occasion for exercising 
and developing all the more delicate sensibilities 
of her spiritual nature, and in doing so might 
have elicited, in response, manly efforts to strug- 
gle into a position of self-sustentation. These in- 
equalities of position, as it regards different reli- 
gious communities, are not fortuitous—they are 
6 n not left out 1 u. 
lan as accidental. They are and parcel o 

— they are just what — to school 
the church universal in that interest in all that 
relates to the progress of His kingdom, which, 
when fully developed, is one of the most persua- 
sive features of Christian character. 

My lord, I might pursue this line of reason- 
ing to almost any extent. Indeed, I feel it dif- 
ficult to keep the subject within anything like 
the ordinary limits of a single letter, so richl 
suggestive is every aspect of it. But I wi 
neither to weary you, nor my readers, Nor it it 
necessary. Take any of the social characteristics 
of Christianity in men's hearta—and test the 
fixed and the voluntary principles by the aid or 
hindrance each may respectively present to the 
exercise and maturing of those characteristics, 
aud I will confidently leave you to decide which 
is in conformity with the objects of Christ's 
kingdom, and which is in discordance with them. 

I have the honour to be, 
y Lord, 
Your lordship’s obedient servant 
EDWARD MIALL. 


THE LIBERATION OF RELIGION SOCIETY, 

We last week announced that the council of the 
society were about to be specially convened to con- 
sider the present position of the Church-rate ques- 
tion, it being, as we understand, intended at the 
same time to define the constitution of the society's 
fifth Triennial Conference, which will be due in the 
spring of next year. We are now able to report the 
progress made towards carrying out a scheme which 
has been for some weeks under consideration, and on 
the success of which the future strength of the or- 
ganisation will be likely greatly to depend. 

Hitherto the only agencies at the command of the 
central body have been local committees and corre- 
spondents, and the members of a small staff resident 
in London, who have, as far as practicable, paid 
visits to the provincial towns to assist in organising 
the society's friends, spreading information respect- 
ing its operations, and obtaining the funds required 
for carrying them on. It is now proposed to extend 
this last named valuable description of work, by 
the appointment of a few well selected agents, who 


tricts, and from thence visit, as often as needful, 
every place in which the society can gain a footing, 
and from which it can acquire that moral and pecu- 
niary support which will enable it to keep pace with 
its fast and multiplying opportunities for pressing 
the principles of Voluntaryism upon the attention of 
Parliament and the public. 


In accordance with this plan two agents, we 
learn, have just been appointed, viz, Mr. John 


of the Church upon our ceaseless care. How | 


will reside in the centres of the more populous dis- 


es 
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Andrew, of Leeds, for the important district of 
Vorkshire, and Mr. Henry Ferris, of Bristol, for 
Gloucestershire and Somersetshire ; and negotiations 
for appointments in other localities are still pending. 
These gentlemen will, no doubt, soon place them- 
selves in communis tion with the leading volun- 


taries throughout thelr respective districts, aad we | 
hope we are not toe: ing in the 22 


that they will enjey game @pnfi 

receive the aue am@unt Of ce-eperstion, whieh hep 
enabled the society’s present representatives 80 
successfully to prosecute similar work in almost 
every part of the kingdom. We have for some 
time past had the conviction that the Liberation 
Society has so risen in public confidence, that well 
devised measures for bringing its claims distinctly 


under the notice of individual members of the | espec 


various Dissenting bodies will secure for it that 
general and adequate support which ought to be 
extended to the only organisation in existence for 
systematically enforcing their views in Parliament, 
as well as generally acquiring for them all their 
political rights. There are pretty decisive indica- 
tions that next session will witness a sharp conflict 
on the Church-rate question, and, in view of that, 
there should be fall preparation for exertions, and, 
if need be, expenditure exceeding those of past 


years. 

We may add that Mr. Oulton, the society’s 
London agent, is this week visiting the towns in 
Dorsetshire, to lecture or to canvass, and will at the 
end of the month commence another tour in Scot- 
land, where, we are glad to find, the feeling prevails 
that the society should be upheld by more numerous 
substantial tokens of sympathy than have yet been 
forthcoming from that stronghold of both theoretic 
and practical willinghood. 


CHURCH-RATE RECORD. 

BARNARD CASTLE. A second meeting of the rate- 

yers of the chapelry of Barnard Castle took place 
E= wek for the purpose of reconsidering the levying 
of the Church - rate. After an exciting discussion, 
ey Dissenters beat the Church party by a majority 
of ten. 

CHEADLE CHURCH-RATES.— A LIBERAL RECTOR. — 
At a parish meeting last week, at Cheadle, the Rev. 
©. J. Cummings, the rector, declared his decided 
opposition to a compulsory rate. After rates of 6d. 
and 4d. had been pro „a motion for a voluntary 
subscription was carried. 

Meg.tcompgs.—A Church-rate poll at Melcombe 

is has ended as follows :—For the rate, 285; 
against the rate, 103; majority in favour of the 
rate, 182. No contest had hitherto taken place in 
the parish. Not one of the Wesleyans voted against 
the rate. : 

Woopstock.—THe Tastes TurRNED.—We are 
indebted to the Ozford Chronicle for a full report of 
proceedings at Woodstock, on the 30th ult., at a 

meeting called to levy another Church-rate. 

The Woodstoek anti-Church-rate party, says the 
Chronicle, have been reckoning upon a great contest 
this year. They knew that their powerful neigh: 
bour, the Duke of Marlbo „was against them, 
and they had seriously felt the influence produced 
by the letter of his steward, sent to the tenantry of 
oodstock last year, expressing a hope that they 
would vote for the Church-rate. A vestry having 
been called for the 3lst, the Dissenters met in con- 
siderable numbers. For some time they were alone 
at the vestry—the Church party not making its 
Nothing, however, was done by them 

tal the two churchwardens arrived, who were some- 
what behind. On former occasions clergymen had 
led the ranks against the Nonconformists, but now 
no clergyman ted himself, and the church- 
wardens, with three or four exceptions, were entirely 
without supporters. The Dissenters, therefore, re- 
solved themselves into a meeting, and 2 Mr. 
Godden to the chair. Mr. Godden observed that 
the meeting had been called by the churchwardens; 
he should be glad therefore to hear what proposition 
had to lay before them. Mr. r, the 


not here objected to be raised by subscription instead 
of rate.” This amendment was carried by a large 
majority. Mr. Leggatt observed that he had just 
been round the town trying to procure subscriptions 


an atdens of the duty. 
75 ion, naß being se fell to the ground. 

e Rev. E. Le Fevre observed that it was painful to 
think, whilst as Nonconformists we had pleasure in 
supporting our places of worship, with their ministry 
and religious institutions, upon voluntary principles, 
it was both unrighteous and anti-Christian to wish a 
compulsory exaction from persons who conscien- 
tiously objected to such an uncharitable impost, 
ially when we looked at the wealthy capabilities 
of the National Church, whose annual revenue to the 
clergy of the United Kingdom is 12,000,900/. 


t 
deve the chu 


TESTIMONY FROM THE ENEMY. 
(From the Record of Friday.) 


It is the common fault of Churchmen, both in 
this [Church-rate] and other matters, to sleep on ina 
sort of self-satisfied and supine indifference, while 
the enemy is awake and untiringly active. The 
Liberation Society takes no rest. One session is no 
sooner over than they betake themselves afresh to 
the work of agitation and marshal their forces for 
another. Meanwhile, Churchmen sit still and leave 
the task of defence to the few, which ought to 
engage the sympathy and elicit the zeal of all. Mis- 
taking mere noise and clamour for public opinion, 
not a few of them seem to regard the question as 
practically settled against them, instead of uniting 
themselves heartily and unhesitatingly in opposition. 
Nothing but this will convince i laa that the 
demand for unconditional abolition is the voice, not 
of the country, but of a few clamorous agitators who | 
have the will, and will spare neither money nor 
pains to despoil the Church of her inheritance. 
is easy to talk of conciliation and peace. But in this 
case the conciliation demanded is the unqualified 
surrender of the Church to the tender mercies of a | 
jealous foe. The Nonconformist assures its readers | 
that the Church constitutes the centre, about which | 


political feeling mainly revolves, It undisguisedly | 
avows that Dissenters have convictions on the 
subject which cannot safely be thrust into a public 
announcement of their policy, As a strategical 
manceuvre, they put forth what they call a funda- 
mental truth or two, which, though stopping short 
of their ultimate aim, are yet broad enough and 
convenient for their present purpose. The test 
anomaly of the age, they say, is the Established 
Church ; and whatever policy ignores, is the play of 
Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. Let 
supine and lukewarm Churchmen mark well such | 
admissions as these. Let them further weigh well the | 
statement of Mr. Miall, in answer to a question | 
whether the Liberation Society would consent to the | 
application of ecclesiastical revenues, for the main- | 
tenance of our churches. He said that, in his 
judgment, the Society might consistently do so. | 
oy change of the law would extinguish the 
taxing power of the Establishment, and dry up one 
of iis sources of revenue, while the ecclesiastical | 
revenues, applied to the purposes for which Church- | 
rates are now levied, would still be national | 
property, and be capable of appropriation to secular | 
purposes at a future time. Nor is it an 
answer to this to say that these are the acts and | 

u of an extreme section of the Dissenting 
boar and that the moderate and religious portion 
of it have no such sweeping aims. Perhaps not, 
though we have little doubt where their sympathies 
lie. Does any Churchman seriously imagine for a 
moment that they have either the power or the will 
to check the zeal of such an out-spoken man as Mr. 
Miall, or that when the time comes they will lift up 
a finger against his proposed appropriation of ecclesi- 
astical revenues to secular pur ? With such 
forewarnings as we have indicated, credulity in such 
a case is little short of infatuation ! 


THE CHURCH PARTY ON CHURCH-RATES, 
(Abridged from the Shrewsbury Chronicle.) 
Early on Monday a meeting of the clergy and 


they 

vicar’s churchwarden, said he should pro that a 

rate of 34d. in the 2 be granted to the church- 
e expenses n to be in- 


ecessary 
curred in the current year. Mr. re seconded this 


n. Mr. Freer inquired if the church- 
had brought an estimate showing upon 
* matters they intended to ex- 

sum which the rate would afford 
8 *. 1 pond oa his estimate to the 
meeting. pon this bei one, Mr. Freer rose, 
and in a clear and able * stated that if the 
churchwardens would withdraw their motion for a 
rate, the Dissenters would assist them in raising the 
money they want by subscription ; they — ut 
their shoulders to the wheel, and contribute their fair 


_ ghare towards the sum they required for the current 


. The churchwardens not 8 
sw the tages Sus Shd: vate, Me. then 
moved, in successive amendments, that the clerk's 
salary, the item for the curfew bell, and that for 
copying the register, the of the two vergers, 
and the visitation fees, be all disallowed by the 
vestry. All these amendments were successively 


carried by large majorities. The sum then required 
was reduced from 31“. to 1éi., which the his 
churchwarden 


a rate of im ie pone 
On which Mr. Frder moved as a further amendment, 
hatte, money needful to defray all the expenses 


churchwardens of this rural deanery, was held in the 
vestry of St. Chad’s Church, to consult as to what 
steps it would be advisable to take with respect to 
Church-rates. The meeting was held (as Rev. D. 
Mountfield, secretary to the ruri-decanal chapter 
explained) in consequence of a resolution * at 
the last ruri-decanal meeting, in which a wish was 
expressed that such a meeting should be called, 
opinions expressed, and these, if possible, embodied 
in a petition. 

Rev. T. B. LLOVD, in reply to the chairman, said, 
he was present at the meeting reſerred to by Mr. 
Mountfield, but there was no opinion expressed on 
that occasion beyond the general feeling that Church- 
rates should be protected by all means in their 


maintain the law in its present form. 

Rev. D. Ninriy said the Government had called 
for some returns, and he expected the archdeacon 
would have been present to have afforded them some 
information. 


Rev. C. E. L. Wicurman had a copy of the 
questions sent by Government, from which — formed 
18 own opinion what they were going to do. But 


, from that document he could not conceive that it 
was likely they would be able to maintain the law in 


inevitable, and all they could hope to do was to 
make the best terms possible under existing circum- 
stances. 

Mr. JosEPH Morris expressed his 


rise as an 


towards liquidating the arrears of t church- | Englishman and as a member of the blished 
wardens, and he become entirely sick of apply- | Church to hear to a a body of Churchmen, 
ing to Woodstock for voluntary contributions; | were called upon to m, the best terms they could. 

aa the decided upon e He hated the word ‘gompromige” where a principle 
to meet e was involved. He at o call upon every 
propése tha they now appeint men to collect u to d by law a@ it is, which no man 


not care who he 
with much 


II to @gmplaih of, he 
was. ~ was d . 


5 

ev. D. NIHILL said, It is well werthy of notice 
by what sophistrics the attack upon Church- rates is 
sustained. Religion, it is said, is a personal thing, 
an affair of conscience, a matter between the indi- 
vidual soul and its God. We admit this aspect, and 
that it is the most important, but it is not the only 
aspect. Religion is a social thing. It is the basis 
of social happiness, because it inculcates those prin- 
ciples upon which the happiness of the community 
depends. According to this view, it behoves the 
2 of a country to maintain the cause of 
religion, for if Government be for the welfare and 
happiness of a nation, it is bound to take the most 
effectual means to bring abodt that object. This 
furnishes an answer to a very plausible objection 
which is very commonly relied on. A dissenter 
says, I never go within the walls of your church 
—why then should I be required to support it?” 
The answer is, If you choose to forego your 
personal advantage in this instance Fase are at liberty 
to do so; but it does not follow that you have no 
other benefit from the church.” Living in the 
community it highly concerns you that your fellow- 
subjects should be taught their christian duties— 
„should keep their hands from picking and steal- 
ing! —should be upright in their dealings and truth- 
ful in their words. The mode of providing this is 


it might be said tha 


power; and that they should do all they could to 


not by endowing all denominations, for that would 
be to make a Babel under the idea of a national 
church. It is by selecting that which the state 
conscientiously deems best, and, while tolerating all 


t others, giviug that one its support. So true is this 


principle that, if a community were now to be insti- 
tuted (ab initio) it would be obligatory upon the 
governing power thus to provide for the social 
happiness of all —and it is not competent to any 


individual to deny that he has a benefit from such 


a national provision, and on that ground to abjure 
his pecuniary obligation. But the church of England 
relies upon another ground in defence of Church- 
rates. They are an ancient property—and he mar- 
velled at the cool dishonesty, for he could call it 
nothing else, with which the dissefiters clamour for 
its abolition. Dissenters profess to be more reiigious 
than the church, and on that ground separate trom 
her. But here lies the practical difficulty. Owing 
to the clamour that has been raised, and the apathy 
of Churchmen, and the action of the Llouse of Com- 
mons, Government may find it next to impossible to 
introduce a measure that will be generally satis- 
factory. He would suggest that on principle the 
uestion might be thus dealt with. Recognise the 
right of the church, and the obligation of holders of 
property, and then, for the relief of dissenters and 
others, adopt the principle of redemption, as in the 
case of the land-tax. Here would be no sacrifiee 
of principle, no compromise, but a fair-and equitable 
E N 
he CHAIRMAN then invited the opinions of all 
present, seriatim. 

The Rev. T. B. LLOVD would stand by the law as 
it was. 

Mr. CHANDLER perfectly agreed; but he thought 
t any opinion they may form was 
only from persons immediately interested. And it 
was only fair that the meeting should have been 
more general; and it would, he thought, have created 
a stronger impression. 

Dr. WArrs and Rev. J. HARDING concurred. 

Rev. J. J. RoGerson thought the Church-rates 
5 to be paid just as much as the Queen's taxes; 
and he was certainly grieved to hear that they were 
called upon to make any concession. 

Mr. HENSHAwW said he would like to see in what 
form the petition was drawn before he promised to 
sign it. 

Mr. W. Epwanbs was of opinion that the volun- 
tary principle would never answer. 

Mr. MayHeEw referred to the divided state of par- 
ties in the House of Commons, and ex . 
conviction that any measure introduced by the Go- 
vernment for the maintenance of Church-rates would 
have to be withdrawn, or it must end in the defeat 
of Ministers. He was A pe to agree with the 
views enunciated by Mr. Wightman. (Expressions 
of dissent. ) : 

Rev. T. Coll xd thought the question that they bad 
to decide was not whether they would like to retain 
Church-rates or not, seeing that the majority of 
the House of Commons had already decided against 
them. It had also been decided by the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council that they no 
property in Church-rates in the nature of mortgage 
and there was, therefore, little probability in the 
present state of public opinion of retaining Church- 
rates. ‘The only practicable question therefore left 
was to see what they could possibly retain, and make 
the best terms possible. (Disapprobation.) Look 
at many large towns where Church-rates had been 
— and entirely done away with, and it was 
impossible that yy bag be retained in the country. 
‘These rates had to be levied by a majority, and Dis- 
senters, Koman Catholics, and Liberal Churchmen 
would all combine to defeat them. The highest 
judicial authority having decided against them, he 


its present state. Some change appeared to be 


thought they must rely on the voluntary principle as 


oon 18, 1858.) _ 


_ THE NONCONFORMIST. 


. Coling was listened to 
Sa im uly. * 2 evidently 
directly opposite to those e majority present. 

Mr. Bowen completely differed om the tae 
„ N for he would not give ap one atom of 

urch-rates. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Morris said he had not alluded tothe matter 

litical question. The law of the land re- 
served a sponte in Church-rates, and with that he 
was content, 

Rev. J. CoLtIne reminded Mr. Morris that that 
was really the question. 

Mr. Morris: No honest man would wish to get 
rid of Church-rates ; they might just as well try to 
get rid of the land-tax. 

Mr. Cord: That is levied for crown purposes. 

Mr. Morris (to Mr. Coling): How you could 
have made such an address as you have I cannot 
imagine ; and I tremble for the Church when I know 
that her ministers entertain such opinions. I feel 
great regret that you should have made those obser- 
vations, and I am glad to think they are not the 
opinions of the majority. 

Mr. Cotixd aly quoted the opinion of the 
highest legal authority. 

r. Morris again repeated his argument as to 
the rate being a charge upon property, and having 
been reminded that he already said this, he 
went on to speak of the combinations which were 
got up in Shrewsbury against the Church, by persons 
who denied the divinity of our Saviour, anabaptists, 
unbaptised, and all other sects. 

Mr. Co.ine said he did not want to get rid of 
Church- rates; but they could not ignore existing 
facts, and the question was what was the most ex- 
pedient thing to be done at present. 

Mr. Morris, who had interrupted Mr. Coling 
several times, and who had taken upon himself to 
reply to all the speakers who differed from him, 
again got up to speak, but having by this time fairly 
exhausted the patience of the meeting, he was put 
down by cries of order and chair. 

Rev. J. Denning, Rev. H. Fletcher, and several 
other clergymen having expressed their adherence to 
Church-rates as they are, 

Rev. C. E. L. Wiautman thought he had been 
somewhat misunderstood. He wished, like Mr. 
Coling, to look at the question practically and not 
theoretically. If they wished to preserve the rates 
they ought to have begun years ago, and been as 
active as their opponents had been. But it was too 
late now, and they must make the best terms they 
could. (Expressions of dissent. ) 

Rev. J, CoLLEY expressed his astonishment that 
some movement of this sort had not taken place be- 
fore, and the fact that in a body of 600 gentlemen, 
most them members of the Church of England, 80 
few should be found to stand up for her legal rights. 
But they could not shut their eyes to the fact that 
the House of Commons had carried the abolition of 
Church-rates by large majorities, nor, indeed, could 
they be insensible of the fact that the measure had 
been very feebly resisted by the professing friends of 
the church ; and, what was perhaps more strange, 
very few petitions had been presented in favour of 
their continuance. He ho the laity would be 
active in the matter, for, as their archdeacon had 
said, it was essentially a lay question. He quite 
greed with Mr. Wightman that it was too late to 
go for the whole rate; and they had better therefore 
obtain if possible a 1 of the rate, as had 
been 5 by Mr. Nihill. 

Rev. D. MouNTFIELD said, he had the misfortune 
to differ in several main features of this question from 
most of his brethren around him. He rejoiced most 
sincerely that such a meeting as that had taken 
lace; if this movement had taken place sooner the 
urch-rate question would never have assumed its 
resent proportions. But the more he thought of 
it the more he was convinced that he could not 
honestly rely on what so t a stress was laid by 
some, namely, that the Church-rate was a property 
belonging to the church. Such an argument was the 
argument of tyranny, although that was perhaps too 
strong aterm to use. He was strongly in favour of 
exempting those who conscientiously objected to the 
vt of the Establishment—and he would rather 
ibe largely himself. But he was not er 
to say that the voluntary principle would not fail in 
rural parishes, where the result would probably be 
calamitous. 

Rev. J. J. ROGERSON again expressed how grieved 
he was to hear utterance given to such sentiments as 
he had heard that morning. In allusion to the alleged 


a * — 2 by the Church, Mr. Rogerson said 
that hurchmen had hitherto relied upon the con- 
viction that the body of Churchmen in the country 
was sound at the core, and they could not have be- 
lieved that such a measure as the abolition of Church - 
rates could have received the sanction of their re- 
presentatives in the House of Commons, 

Mr. Morris said, as to its being a matter of con- 
science, that he did not believe. As tothe dissenters 
he believed many of them hardly knew what their 
religion was six months er; he had seen them 
run the round of all the chapels, and then come to 
church at last. 

. Rev. D. NIHILL said Cnt wie the view 4 
inging the meeting to something like a practi 
— be should be isposed to * that a small 
committee be appointed for the purpose of framing 
petitions, or ing such other measures as might be 
expedient in ng out their views on Church 
rates. Mr. Nihilf concluded by moving— That a 
committee, consisting of clergymen and laymen, be 
formed for the purpose of framing petitions, calling 
meetings, communicating with the Central Committee 
in London, or otherwise acting with the view to ren- 
der practical support to the friends of the 


much as possible. 


| labou 


Church. You have a perfect 


especially with respect to Church rates. 
resolution was put and carried. 


Chairman and by him acknowledged, the meeting 
separated. 


'THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN ON CHURCH. 
RATES. 


The Lord Bishop of Lincoln commenced his trien- 
uial visitation at the Cathedral on Wednesday last. 
His lordship delivered his charge in the Consistorial 
Court, in the presence of a large number of the clergy 

and laity of the district. After ing at great 
n ir parishioners, 
earnestly entreating them to use their utmost 
| endeavours to further the work of Christ, he alluded 
to the Church-rate question. He said the question 
had been much discussed in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and although he should have no objection to a 
better system of collecting money for the 
the sacred edifices of the ihn 
plan than the old one had been brou 
the agitators upon the question. It 
in mind, when this question was discussed and agi- 


insisted upon, that the opponents were a minority, 
and that by far the majority of the people in the 
kingdom were not only favourable to the rate, as the 
best means and the soundest of maintaining the edi- 
fices of the National Church, but of the taxing of all 
roperty in order to raise the necessary funde. Be- 
sides it would be unwise and impolitic to make a re- 
gistration of Churchmen and Dissenters in every 
parish as a means of ascertaining who should and who 
should not pay the rate. 


A PEER ON THE ‘PEOPLE'S CHURCH.” 


At a Harvest Home at Patshull Hall, on Thursday, 
the Earl of Dartmouth waxed eloquent on Church- 
rates and the poor man’s church. 

I am now addressing (he said) a at number of 
men and their wives, and I take the oppor- 
tunity o a them that attempts have been made, 
and will be renewed, to take away the poor man’s church 
—to deprive him of the right of sitting in his church, b 
abolishing Church-rates, which are the means by whic 
that church is supported. Under present circumstances, 
every poor man has a right to sit in the church as | have, but 
I advise every labourer and every man to recollect that 
if Chureh-rates are abolished then the Church will fall 
as well; then that sacred place to which every one has 
a right to ema to be married, where he has a right to 
bring his children for baptism, where he has a perfect 


ight to receive every ordinance which the Church can 
anit say that when the abolition of Church- 
rates is accomplished, then will the Church fall also. 
I therefore wish to impress it upon those present that 
they must stand as one man when their church is thus 
threatened. I say the Church has been threatened, and 
dishonestly threatened; I say that under the false plea 
of liberality certain persons have been trying to under- 


and honour. Do not let me be supposed, on this happy 
occasion, to be throwing among you the slightest element 
of discord ; I should be sorry to diminish the pleasure 
attendant upon the proceedings of this day, but I cannot 
resist the opportunity of ing the urers present 
what the true state of the case is. Don't you be led to 
beliove that the rich only have a right to sit in the 
right to sit there, and 
though you would not be justified in locking up the pews 
and putting 4 names on the dvors, yet you have as 
much right to use that church as the rich have; and, 
therefore, do not be led astray by persons alleging them- 
selves to be actuated by motives of liberality and tole- 
rance, and advocating the advisability of every man 
acting for himself and according to his own notions in 
these matters; this is merely a deceit of the enemy, 


poor man 
THE BISHOP OF EXETER EATING HIS 
LEEK 


On Wednesday morning the Bishop of Exeter 
visited Tiverton, to consecrate that portion of the 
cemetery, appropriated for the interment of members 
of the "Established Church. His lordship said he 
was anxious to explain his reasons for not conse- 
crating the portion of the ground set apart for the 
Established hurch at an earlier date, in order that 
his object in thus 8 the consecration might 
not be misinterpreted. In the first place he required 
a wall foyr feet high to te the consecra r- 
tion of the ground from the unconsecrated, but this 
being resisted he refused to consecrate until his re- 
quest had been complied with. The Legislature, 
however, enacted that no such wall was necessary, 
but that bound-stones of certain dimensions and a 

h we be quite . to effect the * 

e was the islature thought wisely as he 
did, that a division tee 4 although it 
was not so unmistakeable a one as he could wish, he 
would bow to its decision. It was n that 
there should be a division, that is a palpable line of 
demarcation, in order that the church might bury its 
dead * from those who did not die within its 
pale. In the non-consecrated portion it was possible, 
and even probable, that the most horrid and even 
most blasphemous scenes should be performed; that 
parties would actually avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to trample upon the cross of Christ. Such 
scenes he ho never would be enacted, but still it 
was imperative that there should be means adopted 
to pute Christians exposing themselves to such 


indignities. Now he had consecrated that ion 
of the ground, thank God, no such scenes could take 
place. There might be in Tiverton, as elsewhere, a 
certain number of infidels whose place of sepulture 
should be distinct from that intended for those who 
die in the Lord. It was a glorious thing for the 


church that blasphemers and infidels were not per- 


mitted to lie in the same ground with Christians, 


| Shurch in the House of Commons in defending | the| 


being | rights, 


repair of 
d, he thought no better 

t forward by 
ould be borne 


tated, and the oppressive character of Church-rates 


mine the foundation of that Church which we all respect 


A cordial vote of thanks having been passed tothe ] no farther.” They 


| 
| 


| from 


who is attempting to take away the Church from the | P 


N 


pasa, and when the 
gentle admonition—“ Thus far 
might be thankful, 
such a division was . 
possibility of infidels and others encroaching upon 
the rights of Christians. In conclusion, he ¢ 
a hope that there would remain no unchristian recol- 
lections of the past, but that all that had taken place 
would be forgotten. 


Tuk Bisnor or Norwicw is still advised to abstain 

any active exertion. The indisposition of his 

lordship has elicited on all sides deep expressions of 
t. 


Tur Rev. Atrrep Poote.—The Rev. Alfred 


Poole, whose opinions on the subject of the confes- 
sional have lately made his name familiar to the 

mblic, has been appointed to a in the 

rrammar School x Harlow, Essex. A few dave 
since, when the rev. gentleman was occupying the 
reading desk at evening service in the ch a lad 
came to the door and fang stone at him, but the 
missile fell on the organ blower. The police were 
called in, but the urchin had made off. 
Tux Eccuestastica, Commissioners have pub- 
lished a return of all benefices to which permanent 
augmentations have been made by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners out of their common fund, with the 
amount of augmentation. Also a return of all 
cases of patronage which the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners have consented to transfer, either in per- 
petuity or for one or more nominations, in 
ation of the building of a church or 1 
or of an endowment being wholly er in part provided. 
The nature of the consideration and the term for 
which the patronage has been transferred ie stated 
in this return. 

THe Eaxt or CARLISLE ON VOLUNTARYISM.— 
At the meeting of the Bible Society at Bradford on 
Thursday last, the Earl of Carlisle 2 —— 
to the following sentiments on the duty of 
ment with relation to Christianity :— 

The spread of Christianity is not properly the work 
of any Government as such (loud 1 bristianity 
marshals her own votaries and marches under her own 
banners; and just as unbidden by any Government you 
muster in this noble hall, just as unbidden and unpaid 
by any Government the Bible Society sends forth its 
agents and colporteurs, and your churehes and denomi- 
nations send forth their missionaries and teachers, 
asking nothing from any Government but a fair fold 
and no favour (applause), will the work—the Godlike 
work, I had almost said, of evangelising and Chris 
tianising the heathen go on, relying on its own ro- 
sources and sufficient for her own victories, (Applause.) 


Tue AMERICAN Revivau.—The religious awaken- 


ing of the past year has had quite an effect the 
es of books of a religious character. The Jemand 
in 


for this class of literature is revealed by the 
sale of the works of the Rev. C. H. 

this country—some 150,000 copies of his sermons 
having been sold in the United States.—New York 
Independent. 
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Religion 
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s Intelligence. 
CHESHUNT COLLEGE—ANNUAL MEETING 
OF SUBSCRIBERS, 


The annual meeting of the subscribers to Cheshunt 
College was held at the College on Wednesday last, 
October 6. At the same time the College ion 
was formally opened by an address to the students 
from the Rev. James Sherman. Amongst those 
resent were the Rev. J. G. Faithfull, vicar of 
Cheshunt; the Rev. Dr. Alliett, the President of 
the College; the Revs. J. Sherman; A. Creak, M. A., 
of Brighton; A. M. Henderson; J. Bramall (the 
Secretary); J. Thomas, B. A., of Sion Chapel; 
Thomas Hill, of Cheshunt; J. B. French, of Rich- 
mond; and J. De K. Williams; also W. B. Tod- 
hunter, Esq., M. A., Professor of Classics and 
Mathematics at the College. 

The Rev. J. SHERMAN explained the object of the 
meeting—to receive the report, and to appoint 
officers for the ensuing year. After he 
called on the Rev. John Bramall to read the report, 
of which the following is a brief abstract 


At the commencement of the last session five students 
were received on probation. These gentlemen were 
subsequently fully admitted to the advantages of the 
College. These young men, as well as the other students 
of the College, are, the Committee trust, imbued with 
the spirit of the high and holy office to which they are 
looking forward. 

The Reports of the examiners bear a high testi- 
a to the attainments and diligence of the stu- 

nts, 

At the sommencement of the present session, four 
candidates were received on probation. The session, 
therefore, opens with twenty-two students resident in 
the house. 

The Trustees and Committee adverted in their last 
report to the state of the College Li During 
the past year 58“. have been expended on its improve- 
ment. veral valuable works have also been pre- 
sented ; and the thanks of the Committee are es 
due to C. E. Mudie, Esq., for a donation of books to the 


value of 201, 3 

The balance-sheet for the year shows a total in- 
come of 1,755/. 136, 2d., which amount includes the 
following, amongst other items: legacies (and interest) 
4071. 28. 10d, ; congregational 2 60“. 98, 3d. ; 
subscriptions and donations, 318/, 148, 10d, The ex- 
penditure for the year has been 1,583“. 6s, 7d., a some- 
what larger sum than usual, owing to several extra 
expenses. 

After the Report had been read, the Chairman 
called upon the Rev, A. Creak, M.A., of Brighton, 


one of the examiners, to read the report of the gen- 


— es 
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Andrew, of Leeds, for the important district of 
Yorkshire, and Mr. Henry Ferris, of Bristol, for 
Gloucestershire and Somersetshire ; and negotiations 
for appointments in other localities are still pending. 
These gentlemen will, no doubt, soon place them— 
selves in communication with the leading volun- 
taries throughout their respective districts, and we 
hope we are not too sanguine in the anticipation, 
that ther will enjoy the same confidence, and 
receive the same amount of co-operation, which has 
enabled the society’s present representatives so 


successfully to prosecute similar work in almost 


every part of the kingdom. We have for some 
time past had the conviction that the Liberation 
Society has so risen in public confidence, that well 
devised measures for bringing its claims distinctly 
under the notice of individual members of the 
various Dissenting bodies will secure for it that 
general and adequate support which ought to be 
extended to the only organisation in existence for 
systematically enforcing their views in Parliament, 
as well as generally acquiring for them all their 
political rights. There are pretty decisive indica- 
tions that next session will witness a sharp conflict 
on the Church-rate question, and, in view of that, 
there should be full preparation for exertions, and, 
if need be, expenditure exceeding those of past 
years. 

We may add that Mr. Oulton, the society's 
London agent, is this weck visiting the towns in 
Dorsetshire, to lecture or to canvass, and will at the 
end of the month commence another tour in Scot- 


— — — — — — — — . — — 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


not here objected to be raised by subscription instead 
of rate.“ This amendment was carried by a large 


been round the town trying to procure subscriptions 
towards liquidating the arrears of past church 
wardens, and he had become entirely sick of apply- 
ing to Woodstock people for voluntary contributions ; 
and as the vestry had now decided upon trying these 
to meet the expenses of the present year, he should 
propose that they now appoint men to collect them 
and relieve the churchwardens of the duty. ‘Bhis 
proposition, not being seconded, fell to the ground. 
The Rev. E. Le Fevre observed that it was painful to 
think, whilst as Nonconformists we had pleasure in 
supporting our places of worship, with their ministry 
and religious institutions, upon voluntary principles, 


compulsory exaction from persons who conscien- 
tiously objected to such an uncharitable impost, 


clergy of the United Kingdom is 12,000, 9002, 


TESTIMONY FROM THE ENEMY. 
(From the Record of Friday.) 
It is the common fault of Churchmen, both in 
this [Church-rate] and other matters, to sleep on ina 
sort of self-satistied and supine indifference, while 


Liberation Society takes no rest. One session is no 


the work of agitation and marshal their forces for 
another. Meanwhile, Churchmen sit still and leave 
the task of defence to the few, which ought to 
engage the sympathy and elicit the zeal of all. Mis- 
taking mere noise and clamour for public opinion, 
not a few of them seem to regard the question as 
practically settled against them, instead of uniting 


land, where, we are glad to find, the feeling prevails | themselves heartily and unhesitatingly in opposition. 


that the society should be upheld by more numerous 
substantial tokens of sympathy than have yet been 
forthcoming from that stronghold of both theoretic 
and practical willinghood. : 
CHURCH-RATE RECORD. 
BARNARD CastLE.—A second meeting of the rate- 
pee of the chapelry of Barnard Castle took place 


ast wek for the purpose of reconsidering the levying | 
of the Church-rate. After an exciting discussion, | 


the Dissenters beat the Church party by a majority 
of ten. 

SHEADLE CHURCH-RATES.--A LIBERAL Rector. — 
At a parish meeting last week, at Cheadle, the Rev. 
©. J. Cummings, the rector, declared his decided 
opposition to a compulsory rate. After rates of 6d. 
and 4d, had been proposed, a motion for a voluntary 
subscription was carried. 

Mxitounk.— A Church- rate poll at Melcombe 
Regis has ended as follows: For the rate, 285; 
against the rate, 103; majority in favour of the 
rate, 182. No contest had hitherto taken place in 
the parish. Not one of the Wesleyans voted against 
the rate. 

WoopsrocK.—THE TABLES TuRNED.—We are 
indebted to the Oxford Chronicle for a full report of 
proceedings at Woodstock, on the 30th ult., at a 
vestry meeting called to levy another Church-rate. 
The Woodstock anti-Church-rate party, says the 
Chronicle, have been reckoning upon a great contest 
this year. They knew that their powerful neigh: 
bour, the Duke of Marlborough, was against them, 
and they had seriously felt the influence produced 
by the letter of his steward, sent to the tenantry of 
Woodstock last year, expressing a hope that they 
would vote for the Church-rate. A vestry having 
been called for the 31st, the Dissenters met in con- 
siderable numbers. For some time they were alone 


at the vestry- the Church party not making its 


a rance. Nothing, however, was done by them 
till the two churchwardens arrived, who were some- 
what behind. On former occasions clergymen had 
led the ranks against the Nonconformists, but now 
no clergyman presented himself, and the church- 
wardens, with three or four exceptions, were entirely 
without supporters. The Dissenters, therefore, re- 
solved themselves into a mecting, and appointed Mr, 


Godden to the chair. Mr. Godden observed that 


the meeting had been called by the churchwardens ; 
he should be glad therefore to hear what proposition 
they had to lay before them. Mr. ‘Turner, the 
vicar's churchwarden, said he should propose that a 
rate of 34d. in the pound be granted to the church- 
wardens to mect the expenses necessary to be in- 
curred in the current year. Mr. Illing seconded this 
proposition, Mr. Freer inquired if the church- 
wardens had brought an estimate showing upon 
what particular matters they intended to ex- 
pend the sum which the rate would afford 
them. Mr. Turner then read his estimate to the 
meeting. Upon this being done, Mr. Freer rose, 
and in a clear and able speech stated that if the 
churchwardens would withdraw their motion for a 


year. The churchwardens not consenting to with- | power; and that they should do all they could to 


Nothing but this will convince Parliament that the 
demand for unconditional abolition is the voice, not 
of the country, but of a iew clamorous agitators who 
have the will, and will spare neither money nor 
pains to despoil the Church of her inheritance. It 
is easy to talk of conciliation and peace. But in this 
case the conciliation demanded is the unqualified 
surrender of the Church to the tender mercies of a 
jealous foe. The MNonconformist assures its readers 
‘tliat the Church constitutes the centre, about which 


ee, ee 


political feeling mainly revolves, It undisguisedly 
-avows that Dissenters have convictions on the 
subject which cannot safely be thrust into a public 


1 


announcement of their policy, As a strateyical | 
manuvre, they put forth what they call“ a funda- 
mental truth or two,” which, though stopping short 
of their ultimate aim, are yet broad enough and | 


convenient for their present purpose. The greatest 
| anomaly of the age, they say, is the Established 
Church; and whatever policy ignores, is the play of 
Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. Let 
supine and lukewarm Churchmen mark well such 
admissions as these. Let them further weigh well the 
statement of Mr. Miall, in answer to a question 
| whether the Liberation Society would consent to the 
application of ecclesiastical revenues, for the main— 
tenance of our churches. He said that, ‘in his 
judgment, the Society might consistently do so. 


Such a change of the law would extinguish the 


taxing power of the Establishment, and dry up one 
of its sources of revenue, while the ecclesiastical 
revenues, applied to the purposes for which Church- 


rates are now levied, would still be national 


property, and be capable of appropriation to secular 
purposes at a future time.” . Nor is it an 
‘answer to this to say that these are the acts and 
purposes of an extreme section of the Dissenting 
body, and that the moderate and religious portion 
of it have no such sweeping aims. Perhaps not, 
though we have little doubt where their sympathies 


it was both unrighteous and anti-Christian to wish a 


especially when we looked at the wealthy capabilities 
of the National Church, whose annual revenue to the 


the enemy is awake and untiringly active. The 


| 
| 
} 
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inevitable, and all they could hope to do was to 
make the best terms possible under existing circum- 


majority. Mr. Leggatt observed that he had just | stances. 


Mr. Jose Morris expressed his surprise as an 
Englishman and as a member of the Established 
Church to hear that they, a body of Churchmen, 
were called upon to make the best terms they could. 
He hated the word ‘compromise ” where a principle 
was involved. He would at one call upon every 


person to stand by the law as it is, which no man 


had a right to complain of, he did not care who he 
was. (This sentence was delivered with much 
apparent warmth. ) 

Kev. D. Ninter said, It is well worthy of notice 
by what sophistrics the attack upon Church-rates is 
sustained, Religion, it is said, is a personal thing, 
an aflair of conscience, a matter between the indi- 
vidual soul and its God. We admit this aspect, and 
that it is the most important, but it is not the only 
aspect. Religion is a social thing. It is the basis 
of social happiness, because it inculeates those prin- 
ciples upon which the happiness of the community 
depends. According to this view, it behoves the 
legislature of a country to maintain the cause of 
religion, for if Government be for the welfare and 
happiness of a nation, it is bound to take the most 


effectual means to bring about that object. This 


sooner over than they betake themselves afresh to The answer is, If you choose to forego your 


moment that they have either the power or the will 
to check the zeal of such an out-spoken man as Mr, | 
Miall, or that when the time comes they will lift up 


a linger against his proposed appropriation of ecclesi- 

astical revenues to secular purposes ? With such 

forewarnings as we have indicated, credulity in such 
a case is little short of infatuation ! 


THE CHURCH PARTY ON CHURCH-RATES, 
(Abridged from the Shrewsbury Chronicle.) 
Karly on Monday a meeting of the clergy and 


furnishes an answer to a very plausible objection 
which is very commonly relied on. A dissenter 
says, I never go within the walls of your church 
—why then should | be required to support it?“ 


personal alvantage in this instance you are at liberty 


to do so; but it does not follow that you have no 


other benefit from the church.“ Living in the 
community it highly concerns you that your fellow- 
subjects should be taught their christian duties— 
„should keep their hands from picking and steal- 
ing ’’—should be upright in their dealings and truth- 
ful in their words. The mode of providing this is 
not by endowing all denominations, for that would 
be to make a Babel under the idea of a national 
church. It is by selecting that which the state 
conscientiously deems best, and, while tolerating all 
others, giviug that one its support. So true is this 
principle that, if a community were now to be insti- 


tuted (ab initio) it would be obligatory upon the 


governing power thus to provide for the social 
happiness of all—and it is not competent to any 
individual to deny that he has a benetit from such 
a national provision, and on that ground to abjure 
his pecuniary obligation. But the church of England 
relies upon another ground in defence of Church- 
rates. ‘They are an ancient property—and he mar- 
velled at the cool dishonesty, for he could call it 
nothing else, with which the dissenters clamour for 
its abolition. Dissenters profess to be more reiigious 
than the church, and on that ground separate trom 
her. But here lies the practical difficulty. Owing 
to the clamour that has been raised, and the apathy 
of Churchmen, and the action of the Llouse of Com- 
mons, Government may find it next to impossible to 


factory. He would suggest that on principle the 
question might be thus dealt with. Recognise the 
right of the church, and the obligation of holders of 


Property, and then, for the reliet of dissenters and 


others, adopt the principle of redemption, as in the 
case of the land-tax. Here would be no sacrifiee 
of principle, no compromise, but a fair and equitable 
adjustment. 

The CHAIRMAN then invited the opinions of all 
present, seriatim. | 

The Rev. T. B. LLO VD would stand by the law as 
it was. 

Mr. CHANDLER perfectly agreed ; but he thought 
it might be said that any opinion they may form was 
only from persons immediately interested. And it 
was only fair that the meeting should have been 


i f 3 more general; and it would, he thought, have created 
lie. Does any Churchman seriously imagine for a 


a stronger impression. 

Dr. Warrs and Rev. J. Hau Dx concurred. 

Rev. J. J. Rogerson thought the Church-rates 
ought to be paid just as much as the Queen’s taxes ; 


and he was certamly grieved to hear that they were 
called upon to make any concession. 


} 


churchwardens of this rural deanery, was held in the | 


vestry of St. Chad’s Church, to consult as to what 
steps it would be advisable to take with respect to 
'Church-rates. The meeting was held (as Rev. D. 


Mountfield, secretary to the ruri-decanal chapter | 


explained) in consequence of a resolution passed at 
the last ruri-decanal meeting, in which a wish was 
expressed that such a meeting should be called, 
opinions expressed, and these, if possible, embodied 
in a petition. 


Mr. HeNsHaw said he would lke to see in what 
form the petition was drawn before he promised to 
sign it. 

Mr. W. Epwakbs was of opinion that the volun- 
tary principle would never answer. 

Mr. Mayuew referred to the divided state of par- 
ties in the House of Commons, and expressed his 
conviction that any measure introduced by the Go- 
vernment for the maintenance of Church-rates would 
have to be withdrawn, or it must end in the defeat 
of Ministers. He was disposed to agree with the 
views enunciated by Mr. Wightman, (Expressions 
of clissciit.) 

Rey. J. CoLine thought the question that they had 
to decide was not whether they would like to retain 
Church-rates or not, seeing that the majority of 


| Rev. T. B. Lioyp, in reply to the chairman, said, | the House of Commons had already decided agaist 
rate, the Dissenters would assist them in raising the he was present at the mecting referred to by Mr. them. It had also been decided by the judicial 
money they want by subscription; they would put | Mounttield, but there was no opinion expressed on | committee of the Privy Council that they had no 
their shoulders to the wheel, and contribute their fair that occasion beyond the general tecling that Church- | property in Church-rates in the nature of mortgage, 
share towards the sum they required for the current rates should be protected by all means in their 


draw the motion for a 34d. rate, Mr. Freer then | maintain the law in its present form. 


moved, in successive amendments, that the clerk's | 
salary, the item for the curfew bell, and that for for some returns, and he expected the archdeacon 
copying the register, the salary of the two vergers, | would have been present to have atforded them some 


and the visitation fees, be all disallowed by the | information. 


Rev. D. NInIII. said the Government had called 


vestry. All these amendments were successively) Rev, ©. E. I.. WitenrMan had a copy of the 
carried by large majorities. The sum then required | questions sent by Government, trom which he formed 
was reduced from 31“. to 16/., upon which the his own opinion what they were going to do. But 
churchwarden proposed a rate of 2d. in the pound, | from that document he could not conceive that it 
On which Mr, Freer moved as a further amendment, | was likely they would be able to maintain the law in 


* "That +’ money needful to defray all the expenses its present state. Some change appeared to be 


and there was, therefore, little probability in the 
present state of public opinion of retaining Church- 
rates. The only practicable question therefore left 
was to sce what they could possibly retain, and make 
the best terms possible. (Disapprobation.) Look 
at many large towns where Church-rates had been 
thoroughly and entirely done away with, and it was 
unpossible that they could be retamed in the country. 
‘These rates had to be levied by a majority, and Dis- 
senters, Roman Catholics, and Liberal Churchmen 
would all combine to defeat them. The highest 
judicial authority having decided against them, he 
thought they must rely on the voluntary principle as 
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much as possible. (Mr. Coling was listened to 
somewhat impatiently, his views evidently being 
directly opposite to those of the majority present.) 

Mr. Bowen completely differed from the last 
speaker, for he would not give ap one atom of 
Church-rates. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Morais said he had not alluded tothe matter 
as a political question. The law of the land re- 
served a property in Church-rates, and with that he 
was content. 3 

Rev. J. CoLinG reminded Mr. Morris that that 
was really the question. 

Mr. Morris: No honest man would wish to get 
rid of Church-rates ; they might just as well try to 
get rid of the land-tax. 

Mr. Cottne: That is levied for crown purposes. 

Mr. Morris (to Mr. Coling): How you could 
have made such an address as you have I cannot 
imagine ; and I tremble for the Church when I know 
that her ministers entertain such opinions. I feel 
great regret that you should have made those obser- 
vations, and Iam glad to think they are not the 
opinions of the majority. 

Mr. Cotixd had only quoted the opinion of the 
highest legal authority. 

Mr. Morris again repeated his argument as to 
the rate being a charge upon property, and having 
been reminded that he had already said this, he 
went on to speak of the combinations which were 
got up in Shrewsbury against the Church, by persons 
who denied the divinity of our Saviour, anabaptists, 
unbaptised, and all other sects. 

Mr. Co tnG said he did not want to get rid of 
Church-rates ; but they could not ignore existing 
facts, and the question was what was the most ex- 
pedient thing to be done at present. 

Mr. Morris, who had interrupted Mr. Coling 
several times, and who had taken upon himself to 
reply to all the speakers who differed from him, 
again got up to speak, but having by this time fairly 
exhausted the patience of the meeting, he was put 
down by cries of order” and ‘ chair.” 

Rev. J. Denning, Rev. H. Fletcher, and several 
other clergymen having expressed their adherence to 
Church-rates as they are, 

Rev. C. E. L. Wianruax thought he had been 
somewhat misunderstood. He wished, like Mr. 
Coling, to look atjthe question practically and not 
theoretically. If they wished to preserve the rates 
they ought to have begun years ago, and been as 
active as their opponents had been. But it was too 
late now, and they must make the best terms they 
could. (Expressions of dissent. ) 


| 


- 


Ihurch in the House of Commons in defending the 
rights, especially with respect to Church rates. 
The resolution was put and carried. 
A cordial vote of thanks having been passed to the 
Chairman and by him acknowledged, the meeting 
separated. 3 


THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN ON CHURCH. 
RATES. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln commenced his trien- 
nial visitation at the Cathedral on W ectnesday last. 
His lordship delivered his charge in the Consistorial 
Court, in the presence of a large number of the clergy 
and laity of the district. After speaking at great 
length on the duties of the clergy to their parishioners, 
and earnestly entreating them to use their utmost 
endeavours to further the work of Christ, he alluded 
to the Church-rate question. He said the question 
had been much discussed in both Houses of Parha- 
ment, and although he should have no objection to a 
better system of collecting money for the repair of 
the sacred edifices of the land, he thought no better 
plan than the old one had been brought forward by 
the agitators upon the question. Lt should be borne 
in mind, when this question was discussed and agi- 
tated, and the oppressive character of Church-rates 
insisted upon, that the opponents were a minority. 
and that by far the majority of the people in the 
kingdom were not only favourable to the rate, as the 
best means and the soundest of maintaining the ed- 
tices of the National Church, but of the taxing of all 
property in order to raise the necessary funds. Be— 
sides it would be unwise and impolitic to make a re- 
gistration of Churchmen and Dissenters in every 
parish as a means of ascertaining who should and who 
should not pay the rate. 

A PEER ON THE * PEOPLE’S CHURCH,” 

At a Harvest Home at Patshull Hall, on Thursday, 
the Earl of Dartmouth waxed eloquent on Church- 
rates and the poor man’s church. 

1 am now addressing (he said) a great number of 
labouring men and their wives, and [ take the oppor- 
tunity of informing them that attempts have been made, 
and will be renewed, to take away the poor man’s church 

to deprive hin of the right of sitting in his church, by 
abolishing Church-rates, which are the means by which 
that church is supported. Under present circumstances, 
every poor man has a right to sit in thechurchas have, but 
lL advise every labourer and every man to recollect that 
if Chureh-rates are abolished then the Chureh will fall 
as well; then that sacred place to which every one has 
aright to repair to be married, where he has a right to 
bring his 1 for baptism, where he has a perfect 


Rev. J. CoLLeEy expressed his astonishment that | right to receive every ordinance which the Church can 


some movement of this sort had not taken place be- 
fore, and the fact that in a body of 600 gentlemen, 
most them members of the Church of England, so 
few should be found to stand up for her legal rights. 
But they could not shut their eyes to the fact that 
the House of Commons had carried the abolition of 
Church-rates by large majorities, nor, indeed, could 
they be insensible of the fact that the measure had 
been very feebly resisted by the professing friends of 
the church ; and, what was at ives more strange, 
very few petitions had been presented in favour of 
their continuance. He hoped the laity would be 
active in the matter, for, as their archdeacon had 
said, it was essentially a lay question. He quite 
agreed with Mr. Wightman that it was too late to 
go for the whole rate; and they had better therefore 
obtain if possible a redemption of the rate, as had 
been suggested by Mr. Nihill. 

Rev. D. MoOUNTFIELD said, he had the misfortune 
to differ in several main features of this question from 
most of his brethren around him. He rejoiced most 
sincerely that such a meeting as that had taken 
place; if this movement had taken place sooner the 
Church-rate question would never have assumed its 
present proportions. But the more he thought of 
it the more he was convinced that he could not 
honestly rely on what so great a stress was laid by 
some, namely, that the Church-rate was a property 
belonging to the church. Such an argument was the 
argument of tyranny, although that was perhaps too 
strong aterm to use. He was strongly in favour of 
exempting those who conscientiously objected to the 
support of the Establishment—and he would rather 
subscribe largely himself. But he was not prepared 
to say that the voluntary principle would not fail in 
rural parishes, where the result would probably be 
calamitous. 

Rev. J. J. RoGERSON again expressed how grieved 
he was to hear utterance given to such sentiments as 
he had heard that morning. In allusion to the alleged 
apathy displayed by the Church, Mr. Rogerson said 
that Churchmen had hitherto relied upon the con- 
viction that the body of Churchmen in the country 
was sound at the core, and they could not have be- 
lieved that such a measure as the abolition of Church- 
rates could have received the sanction of their re- 
presentatives in the House of Commons, 

Mr. Morris said, as to its being a matter of con- 
science, that he did not believe. As tothe dissenters 
he believed many of them hardly knew what their 
religion was six months together ; he had seen them 
run the round of all the chapels, and then come to 
church at last. } 

The Rev. D. Ninic. said that with the view of 
bringing the meeting to something like a practical 
issue, he should be disposed to move that a small 
committee be appointed for the purpose of framing 
petitions, or taking such other measures as might be 
expedient in carrying out their views on Church 
rates. Mr. Nihill concluded by moving—‘** That a 
committee, consisting of clergymen and laymen, be 
formed for the purpose of framing petitions, calling 
seg pe. communicating with the Central Committee 
in London, or otherwise acting with the view to ren- 


1 


adiminister—I say that when the abolition of Church 
rates is accomplished, then will the Church fall also. 
lL therefore wish to impress it upon those present that 
they must stand as one man when their church is thus 
threatened. 1 say the Church has been threatened, and 
dishonestly threatened; | say that under the false plea 
of liberality certain persons have been trying to unter- 
mine the foundation of that Church which we all respect 
and honour. Do not let me be supposed, on this happy 
occasion, to be throwing among you the slightest element 
of discord; 1 should be sorry to diminish the pleasure 
attendant upon the proceedings of this day, but | cannot 
resist the opportunity of telling the labourers present 
what the true state of the case is. Don't you be led to 
believe that the rich only have a right to sit in the 
Church. You have a perfect right to sit there, and 
though you would not be justified in locking up the pews 
and putting your names on the doors, yet you have as 
much right to use that church as the rich have; and, 
therefore, do not be led astray by persons alleging them 
selves to be actuated by motives of liberality aud tole 
rance, and advocating the advisability of every man 
acting for himself and according to his own notions in 
these matters; this is merely a deceit of the enemy, 
who is attempting to take away the Church from the 
poor man ! 


— — — — — — 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER EATING HIS 
LEEK. 

On Wednesday morning the Bishop of Exeter 
visited Tiverton, to consecrate that portion of the 
cemetery, appropriated for the interment of members 
of the Established Church. His lordship said) he 
was anxious to explain his reasons for not conse- 
crating the portion of the ground set apart for the 
Established Church at an earlier date, in order that 
his object in thus delaying the consecration might 
not be misinterpreted. In the first place he required 
a wall four feet high to separate the consecrated por- 
tion of the ground from the unconsecrated, but this 
being resisted he refused to consecrate until his re- 
quest had been complied with. The Legislature, 
however, enacted that no such wall was necessary, 
but that bound-stones of certain dimensions aud a 
ath would be quite sufficient to effect the distinction. 
le was glad the Legislature thought wese/y as he 
did, that a division was necessary, and although it 
was not so unmistakeable a one as he could wish, he 
would bow to its decision. It was necessary that 
there should be a division, that is a palpable line of 
demarcation, in order that the church might bury its 
dead apart from those who did not die within its 
pale. tn the non-consecrated portion it was possible, 
and even probable, that the most horrid and even 


most blasphemous scenes should be performed; that | 


parties would actually avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to trample upon the cross of Christ. Such 
scenes he ee 

was imperative that there should be means adopted 
to prevent Christians exposing themselves to such 
indignities. 
of the ground, thank God, no such scenes could take 
place. There might be im ‘Tiverton, as elsewhere, a 
certain number of infidels whose place of sepulture 
should be distinct from that intended for those who 
die in the Lord. It was a glorious thing for the 
church that blasphemers and intidels were not per- 


der efficient practical support to the friends of the mitted to lic in the same ground with Christians, 


’ et we ee es Mh Ni eo er ed 
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and no favour (applause), will the work 


never would be enacted, but still it 


eome of 1.755“. 13s. 20. 


en following, amongst other items : 
Now he had consecrated that portion! 407/28, ‘lod 
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There was a line to mark how far they might tres- 
pass, and when they reached that spot there was the 
sentle admonition e Thus far shalt thou come and 
no farther.” They might be thankful, then, that 
such a division was necessary, as it precluded the 
possibility of intidels and others encroaching upon 
the rights of Christians. In conclusion, he expressed 
a hope that there would remain no unchristian recol- 
lections of the past, but that all that had taken place 
would be forgotten. 


—— . . — — 


Tun Bisitor or Nonw ien tis still advised to abstain 
from any active exertion. The indisposition of his 
lordship has elicited on all sides deep expressions of 
regret, 

Tuk Rev. Auerep Pool. The Rev. Alfred 
Poole, whose opinions on the subject of the confes- 
sional have lately made his name familiar to the 
public, has been appointed to a mastership in the 
Grammar School at Harlow, Essex. A few days 
since, When the rev. gentleman was occupying the 
reading desk at evening service in the church, a lad 
came to the door and thung a stone at him, but the 
missile fell on the organ blower. The police were 
called in, but the urchin had made off. 

Tun Ecevestasricat ComMissioners have pub- 
lished a return of all benefices to which permanent 
augmentations have been made by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners out of their common fund, with the 
amount of augmentation. Also a return of all 
cases of patronage which the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners have consented to transfer, either in per- 
petuity or for one or more nominations, in alae 
ation of the building of a church or parsonage-house, 
or of an endowment being wholly or in part provided. 
The nature of the consideration and the term for 
which the patronage has been transferred is stated 
in this return. 

The Earn or CARLISLE ON VOLUNTARYISM,— 
At the meeting of the Bible Society at Bradford on 
Thursday last, the Earl of Carlisle gave expression 
to the following sentiments on the duty of Govern- 
ment with relation to Christianity :— 

The spread of Christianity is not properly the work 
of any Government as such (loud applause); Christianity 
inarshals her own voiaries and marches under her own 
banners; and just as unbidden by any Government you 
muster in this noble hall, just as unbidden and unpaid 
by any Government the Bible Society sends forth its 
agonts and colporteurs, and your churehes and denomi 
nations send forth their missionaries and teachers, 80, 
asking nothing from any Government but a fair field 
the Godlike 
work, I had almost said, of evangelising and Chris 
tianising the heathen go on, relying on its own re- 
sources and sutlicient for her own victories. ( Applause.) 


Tue American Revivan.—-The religious awaken 
ing of the past year has had quite an effect upon the 
sales of books of a religious character. The demand 
for this class of literature is revealed by the great 
sale of the works of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon in 
this country—-some 150,000 copies of his sermons 
having been sold in the United States....New York 
1 ndent, | 


Leligious dntelliqence. 


CHESHUNT COLLEQGE—ANNUAL MEETING 
OF SUBSCRIBERS, 

The annual meeting of the subscribers to Cheshunt 
College was held at the College on W ednesday last, 
October 6. At the same time the College Session 
was formally opened by an address to the students 
from the Rev, James Sherman. Amongst those 
present were the Rev. J. G. Faithfull, vicar of 
Cheshunt; the Rev. Dr. Alhett, the President of 
the College; the Revs. J. Sherman; A. Creak, M.A., 
of Brighton; A. M. Henderson; J. Bramall (the 
Secretary); J. Thomas, B. A., of Sion Chapel; 
Thomas Hill, of Cheshunt; J. B. French, of Rich- 
mond ; and 4. De K. Williams; also W. B. Tod- 
hunter, Ksq., M. A., Professor of Classics and 
Mathematics at the College. 

The Rev. J. SiueemMan explained the object of the 
meeting—to receive the report, and to appoint 
otlicers for the ensuing year. After this he 
called on the Rev. John Bramall to read the report, 
of which the following is a brief abstract :-— 

At the commencement of the last session five students 
were received on probation. ‘These gentlemen were 
subsequently fully admitted to the advantages of the 
College. These young men, as well as the other students 
of the College, are, the Committee trust, imbued with 
the spirit of the high and holy oftice to which they are 
looking forward, 

The Reports of the examiners bear a high testi- 
mony to the attainments and diligence of the stu- 
dents, 

At the commencement of the present session, four 
candidates were received ni probation. The ion, 
therefore, opens with twenty-two students resident in 
the house. 

The ‘Trustees and Committee adverted in their last 
report to the state of the College Library. — During 
the past year 58/, have been expended on its umprove: 
ment. Several valuable works have also been pre- 
sented ; and the thanks of the Comittee are especially 
due to C. I. Mudie, Esq., for a donation of books to the 
value of 20. 

The balance-sheet for the year shows à total in- 
which amount includes the 
leyacies (and interest) 
* congregational collections, 607. 94. od. > 
subscriptions and donations, 318/ 148. Ld. The ex- 
penditure for the year has been 1. OR3/, Os, 7d., & sine 
What larger suin than usual, owing to several extra 
CAPETISen, ; 

After the Report had been read, the Chairman 
called upon the Rev, A. Creak, M. A., of Brighton, 
one of the exanuners, to read the report of the gen- 
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tlemen who have superintended the annual examin- 

The testimony borne by all these gentlemen could 
not but be highly satisfactory to the friends of the 
College. | : 

The Examiners’ reports having been read, the 
Chairman introduced to the meeting the Rev. J. G. 
Faithfull, the vicar of Cheshunt, who moved the first 
resolution. | 
In responding to the call, Mr. FAITHFULL ex 
his pleasure at being at that meeti He could 
not but feel that one heart and one spirit pervaded 
them all; and he was convinced that the same spirit 
—one of earnest love to Christ—prevailed through- 
out that Institution. It had been one of the first 
questions he had proposed to his predecessor, 
coming to Cheshunt, t is the effect of the Coll 
on the — and the neighbourhood? The reply 
was, ‘‘ Decidedly beneficial.” That conviction Mr. 
Faithfull himself shared, though he could not as yet 
say much from his own experience. The rev. gen- 
tleman bore a pleasin imony to the general 
Christian deportment of the students, so far as his 
opportunities of observation had extended, and said 
that he never passed the wall of the College without 
a silent prayer that the Institution might be made 
a blessing to the Church and to the world. Mr. 
Faithfull concluded a brief but truly catholic speech 
by moving, ‘‘ That the report now read be received, 

opted, and printed for circulation.” 


The 9 was then briefly addressed by the 
Rev. A. Creak, the Rev. A. M. Henderson, the 
Rev. T. Hill--who bore the most emphatic testi - 
mony to the high character of the students the 
Rev. J. B. French, and the Rev. J. De K. Williams. 
A hymn was then sung, after which Mr. Sherman 

ve the opening address to the students. Mr. 

herman chose as his motto the words ‘‘ Labourers 
together with God.” (1 Cor. iii. 9). The address 
was marked by singular power and felicity, and was 
in every respect appropriate to the occasion. It 
abounded in valuable and practical suggestions, 
which could not but be of eminent service to all who 
heard them. 

The duties of the morning were concluded by 
prayer. 


on 
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Frockrox.— The Rev. Thomas Davison, Congre- 
gationalist, Stockton, after a lengthened illness, re- 
sumed his pulpit ministrations on Sunday last. 

PEMBROKE.—The Rev. B. B. Williams, late of 
Neath, having accepted an invitation to take the 
pastoral charge of the Congregational Church in this 
town, has recently entered upon his labours. 

MANCHESTER. —The Rev. A. Mursell has resumed, 
at Manchester, the onerous work, carried on last 
winter, of delivering Sunday lectures to working 
men in the Free Hall. 

HARE-couRT CHAPEL, CANONBURY.—The Rev. 
Alexander Raleigh, the successor of Dr. Wardlaw, 
at Glasgow, has accepted the cordial and perfectly 
unanimous invitation of the Church assembling in 
this new and handsome place of worship to become 
their pastor. 

SHEFFIELD.—NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
CEMETERY-ROAD.—The ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of the Congregational Church to be 
erected in the Cemetery-road, opposite to the Wash- 
ington-road, took place on Tuesday afternoon. The 
erection has long been in contemplation, as there was 
no Con tional” place of worship to the south of 
that in Norfolk-street, under the Rev. H. Batchelor. 

Tux Rev. E. Corks, of Chatham, having received 
a very cordial and unanimous invitation from the 
Independent: Church, at Northfleet, Kent, to supply 
the vacancy caused by the death of their late 
beloved pastor, the Rev. T. B. Butcher, has accepted 
the invitation, and purposes entering upon the duties 
of the pastorate in this encouraging sphere of labour 
on Lord’s-day, Oct. 24. 

NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE.—RECOGNITION OF 
THE Rev. ALxX. MoAusLAxR.— The interesting 
ceremony of the public recognition of the Rev. 
Alexander McAuslane, late of Dunfermline, as 

of Dock-street Chapel, Newport, took place 
on Tuesday last, the proceedings being inaugurated 
the previous evening with divine service, and a 
sermon by the Rev. Dr. Brown, of Cheltenham, 
upon The constitution of a Christian church.“ 

Morriston. — TESTIMONIAL TO THE Rev. T. 
Jongs.—On Monday evening last, a deeply-interest- 
ing meeting was held at Libanas Cha 4 — wan 
to present a testimonial to the Rev. T. Jones, on his 
as to take the charge of the Independent 
Ch meeting of Albany Chapel, Regent’s Park, 
London, The attendance was numerous, and great 
regret was expressed by all the speakers that Mr. 
: ones was leaving. A purse of 40l. was presented to 

im. 

BRAMLkV.—OrENINd OF WISsLxV-PLACR CHAPEL. 
—The services in connexion with the opening of this 
lace of worship were commenced on Wednesda 
last, by the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, of Liverpool. 
There was a numerous and respectable attendance on 
each occasion. The collections amounted to upwards 
of 307, The chapel is a plain but handsome structure, 
situated in the centre of the town, and it is estimated 
to accommodate 600 persons. The cost of its erec- 
tion will be about 800/., towards which the sum of 

3501. has already been raised. 

Cuanars.—The Rev. W. Forster, of Kentish 
Town, who quitted the Independent body some time 
ago, and joined the Unitarians, spoke last week, at 
Sunderland, at the settlement of the Rev. C. 
Matthews as Unitarian minister there. Mr. Forster 
said this was the third minister, formerly orthodox, 


whom he had introduced; that his own gation 
numbered many from the Independents, Baptists, 
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and Established Church; that many Independent 
ministers did not believe what they preached—and 
among them a pet minister —and that some were 
Unitarians.— Inquirer. 

SHEFFIELD NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.— 
On Tuesday last the foundation-stone of a church, 
of which the Rev. Brewin Grant is to be the minister, 
was laid b 
building be a Gothic structure in the form of a 
Latin cross, with a steeple,—if the funds will admit 
of it. The walls will be entirely of stone, and the 
roof of slate. Externally, it will present three sides 
to the public highway. The extreme length of the 
building is ninety-six feet; the breadth of the nave 
forty-five feet, and the width from the extreme end 
of one to the end of the other sixty-five 
feet. Altogether the building is designed to accom- 
modate 900 persons. There will be large school- 
rooms beneath. The cost of erection will be about 
3,000/. The attendance was tolerably numerous. 

Taames Ditton. — The Inde ent Chapel in 
this place was re-opened on Wednesday, October 6, 
under very encouraging circumstances. The chapel 
had for some time been in a very dilapidated con- 
dition, and for the last few months had been pro- 
nounced unsafe. At one time it was thought that it 
would be better to relinquish it altogether. A few 
friends, however, influenced by love to Evangelical 
Nonconformity, met to consider whether this were 
the ‘only possible alternative ; when it was decided 
to make an effort to repair it, and again to supply 
the preaching of the Gospel to the people of the 
district. The cost of repairs has been about 110/. 
Towards this sum 50/. was raised before the day of 
opening. The collections of the day amounted to 
upwards of 20/. The Rev. R. Robinson, of Leusden, 
preached in the afternoon, and the Rev. A. E. Lord, 
of Hersham, in the evening. The congregations 
were good. 

LENHAM, KeEnt.—At Ebenezer Congregational 
Church, anniversary services were held on the 3rd 
and 4th inst., to commemorate the commencement of 
the third year’s pastorate of the Rev. J. W. Tapper. 
Sermons were preached to large congregations on the 
Sabbath. The children of the Sabbath-schools were 
examined, and special addresses delivered to them 
and their parents. On the Monday evening up- 
wards of 200 persons sat down to tea, and a crowded 
public meeting was afterwards held, when addresses 
were delivered by Revs. A. Turner, B. Freeman, 
and J. D. Everett, M. A., on The Ministry; its 
Divine Origin; its Proper Object; its Reward.” 
The meeting was of a very hallowed and cheering 
character, and will be a sunny spot in the memory 
of those present, who rejoice at the prosperity of the 
cause of Christ so evident in this place. The chapel 
was tastefully and profusely decorately with flowers 
and festoons of evergreens, whilst from beneath the 

ulpit was suspended, beautifully modelled in 
—— Prove me now, and see if I will not open 
the windows of Heaven, and pour you out a 
blessing. 

LINDFIELD, Sussxx.— A deeply - interesting meet; 
ing was held on the 4th inst. to congratulate the 
Rev. J. E. Judson upon the fifteenth anniversary of his 
pastorate at Lindfield. After a social tea-meeting 
the friends assembled in large numbers in the 
chapel; Daniel Pratt, Esq., of Cuckfield, in the 
chair. A hymn having been sung, and prayer 
offered, the chairman made a very appropriate and 
effective speech, concluding by calling upon Messrs. 
Wells and Kensett to address the meeting. Mr. 
Wells then read an excellent address to his pastor, 
expressive of the respect and affection in which he 
was held by his attached church and congregation, 
dwelling upon the more important incidents of his 
ministry among them, and designating the new and 
beautiful sanctuary in which they were assembled as 
an interesting way-mark in his ministerial life. Mr. 
Kensett then in the name of the church and congre- 
tion presented an ome purse containing some 
orty sovereigns. To this sum the poorest of his 
flock, as well as the more 2 most eagerly 
contributed, Mr. Judson respon in a very 
feeling manner, accepting the purse, and the not less 
valuable testimonial address, with heartfelt thank- 
fulness, which he laboured in vain adequately to 
express. Congratulatory addresses were then de- 
livered by the Revs. Albert Foyster, of Cuckfield ; 
James H. Hopkins, of London; Robert Hamilton, 
of Brighton ; D. Davies, of Copthorne ; and Messrs, 
Cullis and Jehu, of Brighton. The doxology and 
benediction brought the meeting to a close. This 
ervice has furnished an intensely interesting episode 
of Mr. Judson’s ministerial career. 

LIMERICK.—THE REV. W. Tarsorron.—On 
Monday week a large and influential deputation, re- 

resenting the different Protestant denominations in 
this city, outside the Independent congregation, as- 
sembled at Mr. Cochrane’s, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to the Independent Chapel, in Bedford-row, 
to present an address and tea service of plate to the 
Rev. William Tarbotton, Independent minister, in 
the presence of his congregation, who, just pre- 
viously, had presented that much esteemed clergy- 
man with a valuable testimonial of love and regard 
from themselves. Mr. Tarbotton sat immediately 
under the pulpit, surrounded by the deacons of his 
church, e deputation occupied the seats to the 
right, on behalf of whom W. Wigglesworth, Esq., 
(Episcopalian Church) collector, occupied the chair. 
The proceedings commenced with prayer, by the Rev. 
Mr. Grant esleyan minister, after which William 
Cochrane, Esq., merchant, read the address from 
these united bodies, which was beautifully embossed 
on vellum. Dr. Gore then came forward, and, in an 
appropriate address, presented a magnificent and 
costly tea service, manufactured by Messrs. Wallace, 
of George’s-street to the rev gentleman, on behalf 


Mr. Joseph Wilson, of Clifford. The | sem 


aa 


of the subscribers, Mr. Tarbotton was much affected 
by = 8 — good will and esteem from 
so large a 0 emen, occupying so promi - 
nent a place in the tar ne wii shay re- 
presented. At the conclusion of Mr. Tarbotton’s 
reply, the Rev. Mr. Jones, Primitive Wesleyan 
minister, and Thomas Fitt, Esq., addressed the as- 
7 at considerable length. Mr. Fitt spoke on 
behalf of the Independent , who, he remarked, 
felt justly proud at the high compliment paid to their 
late faithful and revered minister, by his fellow citi- 
zens, of all classes of Protestants. The business of 
the day was concluded by singing the doxology. 
SALFORD. —TESTIMONIAL TO THE RRV. J. L. Poore. 
—A meeting of the congregation at Hope Chapel, 
Salford, was held on Friday evening last, to take leave 
of the Rev. J. L. Poore, formerly its pastor, on his 
departure for the third time to Australia, as the Agent of 
the Colonel Missionary Society. A numerous company 
sat down to tea; after which the chair was taken 
by the Rev. G. B. Bubier, the present Pastor of the 
congregation. The chairman reminded the assembly 
of the welcome given by them last year to their old 
minister on his first return from Australia, and said, 
that they were again.met, animated by the same 
respect and affection for their friend, to do him 
honour, to assure him of e 2 
and to express their entire sympathy wi e 1 
work in ate he is now engaged. George Wood, 
Esq., the senior deacon, then addressed Mr. Poore 
in an appropriate and interesting speech, and pre- 
sented him with a purse of 100 sovereigns, and a 
time-piece bearing the following inscription :— 
Presented to the Rev. J. L. Poore, with a purse, 
on his third departure to Australia, by his attached 
friends worshipping at Hope Chapel, as a momento 
of their . of his zealous and devoted 
labours during a pastorate of fourteen years, from 
1839 to 1853.“ Mr. Poore suitably acknowledged 
the gift; and, after briefly reviewing his Salford 
ministry, expressed his gratification at this proof of 
the continuing regard and esteem of his former 
flock. Several sentiments were spoken to by 
members of the congregation ;—and, on thanks 
being given to the chairman, Mr. Poore made some 
warm and pleasant remarks on the cordial relations 
existing between himself and the chairman, as suc- 
cessive pastors, and the only pastors, of the Hope 
Chapel congregation.— In the course of the evening, 
it was stated that not only was Mr. Poore e 
on his first visit to England, in obtaining the fifteen 
ministers he came to seek; but that, on his second 
mission, also, (undertaken within two or three weeks 
of landing in Victoria on his return from the first,) 
he has accomplished the objects he had in view. 


having engaged twelve more ministers, for congrega- 
tions * different parts of the three sileaies of 


Australia,—and having further made arrangements 
by which, it is hoped, the future supply of pastors 
to new churches may be conveniently and effectivel 
secured. All the circumstances of the meeting with 
his Salford friends, and the spirit of the whole pro- 
ceedings, must have come to Mr. Poore’s feelings as 
an emphatic ‘‘ God speed. ; 
SOUTHAMPTON.—ALBION CHAPEL.—The 14th 
anniversary of the opening of this place of wor- 
ship was celebrated on Monday week by a tea and 
public meeting. On Sunday the anniversary ser- 
mons were preached by the Rev. H. J. Gamble, of 
London, to good congregations. In the evening, the 
platform was occupied by Mr. Alderman Wire, who 
took the chair, the Revs. H. J. Gamble, W. Roberts, 
P. Turner, J. G. Wright, M. Jubb, W. Williams, J. 
Woodwark, W. Moflatt, &c., &. The meeting 
having been opened by singing and prayer, the 
Chairman expressed the pleasure he felt at being 
amongst them. He was glad to find that from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath there was a steady increase in the 
church and iy a er He was also rejoiced to hear 
that since Mr. erts had been their pastor 3,000/. 
had been raised, clearing off 1,500/. of debt, leaving 
a further debt of 2,000/. There was yet 5001. re- 
quired for this year, and this could not be raised 
without some self-denial on the part of those who 
felt an interest in the place, but he felt sure that if 
they continued as they had done, the greater part of 
this would be cleared off before the 15th anniversary. 
The Rev. W. Roberts thanked the chairman for his 
kindness in coming to Southampton to preside over 
their meeting, and also the other gentlemen who sur- 
rounded him for their support. The Rev. T. Ad- 
kins would have been there, had he been at home, 
and the Rev. R. Laishley was prevented from at- 
tending by other annive services in which he was 
taking part. He regretted the removal from the town 
of Messrs. McLaren and Pugh. The Rev. A. Me- 
Laren was, he said, the first minister to shake him 
right heartily by the hand when he came to the 
town, and he had suffered as severe a loss in his re- 
moval as had the people at Portland, and in the 
Rev. S. Pugh he had lost one of his most intimate 
friends. The Rev. J. Woodward moved a resolution 
acknowledging the tokens of Divine favour given to 
the church and congregation throughout the year, 
and earnestly — a continuance, which was 
seconded by Professor Watson, who warned them 
against boasting in being a go- ahead“ folk. It was 
now a dangerous period for them, and he hoped that 
a spirit of meekness and dependence upon God would 
characterise them, for with that would depart all 
their glory.—The Rev. P. Turner moved a resolution 
acknowledging the voluntary principle, and after ex- 
plaining the meaning of true voluntaryism, said no 
one more than themselves had cause to receive that 
resolution—The Rev. H. J. Gamble seconded the re- 
solution, and referred to the various causes to which 
he attributed their success. The Rev. W. Jubb moved 
the last resolution, imploring the —— of the 
Holy Spirit upon them, which was seconded by the 
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Rev. W. Moffat, of Winchester, and carried unani- | 


mously,—A vote of thanks was given to the chair, 
and the meeting was closed with the doxology, and 
a benediction. Upwards of 260/. was subscribed 
towards liquidating the remaining debt. 

CHELSEA CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, MARKHAM- 
SQUARE.—A_ series of very interesting services in 
connexion with the laying of the foundation-stone of 
this chapel took place on Tuesday, October 5th. In 
the early morning a prayer meeting was held in the 
chapel, in Radnor-street, when upwards of 130 per- 
sons were present, and earnest prayer was offered 
that the blessing of the Most High might rest upon 
the engagements of the day. At two o’clock in the 
afternoon, a large multitude of people being present 
in Markham-square, the service was commenced b 
the singing of a hymn, after which the Rev. T. 
Alexander, of the Presbyterian Church in Chelsea, 
read the Scriptures, ard prayer was then offered b 
the Rev. J. M. Soule, of „ e Before 
ing to lay the stone, the Secretary of the Building 
Committee read a parchment document to be de- 
posited in the stone, containing a brief history of 
the church, the names of the pastor and members, 
the form of church government, the doctrines taught, 
the circumstances leading to the erection of the 
chapel, the names of the building committee, and 
= * by the pastor and officers of the church. 

is parchment was then placed in a bottle, to- 
gether with a copy of the New Testament Scriptures, 
a sketch of the chapel, with one gold and several 
silver and . r coins of the reign of her present 
Majesty. is being sealed was handed to C. E. 
Mudie, Esq., and, being deposited by him in the 
stone, Mr. Mudie proceeded to perform the labour 
imposed upon him. The meeting was then addressed 
by Mr. Mudie, Dr. Leifchild, and the Rev. J. 8. 
Pearsall. In the evening about 300 friends assem- 
bled for tea in the chapel, in Radnor-street. When 
ample justice had been done to the refreshments, the 
business of the evening commenced ; and after prayer 
by the Rev. James Brake, C. E. Mudie, Esq., was 
voted to the chair, and addresses of a very interest- 
ing character were delivered by the chairman; Revs. 

Brown, of Wrexham; J. de Kewer Williams, 
of Kensington ; W. H. Aylen, of Kennington; W. 
French, of Richmond; J. C. Hooper, the pastor ; 
also by J. Firby, Esq., Mr. Steggall, and the Secre- 
tary of the Building Committee. At this meeting 
the sum of 115/. was subscribed towards the Build- 
ing Fund. Thus happily has been inaugurated a 
great event in the history of Independency in 
Chelsea, and has been commenced under the most 
favourable auspices a building which in its archi- 
tecture is chaste and beautiful, and in its internal 
arrangements is convenient and commodious. The 
number of sittings is to be 1,200, besides school- 
rooms, &c., for 850 children; and well under these 
circumstances may the promoters of this scheme 
„thank God and take courage.” 


Correspondence. 


CAUTION TO THE BENEVOLENT ! 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — I believe your paper is open for the exposure of 
all shams, whether religious, political, or social. 
Allow me space to mention one in the shape of a 


man going about on what is termed the ‘‘ cadging” | 


system. 

He called upon me a few evenings since—after dark— 
and told me a long ‘‘cock-and-bull” story; the gist of 
which was, that his name was Willoughby (doubtless 
he has his alias); that he was a surgeon—had been in 
practice at or near Leamington, and used to sit under” 
the Rev. Dr. Winslow, to whom he was well known; 
but that some three years since he had got into trouble 
through money transactions, and had run away for fear 
of being arrested; that he had been all this time in 
France, and had just walked from Folkstone on his 
return home, wishing to surrender himself to his 
creditors, &c.” 

I heard what he had to say, and then asked what he 
wanted me to do? I soon found that some cash was 
what he should like, and a pair of shoes ! 

He appeared to be in great distress, and I gave him a 
trifle to belp him on. 

I have since written to Dr. Winslow, and have this 
morning received a reply from that excellent man, in 
which he says :—‘* The person to whom you refer is a 
gross impostor. He came to me many years ago with 
the same story, and ever since then has been using my 
name to further his wicked imposition. Put him into 
the hands of the police, and do all you can to expose 
him.” 

Following the Doctor’s advice I send you this state- 
ment. There are plenty of deserving cases“ for the 
consideration of the charitably inclined ; and it is a sad 
thing when their money is thrown away on worthless 
characters. 

The hero of this story is a tall, thin man, apparently 
about thirty-eight or forty years of age, with a pale, 
sharp-featured face, and a profusion of whiskers. His 
manners are very gentlemanly ! 

Sir, I should think, that, if after reading this descrip- 
tion of him any of your readers should be favoured by 
one of his calls, they will be able to recognise the 
gentleman, and give him a“ becoming reception!“ 

I am, yours respectfully, 
E. WHITING FINCH. 
Tonbridge, Kent, Oct. 11, 1858. 


= 


LETreR-Boxes.—In consequence of the extensive 
use made of pillar letter-boxes throughout the 
metropolis, the Postmaster-General has issued orders 
for the erection of forty, in addition to those in use. 
When these are completed the number in the city 
and suburbs will amount to eighty, and eventually 
it is intended to fix them at every convenient spot 


within a circle of twelve miles from the General 
Post - office. 
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THE GERMAN KIRCHEN TAd AT HAMBURG. | 


We are indebted to the News of the Churches for a 
a of the proceedings of the above body, which 
will be read with great interest by English Chris- 
tians. The meetings were commenced at Hamburg 
on the 14th ult. e are informed that there was a 
powerful 5 mg to the holding of any such meet- 

u 


ing in Hamburg, and it was for a time feared that 
very few woul ps their houses to receive guests 
during the time of meeting, as has always been the 


case. Hamburg has seven Lutheran churches for a 
83 of nearly 200, 000 people, of whom seven- 
eighths are Lutherans, but only one of these churches 
could be had for the purpose. The others were re- 
fused. One church was ted for a concert to be 
held during the meeting of the Kirchentag, but was 
8 refused for Divine service. In the Ham- 

urg churches there are stringent rules ibiting 
preachers from beyond the bounds of the State occu- 

ying the pulpit without a special license obtained 

rom the civil courts. This license was obtained, but 
other difficulties arose. At last, however, two other 
Lutheran churches were obtained for the evening ser- 
vices. Fears were entertained of a riot, so great 
seemed to be the hatred of the people to the meeting, 
but these and all other fears were happily disap- 

ointed. The lists showed 839 strangers, and 1,157 

amburgers, making in all 2,026 persons who took 
part in the meetings as members, besides many hun- 
dreds who occupied the galleries as spectators. 

PASTOR AND PEOPLE. 

The first subject for discussion was ‘‘ the rights of 
the congregation to special pastoral care,” introduced 
by General-Superintendent Jaopis. The people 
have a right, he said, to expect from their pastor 
that his sermons be so constructed as to reach the 
heart, and guide in difficult cases in daily life ; that 
his house stay always open, and his heart too, to re- 
ceive the members of his congregation, and sympa- 
thise with their wants. The pastor should regularly 
visit the people at their own houses, and deal so 
faithfully with the individual consciences that each 
member of his parish should know that, under all 
circumstances, he can seek his pastor’s counsel, and 
depend on his sympathy. Several rules were given 
by which the proper relation between r and 
people might be restored ; it was especially advised 
that the large parishes should be divided, and that 
the children should enjoy more-of the pastor’s care 


than had hitherto been the case. The youth is the 


hope of the Church, and from early years the young 
people ought to be accustomed to feel that they 
stand in the closest filial relation to their pastor. 

Dr. Nirzscn said, that ever tor has not the 
gift of visiting his people profitably ; to be able to 
pray with the sick, to advise the Po and inexpe- 
rienced, to deal with hardened an with tender con- 
sciences with success, is a gift of God, and is often 
possessed in a far higher . by laymen than by 
the pastor. Let the lay members of the Church then 
venture to use their gifts, by visiting the sick, the 
careless, the hardened, and try to draw the soul 
nearer to Christ. Thatis the great object of pastoral 
care, and in such a sense every living Christian 
man may be a pastor. The minister must have 
courage to speak to the people in private as plainly 
he does from the pulpit. When he visits, he ought 
to bear in mind that many souls, even in careless 
families, expect the pastor, when he calls, not to 
speak on indifferent subjects, but to deal with the 
soul. Then, how sweet is a word of comfort to a poor 
struggling awakened soul, that has not yet had cour- 
age to speak of the new light that has burst on him, 
while he is obliged to live in close contact with 
those that love the world. Let the pastor, in meeting 
casually with his people, sow the word liberally be- 
side all waters. 

General-Superintendent Dr. HorruANN recom- 
mended ‘‘ The Reformed Pastor,” by Richard Baxter, 
as a book calculated to guide an earnest servant of 
God in pastoral visitation. He himselfhad tried many 
a plan to come regularly into the houses of all his 
people, but alas! on calling, he found one family not 
at home, another so busy, that he felt himself an in- 
truder, in a third house, his own soul was so dead, 
that he could say but little. He had almost given 
up in despair, when Baxter's work fell into his hand, 
recommending special prayer as the remedy where 
the minister cannot reach his people. If he cannot 
speak to them about God, he may at all times speak 
to Gol about them. The minister might find, that 
after praying for some time over the special wants of 
his people, instead of having to seek them out, they 
would come to seek him. The apologies which the 
minister makes to his own conscience for not visiting 
his people, would soon lose their balmy power, if the 
prayer is only earnest. Soon would the state of the 
weather, the distance, the state of his own health, 
the claims of his own family, &c., not be inducements 
strong enough to keep him at home. Tke man who 
has prayed in earnest, will soon wish to sce whether 
his prayers have been of any use. Like the London 
chimney-sweep, who wanted to visit a missionary 
meeting, and who was refused admission in his work- 
day dress, but who cried, ‘‘ I must get in; I gave a 
penny to the mission last year, and I want to hear 
what good it has done;” so would the praying 
minister like to see what his prayers have done. 
Preaching without visitation, 1s like a carpenter 
driving nails with his eyes blindfolded. He hears 
the sound of the hammer erg on the board ; 
sometimes he hits a nail, but as often he drives it 
crooked. His preaching may be doing harm from 
not knowing the wants of the people. The pastor’s 
work is not accomplished till he has made every 
house a temple, and every father of a family a priest 
in his own household. 

Pastor TAUBE, of Barmen, remarked, that none but 


— — 


the ultras of the new Lutheran school are of opinion 
that the pastor should keep at a distance from the 


ple, because, as Pastor Lohe says, ‘‘ medicine is 
food.“ All other fractions of Church see in 
the pastor’s close relation to his people, the means of 


helping them. 
4 following resolutions were adopted by the 
mee — | 
1. The r recognises — t partition-wall 
2. Clainne for the — of a aaah the right of pastoral 


care, 

A. Calla especially on the God-fearing members of the chureh 

ee for pastoral care for their own souls, and those of their 
0. 

4. Appeals to the patrons of churches, to provide for 
pastoral care, by Atviding large parishes, 1 binding the 
y oo at his ordination to the performance of pastoral 

u 


5. 8 gratitude to God for symptoms of improve- 
ment, 


OATHS. 
_ The next 1 was the abuse of official oaths, 
introduced by Judge Evers, of Hoexter. He ex- 
plained the nature of an oath, its admissibili 


under the Christian dispensation, its abuse, 
the terrible consequences, e claimed 


oaths, in cases of evidence: 1. That they should 
never be administered for the sake of mere 
form; 2. Nor where the danger of abuse 
bears no adequate proportion to the advan 
sought ; and 3. That the outward form of adminis- 
tering the oath should correspond to the solemnity 
of the act. Drs. Krummacher and Mallet, Pastors 
Ball and Treviranus, took part in the discuasion, 
awakening attention to the peculiar forms of abuse 
in different parts of Germany; and the whole 
matter was referred to the Central Committee, to 
take steps for bringing the subject under the notice 
of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. 

This closed the public business of the first day, and 
in the evening a sermon was preached on behalf of the 


Jewish Mission. The Hamburg auxiliary to the 
British and Foreign Bible ety held also its 
annual meeting, at which the Rev. S. Bergne, Secre- 


tary of the Parent Society, and the Rev. Mr. 
Schneider, of the American Armenian Mission, who 
has laboured twenty-five years in Turkey, took part. 
There was besides, a sermon preached by Pastor 
Taube, of Barmen. A sacred concert was given in 
the Catharine’s Church, to which the strangers were 
admitted free of ex „and at which above 3,000 
persons were presen 
CHURCH AND STATE, 

On the second day of meeting, a paper was read 
by Professor HERMANN, of Göttingen, on the con- 
nexion between Church and State, or the union of 
civil and ecclesiastical offices, He spoke of the 
origin, the gradual change, and the present state of 
this union. He remarked, that to keep up this union 
is to preserve in the Protestant Church the Roman 
Catholic ideas of the middle ages, respecting the nature 
and design of a church. He showed how the State 
by its interference injures the church, and closed b 
proposing a resolution of the necessity of chu 
office-bearers being separate independent persons, 
capable of acting independent of the State. Pastor 
Monckeberg of Hamburg gave a brief statement of 
the manner in which the Hamburg Church is en- 
slaved by the civil 2 and deprived of all in- 
dependent action. He wished to see the church free. 
Dr. Mallet, of Bremen, said that much had been 
written and spoken on the subject, but little had 
been done ; no one likes to give up power which he 
possesses till it is taken from him. e civil autho- 
rities like to have the control of church matters in 
their hands, and many ecclesiastics would like to 
have the control of civil matters, Few are born with 
a crown on their head, but many with a crown in 
it—that is, a love to sway despotic power. If civil 
authority be bad, a hierarchy, where the rights of 
church members are not guaranteed, would be far 
worse. Let the State and Church be like man and 
wife, the less the one exercises his authority, and 
the more the other shows her willingness to seek the 
comfort and well-being of her partner, the happier 
is the married life. Privy-Councillor Bethman Holl- 
weg, and General Superintendent Dr. Hoffmann, 
thought that the fears entertained by each side, 
that it would be crushed by the other, were quite 
overstrained. The latter — examples from his 
own experience, how the Church can exercise her 
powers very well under any form of government, 
and under any amount of freedom or of control. 
Professor Dr. Baumgarten thought it was full time 
to come to the Scriptures, and to inquire what form 
of church government was there prescribed, and to 
return as soon as ible to that form, Dr. 
Nitzsch could not for his part find any definite form 
of church government prescribed in the New Testa- 
ment. He thought there was no fear of a hierarchy 
in the Church, if the State handed over to her the 
right of ting her own affairs, Tho resoluticn 
was , that it is desirable to have a separation 
of the two classes of office-bearers, that each may 
act independently in his own sphere. 

DUTIES OF PROPERTY. te 

The question of the relation of the Christian to 
temporal property was introduced by Consistorial- 
Councillor Carus, of Posen. He stated three funda- 
mental principles :—1. That every man has a right 
and is bound by duty to acquire property. Ho should 
be content, however, with what is given him. The 
duty of contentment is the antithesis of the rights of 

roperty. 2. The rights of property are undermined 
i selfishness, covetousness, 8 gambling, ex- 
cessive mercantile speculation, 3. It is necessary to 
restore ill-gotten gain: Prelate Kapff urged the 
necessity of a tender conscience in matters of tem- 
poral property, if one will have peace of mind, con- 
sequently the necessity of urging the example of 


Zaccheus with reference to wealth questionably ob- 
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tained. He insisted on the necessity of a certain pro- 
be it a tenth or an eighth, or a fifth, at least a 
333 rtion, of the income being devoted to God, 
— might be regarded as a loan which the 
occupier must use to God's glory. Dr. Hoffmann 
advised to read the Scriptures carefully through, 
marking all the passages that refer to the good thi 
of this ſite, and our relation to them, and thought 
that in this way many might be induced to alter 
many things in their family. Dr. Mallet objected to 
the speaker making it a duty for every one to 
— 1 He was content with having a 
right to do so, without having his conscience bur- 
dened with the duty. 
On Thursday, 16th September, the congress 


for Home Mission was opened 7 prayer from Prelate 
Kapff. In the absence of Privy-Councillor von 


Miihler, Mr. von Bethmann Hollweg gave in a report 
of what had been done in the Home Mission for the 


past year, 1 especially to the new reformato 
estab in Berlin, under the name of * 


stift, and to efforts made for improvi 
lodging - houses for tradesmen. The ot 
the mission were continued. 


POOR LAWS. 


the common 
er labours of 


Deputations were introduced from the Moravian | 


Brethren, from the German Reformed Church of 
America, from the Independents of England and 
Wales, and from several associations in Germany. 
The subject for discussion was the poor-law system, 
and it was introduced by the burgermaster of Elber- 
feld, Mr. Lieschke. 

state of the poor in large towns was graphi- 
cally capers and it was proved that the existing 
poor-law systems tend to perpetuate poverty. Two 
alms-receivers for eleven alms-givers is the propor- 
tion in the large towns of Germany, and the taxes 
for the muppo of the poor amount to five shillings 
English a head in the large towns. A great part of 
this money is given to persons who have no just 
claim, and what is even given to deserving poor 
awakens no gratitude, for it is doled out . Ts to 
the law of the land. After describing the efforts 
made in his native town for bettering the state of 
the poor, Mr. Lieschke drew a picture of the present 
state of Elberfeld. At present the town is divided 
into 255 circuits, the population being about 43,000. 
Volunteers are found ready to take up each circuit, 
and visit the families requiring relief. Each indi- 
vidual has seldom more than four families to provide 


for, and he grants relief as he sees meet. The amount | T 


is voted in a meeting of the visitors, and never more 
than for fourteen days ata time. If a family wish 
relief for another fortnight, there must be a new 
statement of their wants and a new vote. A close 
watch is kept over the moral character of the 
recipients, and domestic quarrels are often healed by 
the visit of the person who has charge of the family. 
Begging is now abolished, and the recipients of alms 
have been reduced from 5,000 to about 1,000 in a 
few years. He closed by summing up as follows: 

1. Assistance granted to the poor merely by the law 
of the land is in most cases insufficient to give real 
help, to prevent the increase of poverty and its conse- 
quences, for it awakens no gratitude, and possesses no 
moral power to elevate the character. 

2. Nothing but submission to the Divine law of love 


to neighbours, and regarding the relief of the poor as a 
duty to God, can meet the case. 


3. There must be the 1 influence and personal 
self-denial on the part of those who distribute the public 
alms, so that they shall keep up a regular personal in- 
fluence on the family relieved. 

4. e poor - law system ought to strive to en- 
courage this living constant intercourse between the 
dispenser of alms and the family of the recipient. 

The last subject was Popular Superstitions,” 
as a hindrance of vital godliness, introduced by Pro- 
fessor Dr. Wutke of Berlin. The immense church 
was crowded, and the idolatry and atheism of daily 
life was most unsparingly exposed. At the close of 
which discussion the reports of the special con- 
ferences were called for, and the business was 
summed up. 


Foreign and Colonial. 


FRANCE. 

A grand review was held at Chalons on Saturday, 
at which the Emperor was present. After the re- 
view the Emperor and Empress went to Rheims. 

Their Majesties arrived at the Cathedral on Mon- 
day. where they were received by the archbishop 
and bishops, surrounded by the children born the 
same day as the Prince Imperial. ‘There was great 
enthusiasm amongst the people. Two speeches were 
delivered, one by the mayor at the Normal School, 
and the other by the archbishop, at the banquet in 


the archiepiscopal palace. In the evening there was 
a grand ball at the Town Hall, and illumination in 


the town. 

The coasting trade of France is rapidly falling off 
under the influence of protection, and it would 
further appear that an active warfare is now going 
on between the canal and railway interests. The 


latter are icularly obnoxious to the Prohibi- 
tionists for having purchased English rails, and for 
being under the terrible suspicion of leaning towards 


a liberal commercial system. They have organised a 
general attack on railways. : : 

A warning“ has been given to the Girondo, a 
journal of Bordeaux, for having, in an articie on the 
state of the provincial press, ‘‘ violently attacked the 
law on the press, and represented it as an instrument 
of oppression and tyranny.” 


AUSTRIA. 
A Vienna letter says The reduction of the army, 
which has been the general subject of conversation 


) for some days past, has been commenced. In virtue 


of an Imperial decision, four sections of the superior 
command of the army at the head of which is placed 
the Archduke William have been dissolved, and 
the business connected with them divided amo 
the other sections. By this measure, the sections o 
the superior command of the army are now reduced 
to five.” 

The Vienna Gazette publishes a new law concern- 
ing the military conscription. The term of service 
remains at eight years, as formerly. The nobility 
will not be exempt. 


PRUSSIA. | 

The King has at last consented to the appoint- 
ment of the Prince of Prussia with full powers to 
act as Regent. 

By a royal decree, dated Sept. 7, the Prince of 

ia is requested (the King being still unable to 
resume the reins of Government) to exercise the 
royal power until the King can resume his functions. 
The Prince will act on his sole responsibility before 
God and according to his conscience and conviction, 
but in the King’s name and as Regent. In conse- 
quence of this decree the Prince of Prussia has 
transmitted a decree to the Minister of State, dated 
the 9th, declaring that Divine Providence being 
pleased to prevent the King from ae ublic 
affairs, the Prince has, in pursuance of the King’s 
request and of Art. 56 of the Constitution, assumed 
the Regency of the country, as being the nearest 
agnat to the throne. The Prince, therefore, accord- 
ing to the provisions of Art. 56, convokes the two 
Chambers on. October 20. 

It will be noticed that the Prince Regent is de- 
clared to be ‘‘ responsible sy f to God,” and to be 
free to govern ‘‘ according to his conscience,” words 
which may have been and probably were intended 
as much to exclude the notion of constitutional obli- 
gation as to release the Prince from the governmental 
policy he found in practice. 

The Minister of the Interior, Herr von West- 
phalen, is dismissed, and Baron Flottwell, Civil 
Governor of the province of Brandenburg, formerly 
Finance Minister, is appointed provisionally, and 
has arrived at Berlin. 

The King seem to be worse. Dr. Frerichs, the 
celebrated physician in lunacy cases, who was called 
in by the court physicians to give his opinion on 
the state of the King, before the royal journey to 
egernsee, has again been summoned to Berlin. 
Great difficulty has hitherto been experienced in 
finding medical men willing to give a certificate that 
there is no hope of the King’s ever recovering his 
faculties again to fit him to undertake the respon- 
sible duties of sovereignty, without which the 
Prince of Prussia was naturally disinclined to take 
the initiative and claim the Regency. The same 
difficulty is still in existence, for neither Dr. 
Romberg, nor Professor Schoenlein, nor Dr. Grimm, 
can be prevailed upon to subscribe their names to 


such a document. 
PORTUGAL. 
The presence of two French ships of war in the 
Tagus has not tended to facilitate the settlement of 
the old difficulties between France and Portugal. 


There is, however, a very general belief that they 
will shortly be settled. 


TURKEY. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has presented an 
autograph letter from Queen Victoria to the Sul- 
tan, inviting him to receive particular communica- 
tions. 

Madame Thouvenel was to leave on the 29th 
ult., Monsieur Thouvenel remains until the middle 
of October. 

It is positively asserted that the palace debts 
have been reduced one half. 

Advices from the province of Bagdad state that 
the tribes are still in revolt, and that Omar Pacha’s 


army is in a bad situation, being much decimated 
from want of provisions. 


UNITED STATES. 

With the exception of the news concerning the 
Austria, nothing of importance is sent from 
America. 

The yellow fever continued its ravages in New 
Orleans. The deaths for the week numbered 445. 

A Boston telegram of the 28th says: Captain 
Townsend, of the slave brig Echo, after a further 
examination this morning, was remanded for a fur- 
ther hearing before the United States Circuit Court, 
which meets October 15, when the question of juris- 
diction will be argued. He was also admitted to bail 
in 5,000 dols. on a complaint of misdemeanour, under 
an act of 1818, preferred by the district attorney.“ 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

The accounts from the gold fields on Fraser River 
are very encouraging. The miners are busily em- 
ployed, and gathering from five to fifty dollars worth 
of dust per day. The 
troublesome, and several white persons had been 
killed by them. The governor had sent an agent 


among the savages, who had patched up a sort of 
truce, but apprehensions prevailed that the Indians 
contemplated a general uprising against the intrusive 


miners. The governor of the British possessions, 
though averse to the outrages committed by the 
Indians, is altogether opposed to the American set- 
tlers assuming the right to chastise’ their foes when- 
ever they deem the provocation suflicient to justify 
their so doing. 
INDIA. 
The steamer from Alexandria has arrived with 


Calcutta dates to the 28th of September, and Hong 
Kong to the 24th of August, 


Indians were somewhat 


| 


N 


The movements of General Roberts have termi- 
hated in a success, On the 14th of August he 
overtook the rebels at a place near Valhaucar 4 


turing four and all their ammunition, and kill- 
ing 700 on the field. The rebels fled in all directions 
After the fight cavalry and infantry were sent in 
pursuit, to cut up as many as possible, and to seize 
their elephants. 

The latest intelligence of the Gwalior rebels is that 
they have su ed in crossing the Chumbul at 
Sagool Khan, and reached Gossowan. Colonel Parck 
who was in pursuit of them, had been misled by in- 
correct information, and thus missed them. At 
Lucknow 1 had been made for attacking 
the rebels at Sultanpore, where they mustered in 

reat force, and where Banee Madhoic has joined 
em with 13,000 men, of whom 8,000 are his own 

Uowers, and they have eight guns. 


CHINA. 
Intelligence from Hong Kong states that in punish- 
ment for the late outrage at Namtow, General Van 


Straubenzee, with 700 men, had sacked and burned 
th 


i 
e troubles at Ningpo continue. At Canton 
affairs are satisfactory. 

FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

The Bank of Prussia has raised its discount (Bank 
wechsel Disconto) from four to five per cent. 

A Spanish Mission, on board the steamer Vasco 
have vered two islands on the coast of Africa, 
and have taken possession of them. 

Accounts from Madrid state the permission to hold 
meetings, make speeches, and publish manifestoes 
with a view to the elections, as done by the Pro- 
gresistas, has been refused to the ultra-democratic 
party. 

Advices from Utah mention that everything was 


peaceable between the Gentiles’ and the Saints,” 


though the latter still keep a strict guard upon their 
women. The troops at Camp Floyd were all well. 
General Johnston intended wintering there, and the 
men were building huts. The Indians were quiet. 

On the 30th September the Bavarian Chamber of 
Deputies was dissolved by means of the subjoined 
Royal rescript :— 

Maximilian II. salutes his beloved and faithful. We 
feel ourselves moved—in accordance with paragraph 23, 
Chapter VII., of the Constitution—to dissolve the pre- 
sent Diet, and purpose forming a new Chamber of Depu- 
ties within the time fixed by the Constitution. ith 
the assurance of our Royal favour and grace we remain, 

Munich, Sept. 30, 1858. MAXIMILIAN, 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR. 
(Abridged from the Statesman. ) 

Thomas Carlyle was born on the 4th of December, 
1795, in the parish of Middlebie, about half a mile 
from the village of Ecclefechan, in the pastoral dis- 
trict of Annandale. His father was a small farmer, 
in comfortable circumstances,—a man _ possessing 
great force of character, of an earnest religious nature, 
and much respected throughout the district, not less 
for his moral worth than for his native strength of in- 
tellect. By the villagers he is said to have been re- 
garded as quite an oracle, and they still relate many 
instances of his striking original observations, and 
strong sarcastic wit. In his parentage, therefore,” 
as Carlyle himself says of Burns, ‘‘ he had every rea- 
son to reckon himself fortunate ; his father was a man 
of thoughtful, intense, earnest character, as the best 
of our peasants are ; valuing knowledge, possessi 
some, and, what is far better and rarer, ep 
for more; a man witha keen insight and devout 
heart ; reverent towards God, friendly therefore to 
all that God has made; in one word, though but a 
hard-handed peasant, a complete and fully unfolded 
man. Such a father is seldom found in any rank of 
society ; and was worth descending far in society to 
seek.” Add to this, that Carlyle’s mother was a 
woman of superior intelligence, kind-hearted, and 
pious, and it will at once be inferred that his home 
education must have been far superior to that of the 
ordinary race of men. 

After a few years’ attendance at the neighbouring 
parish school, where he acquired the ordinary rudi- 
ments of education, he was sent to the grammar 
school of Annan, to make himself master of those 
branches of learning required to fit him for the Edin- 
burgh University. It was here that he first be- 
came acquainted with Edward Irving, his senior by 
a few years, who had commenced his brilliant aca- 
demic career before Carlyle went to Annan. One of 
the most touching in the Miscellanies ” is 
that where he describes the impression which Irvi 
made upon him on his first return from Edinburgh. 
The first time I saw Irving was six-and-twent 
years ago, inhis native town, Annan. He was fres 
from Edinburgh, with college prizes, high character, 
and promise : he had come to see our schoolmaster, 
who also been his. We heard of famed pro- 
fessors, of high matters, classical, mathematical, a 
whole wonderland of knowledge; nothing but joy, 
hope, healthfulness, without end, looked out from 
the blooming young man.” This was written in 1835, 
so that it carries us back to the summer of 1809, 
Carlyle being in his fourteenth, and Irving in his 
sixteenth, year. 

From the Grammar School of Annan, young Car- 
lyle was in due time sent to Edinburgh University, 
where he was distinguished at an early period as a 
hard student anda very original thinker. Number- 
less stories are told of the wondertul extent of his 
reading at this period, which appears to have been 
as varied and comprehensive as that of Dr. Johnson, 
who could grapple with whole libraries,” Teufels- 
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dröckh, in his description of that nameless university 
where he received his education—‘‘the worst of 
hitherto discovered universities out of England and 
Spain —admits that, in spite of the wretched sys- 
tem pursued by the hidebound pedants, to whom 
was entrusted the task of instructing ‘‘ eleven hun- 
dred Christian striplings, he did acquire by means 
of reading a good foundation for a literary life. 
„What vain jargon of controversial metaphysic, 
etymology, and mechanical 4 falsely 
named science, was current there, I indeed learned 
better perhaps than the most. Amongeleven hundred 
Christian youths, there will not be wanting some 
eleven eager to learn. By collision with such, a cer- 
tain warmth, a certain polish, was communicated; by 
instinct and happy accident, I took less to riotin 
than to thinking and reading, which taiter. tis 
was free todo. Nay, from the chaos of that library, 
I succeeded in fishing up more books, perhaps, than 
had been known to the very keepers thereof. The 
foundation of a literary life was hereby laid. I 
learned, on my own strength, to read fluently, in 
almost all cultivated languages, on almost all subjects 
and sciences.” If we suppose this nameless univer- 
sity to have been that of Edinbugh, as it was forty 
years ago, we shall not be very wide of the mark ; 
and, in that case, the studies of Teufelsdréckh may 
be taken as representing those of his biographer. 

By the time he had completed the course of study 
required to qualify him for the church, his views re- 

ing that profession had undergone a * 
or some time he remained uncertain as to what 
course he would take. Notwithstanding all its draw- 
backs, a literary life must have had many charms for 
him, if one may judge from what he says 2 
it, in that beautiful e in the commencement o 
the second book of his Lif e of Schiller,” where he 
describes the perils and the glory of an author’s life. 
After two or three years spent in the teaching of 
mathemetics, in which he tly excelled as a 
student, he became tutor to the late Mr. Charles 
Buller, in 1823, and continued in that capacity for a 
year or two, during which time he wrote the ‘‘ Life 
of Schiller” and translated ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister.” 

It has been frequently stated that Mr. Carlyle 
commenced his literary career as the translator of 
Goethe's Wilhelm Meister,” in 1824. This is not 
quite correct. He had previously made his appear- 
ance in the London Magazine, where the first part 
of his Life of Schiller” appeared in 1823, and was 
followed by second and third portions of that ad- 
mirable piece of biography in 1824. The list of con- 
tributors to the London Magazine at that period 
was a brilliant one. Among other distinguished 
names it included those of Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, 
Allan Cunningham, De Quincey, and Thomas Hood. 

In 1825, the Life of Schiller,” which had been 
re-cast and considerably enlarged, was published in 
a separate form. It did not excite much attention, 
but what notice it received was highly favourable, 

Those who have been previously familiar with the 
later writings of Carlyle, in reading the Life of 
Schiller for the first time, can hardly fail to notice 
the very intimate acquaintance which that early pro- 
duction displays with the literary life and character. 
The opening passages in the second book, to which 
we have already adverted, contain the germ of all 
that he has aan on that subject in many a beautiful 
form, during the last thirty years. His criticism of 
Schiller’s views regarding the spirit in which — 
ought to be written, though modestly expressed, 


shows also that he had even then arrived at a much | PO 


sounder conclusion, on that subject, than the author 
of the history of The Thirty Years’ War” had 
done. Schiller, in one of his letters, says It is a 
poor and little aim to write for one nation ; a philo- 
sophic spirit cannot tolerate such limits,—cannot 
bound its views to a form of human nature so arbi- 
trary, fluctuating, accidental. The most powerful 
nation is but a fragment; and thinking minds will 
not grow warm on its account, except in so far as 
this nation or its fortunes have been influential in 
the progress of the species.” Upon which Mr. Car- 
lyle mildly remarks that, ‘‘ Universal philanthropy 
forms but a precarious and very powerless rule of 
conduct; and the progress of the s 
out equally unfitting for deeply exciting the imagi- 
nation. It is not with freedom we can sympathise, 
but with freemen. There ought, indeed, to be in 
history a spirit superior to petty distinctions and 
vulgar partialities ; ee affections ought to 
be enlightened and purified ; but they should not be 
abandoned, or, such is the condition of humanity, 
our feelings must evaporate and fade away in that 
extreme diffusion. Perhaps, in a certain sense, the 
surest mode of pleasing and instructing all nations 1s 
to write for one.” 

In 1824 the translation of Wilhelm Meister“ 
made its appearance. It was A by Messrs. 
Oliver & d, of Edinburgh, but without the 
name of Mr. Carlyle, who was then utterly unknown 
to fame. ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, a 
novel from the German of Goethe,” was all the in- 
formation which the title-page contained regarding 
the origin of the book. 

Carlyle had now fairly embarked in literature as 
the business of life. hatever the hardships or 
perils of such a career—and no one has ever painted 
them in gloomier colours—he had made up his mind 
to encounter them with a firm and resolute purpoge, 
In 1827, an article on Jean Paul—the first of that 
brilliant series of critical and biographical essays 
which have made his name so famous made its ap- 
penn in the Hdinburgh Review, This was fol- 
owed up, in the succeeding number of that periodical, 
by his celebrated essay on German Literature,” 
which at once entitled the young reviewer to a place 
2 * first critics of the age. 

Of Mr. Carlyle’s mode of life at this perio’, we 


pecies will turn | P 


have a pleasant sketch in the following extract from 
one of his letters to Goethe, which is given by the 
latter in his preface to the German translation of the 
Life of Schiller” :— 


Craigenputtoch, 25th September, 1828, , 
You inquire with such warm interest respecting our 
present abode and occupations, that I am obl to say 
a few words about both, while there is still room left. 
Dumfries is a pes town, containing about 15,000 
inhabitants, and to be considered the centre of the trade 
and judicial system of a district which possesses some 
importance in the sphere of Scottish activity. Our 
residence is not in the town itself, but fifteen miles to 
the north-west of it, among the granite hills and the 
black morasses which stretch westward through Gallo- 
way, almost to the Irish sea. In this wilderness of 
heath and rock, our estate stands forth, a green oasis, 
a tract of ploughed, partly inclosed and planted ground, 
where corn ripens, and trees afford a shade, although 
surrounded by sea-mews and rough-woolled sheep. 
Here, with no small effort, have we built and furnished 
a neat substantial dwelling; here, in the absence of a 
professional or other office, we live to cultivate litera- 
ture according to our strength, and in our own peculiar 
way. We wisha ety growth to the roses and flowers 
of our garden; we hope for health and ul thoughts 
to further our aims. The roses, ind are still in part 
to be planted, but they blossom already in anticipation. 
Two ponies, which carry us everywhere, and the 
mountain air, are the best medicines for weak nerves. 
This daily exercise, to which I am much devoted, is m 
only recreation, for this nook of ours is the loneliest in 
Britain—six miles removed from any one likely to visit 
me. Here Rousseau would have been as happy as on 
his island of Saint Pierre. My town friends, ind 
ascribe my sojourn here to a similar disposition, an 
forebode me no good result. But I came here solely 
with the "> to M my way of life, and to 
secure the independence through which I could be 
enabled to remain true to myself. This bit of earth is 
our own: here we can live, write, and think, as best 
leases ourselves, even though Zoilus himself were to 
e crowned the monarch of literature. Nor is the 
solitude of such great importance, for a stage-coach 
takes us speedily to Edinburgh, which we look upon as 
our British Weimar. And have 1 not, too, at this 
moment, piled upon the table of my little library a 
whole cart-load of French, German, erican, and 
English journals and periodicals, whatever may be their 
worth? Of antiquarian studies, too, there is no lack. 
From some of our heights I can descry, about a 1 
journey to the west, the hill where Agricola and his 
Romans left a camp behind them. At the foot of it I 
was born, and there both father and mother still live to 
love me. And so one must let time work. But 
whither am I wandering? Let me confess to you, I am 
uncertain about my future literary activity, and would 
gladly learn your opinion — yy it; at least, pra 
write to me again, and speedily, that I may ever fee 
myself united to you. . . The only piece of any 
importance that I have written since I came here is an 
" . on Burns.“ Perhaps you never heard of him, 
and yet he is a man of the most decided genius; but 
born in the lowest rank of t life, and through the 
entanglements of his peculiar tion, was at length 
mournfully wrecked, so that what he effected is com- 
paratively unimportant. He died in the middle of his 


career, in the year 1796. We English, especially we 
Scotch, loved Burns more than any poet that lived for 
centuries. I have often been struck by the fact that he 


was born a few months before Schiller, in the year 
1759, and that neither of them ever heard the other’s 
name. They shone like stars in opposite hemispheres ; 
or, if you will, the thick mist of earth intercepted the 
reciprocal light. 

In addition to the Essay on Burns,” which he 
seems to have considered the only piece of any im- 
rtance that he had written in his mountain soli- 
tude, that lonely nook ‘‘ among the granite hills and 
the black morasses, was also the birthplace of Sartor 
Resartus,” and several articles for the Foreign Re- 
view, the first number of which appeared in 1828. 
It was the fate of ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,” like that of 
many other works destined to become famous, to be 


Y | timentaliam in the other writi 


rejected at first by several London publishers. One 
of the most eminent, to whom the MS. had been 
submitted in 1831, returned it with the remark, 
„that the writer only required a little more tact to 
produce a popular as well as an able work.” Fancy 
the biographer of Teufelsdröckh“ endeavouring to 
acquire a little more tact,” in order that he might 
roduce popular works! The publisher went on to 
say, that he had sent the MS. to an accomplished 
German scholar, whose opinion he enclosed. Those 
who have read the Testimonies of Authors,” at 
the commencement of ‘‘ Sartor,” will remember the 
dictum of the Highest Class Bookseller’s Taster.“ 

TASTER TO BOOKSELLER.—The author of Teufels- 
dröckh“ is a person of talent; his work displays, here 
and there, some felicity of thought and expression, con- 
siderable fancy and knowledge; but whether or not it 
would take with the public seems doubtful. For a jeu 
desprit of this kind it seems too long; it would have 
suited better as an essay or an article than as a volume, 
The author has no great tact; his wit is frequentl 
heavy, and reminds one of the German baron who too 
to leaping on tables, and answered that he was learning 
to be lively. Js the work a translation! 

Such was the mild, half-contemptuous tone in which 
the bookseller’s taster dismissed to oblivion, as he 
doubtless fancied, one of the most original works of 
the present age. In other quarters its reception had 
been equally unfavourable. Its author finally gave 
up the notion of publishing it as a book, and sent it 
in successive portions to Fraser's Magazine, where it 
* in 1833-4. 

the summer of 1837 Mr. Carlyle delivered a 
series of six lectures on German Literature, at 
Willis’s Rooms, to what the newspapers of the day 
described as a very crowded, yet a select audience,” 
But, though well known among the aristocracy of 
intellect, the author of Sartor Resartus“ was much 
less known to the bulk of his own countrymen at 
that period than he was to the people of New Eng- 
land. The lectures were not even noticed in many 
of the newspapers, in spite of the large audiences by 
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a 1 — 
which they were attended. From a solitary notice 
in the ‘ator, it appears that the first lecture con- 
sisted of a History and Character of the Germans, 


whom he described as the only genuine European 


* unmixed with stran 
by the success of his first course of 
lectures, Mr. Carlyle gave a s of twelve in 


1838, „On the History of Literature; or, the Suo- 
cessive Periods of European Culture.“ These were 
delivered at the lecture-room, 17, Edward-street, 
Portman-square. The first was given on Monday, 
the 30th April, and they were continued on Monda 
and Friday each week. He again extemporises,” 
says Mr. Leigh Hunt, in a characteristio notice of 
the two first lectures, which im the 
Examiner. ‘He does not read. We doubted, on 
hearing the Monday’s lecture, whether he would 
ever attain, in this way, the flu 
for which he ranks 
private; but Friday's discourse relieved us. He 
a like R 1— A 
„in common wi a limits 
which the hour confined him. * 
In the concluding lecture, which must have been 
8 . the series, asa 
portion of it was auto-biographical, he d 
effect which Werterism ” — upon cons aan 
and the antidote which he found to that morbid dem- 
of Goethe. He 
found in Wilhelm Meister the letters of 
several young persons who had written for informa- 


tion about how to attain happi were tossed aside 
unanswered, and this struck oa very vo- 
ing that a receipt for happiness” was just the thing 
that he wanted, and had at that time been anxiously 
The seriousness of Goethe's character oon 

in this 


seeking 


myatic — * 2— —＋ no man could ex- 
plain — and it were better unexplained— though 
they were lonely, pitiable, who had not a Sor of 
it, which heroic martyr - spirits of old times had called 
the cross of Christ, and which Goethe himself had 
called the worship of sorrow ;” this he began to 
apprehend was the true object of search, and the 
roper end and aim of life. This is only a feeble out- 
ine of what he said, but those who to study 
Mr. Carlyle’s doctrine regarding the search after 
happiness more 8 will ind much useful in- 
struction in The Eve g Yea,” in Sartor 
Resartus,” where he appears to have embodied no 
small portion of his own ex ce, 

cy to other courses of lectures were given by 
Mr. lyle : in 1839, on the Revolutions of 
Modern Europe ;” and in the following year on He- 
roes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in we 
Throughout both courses his audiences are described 
as having consisted mainly of what may be called 
the anstocratic intellectual class ; till, however 
with a leaning to the liberal side, as may be su 
from their going to hear him.” Mr. — Hunt, in 
noticing the second lecture of the course elivered in 
1839—the subject of which was Protestantism, 
N — the Bible, Luther, Knox, and Gustavus 

olphus“ —gives the followin hicdescription of 
the style of Mr. Carlyle’s —5 q and the effect 
which it had on his aristocratic audience ;— 


There is frequently a noble homeliness, a passionate 
simplicity and familiarity of 8 in the language of 
Mr. Carlyle, which give startling effect to his sincerity, 
and is evidently received by his audience, especially ths 
fashionable re of it (as one know by the increased 
silence), with a feeling that would smile if it could, but 
which is fairly dashed into a submission, grateful for 
the novelty and the excitement by the hard force of the 
very blows of truth. Thus, in describing the lie“ 
which the papal tyranny had become by dint of its own 
obvious disbelief and worldliness, he 
be one of the most melancholy 
august a thing (as any sovereign 
faith) could possibly offer. 
formalists have any longer anyt 
anomaly. Good men get out 
secondary kind of man that 
the world be a lie, and evorything present and future a 
juggle, then that may be a truth, But not otherwise. It 
must be altered, a thing like that.” The effect of h 
convictions like these, uttered in such simple trut 
words, and with the fervour of a Scottish accent (as if 
some Puritan had come to life again, liberalised by Ger- 
man D his own intense reflections 
experience) can be duly appreciated only by those who 
see it. Every manly face among the audience seems to 
knit its lips, out of a severity of sympathy, whether 
he would or no; and all the pretty Church and State 
bonnets seem to thrill through all their ribbons. 


Of the four courses of lectures delivered by Mr. 
Carlyle, that of 1840 on ‘* Hero-Worship” is the 
only one he has published. Frequent applications 
have been made to him from America since then, 
and also from many of our provincial towns, for the 
delivery of a course of lectures, but all have been 
alike refused, At the urgent solicitation of many 
friends and admirers, he consented to give the 
four courses we have mentioned, but on finishing the 
fourth he emphatically declared his determination to 
have done with that mode of utterance, The 


series, in which he took 
his audience, will be Jong remembered by 
heard him. Here finally,” said Mr. Carlyle, 
„these wide roamings of ours through so many 
times and places in search of heroes, are to terminate, 
am sorry for it. There was pleasure for me in this 
business, if also much pain. It is a great subject, 
and a most grave aud wide one on this which, not to 
bo too grave about, | have named hero-worship, It 
enters deeply, as I think, into the secret of man- 
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's ways, vitalest interests in this world, and 
— ——— at present. With six months 
instead of six days we might have done better. I 
promised to break ground on it. I know not 
whether I have even 
had to tear it up in the rudest manner in order to 
get into it at ail. Often — 
utterances thrown out isolated, unexplained, has 
your tolerance been put to the trial. Tolerance, 
ience, candour, all-hoping favour, and kindness, 
which I will not speak of at present. The accom- 
plished and distinguished—the beautiful, the wise— 
something of what is best in England, have listened 
1 to my rude words. ith many feelin 
n. ly thank you all, and say, be wi 
you all! 
Meanwhile his fame as a writer has been lag snd 
extending during the few years to which we have 
been adverting. In 1837, The French Revolution, 
a History, by Thomas Carlyle, brought his name 
prominent] ore the public for the first time ; all 
that he written up to that period having been 
published anonymously, In the following year, 
‘Sartor Resartus” was at last published, as a book, 
and in 1838, the first edition of the Miscellanies” 
made its appearance in four volumes, containing his 
contributions to the Edinburgh Review, Foreign 
Review, British and Foreign Quarterly Review, 
Westminster Review, and Fraser's Magazine, from 
1827 to 1838. 25 
In 1839, he first broke ground on the condition of 
England question, in his Chartism, which was 
ished at the close of that year, and caused great 
intment among many of his admirers, who 
— in vain through the various chapters for 
any encouragement of their suffrage movements, 
—— agitations, and other popular modes 
of curing effectually the discontent and misery of the 


1 * le. 
“Past and Present,” published in 1843, he 
went still more deeply into the causes of our social 
disorders and painted in the most gloomy colours the 
condition of England, with an aristocracy which 
cannot or will not govern, and a parliament elected 
by bribery, which prefers wearisome, profitless talk 
to indi le work. But it was in his Latter- 
day Pamphlets,” which appeared in 1850, that Mr. 
le first grappled with the leading questions of 
the day. In those pamphlets entitled ‘‘ The Present 
Time,” Downing-strest, New Downing-street,” 
Parliament, and Stump Oratory,” he uttered 
some of the boldest and most unpalatable truths that 

ever were in this or any other country. 

His work on Cromwell, on which he had been 
employed several years, was published in December, 
1845, under the modest title of Oliver Cromwell’s 
Letters and Speeches; with Elucidations, and, as 
the author mentions in the preface 
edition, ‘‘ contrary 
some of im 
In 1851, Mr, Carlyle ga 
of John Sterling,” a work which has been justly 
called one of the finest biographies ever written, 
but which has given rise to much controversy 
regarding the worth and tendency of Carlyle's 
writings. Perhaps his new work, The Life 


* 


of Frederick the Great may somewhat modify ® 


the hostility of his more ardent Protestant critics, | 
while it is likely, on the other hand, to ex- 
cite a considerable amount of open or concealed 
malignant hatred among those Ultramontane and 
Puseyite persons who infest English literature and 
journalism so extensively in these latter days. 


M.P.’s ON REFORM. 


MR, COLLIER AND MR. WHITE. 
Mr. R. P. Collier, M.P., and Mr. White, M.P., 


} 


to the second , Tights the 
to expectation, spread itself with | 


ve to the world his Life | not to place themselves in a 
the will of the people. 


| rates. Passing on to the consideration of the India 


in accordance with a custom, initiated at Plymouth, 


by Mr. Collier, presented themselves before their said it was not his intention to give any factious op- 


constituents in the Mechanics’ Institute on Tuesday , 


evening, the 5th inst., to give an account of their 
votes and 
session. . Rowse took the chair. 

Mr. Colin, having testified to the valuable ser- 
vices of his colleague in the house, proceeded to 
address himself to the main subject of 4 


for the introduction of the Co 
plained that his reason for voting for that measure 
was a conscientious belief that the law, as it une- 
q affected foreigners and British subjects, 

alteration. He could see no reason foreigners 
accused of ng marder, whether of a peasant or 
a crowned ould not be equally amenable to 
the laws of this country as any nat 
Referring to the down 
he 
adhered to and evinced a desire to carry out the 
liberal principles he professed, his party would still 


have been in power; but he had not shown himself 
ed to advocate those measures of reform which 
he country demanded ; and any measure of reform 


isagreement | delay 
between himself and his constituents—-viz., his vote Government an excuse for doing nothing. 
nspiracy Bill, and ex- | far from saying that he believed it was immaterial 


for dissatisfaction with the late Admiuistration, and 
traced its acts down to its defeat on Milner Gibson’s 
motion of censure for not replying to the Walewski 
despatch, Mr. Collier said it was his intention to 
have supported Mr. Wyse’s motion on the Cabinet 
appointments ; and the Government must have gone 
out upon that, even if they had not been defeated on 
the other motion. He had been elected to support 
Lord Palmerston's Government; but, as a 
member of the great Liberal party, finding 
Lord Palmerston indisposed to carry out 
those measures which were necessary, and that he 
was not disposed to take the position of leader of 
that party, he had felt it his duty to oppose the 
noble lord. The hon. member, after elaborately 
defending his vote on the Conspiracy Bill, proceeded 
to review the business of the past session. He 
rejoiced at the abolition of the property qualifi- 
cation for members as opening the door for the 
admission of intelligent representatives of the 
working classes, but he regretted that this beneficial 
measure had been in some degree neutralised by the 
adoption of the Corrupt Practices Bill, which made 
it legal to pay the expenses of voters to the place of 
polling. That bill ought to have been entitled a 
„Measure for the Encouragement of Bribery and 
Corruption,” and he pledged himself, if no other 
member did so, to introduce a motion for its repeal. 
(Applause.) He did not go to the extent the 
Chartists did in advocating the payment of mem- 
bers, but he thought that would be far less absurd 
than making members pay for their seats, and 
instanced the enormous sums lavished in the metro- 
politan and some other large boroughs. One good 
thing the Parliament had done had been to emanci- 
pate the Jews, or, rather, the strong force of public 
opinion had extorted a concession from the House of 
Lords which virtually admitted the Jews to a par- 
ticipation in the civil privileges enjoyed by their 
Christian fellow-subjects. The Lords saw the 
ridiculous position in which they were placed by 
the motion of Mr. Duncombe, and the sense of | 
ridicule accomplished what even a sense of justice | 
might have failed to exact. He much regretted | 
that they had not acted in the same spirit of con- | 
cession with regard to the Uhurch-rates, and eulo- | 
gised the services of Sir J. Trelawney in relation to 
this question. He should oppose any compromise | 
on the subject; the only mode of settling the matter | 
was to do away with it altogether. (Cheers,) He 
much regretted the course adopted by Lords Pal- 
merston and Russell, and hoped they would be in- 
duced to change their opinions on this question. 
The House of Lords had stood out against the 
abolition of Church-rates, but it depended on the 
“sage how long they would continue to do so; 
or, depend upon it if the people insisted on their | 
ouse of Lords would give way 
If they wished to preserve | 


to their just demands. 
their existence the House of 

sition antagonistic to 
The — member next ad- 
verted to the application of the principle of limited 
liability to joint-stock banks, to the registration of 
partnerships, and to the equalisation of the poor- 


„ he thought it an improvement on the former 
state of things, although not the best measure which 
could have been adopted. The transferof the supreme 
power from a company which had long mismanage 
the affairs of our vast Indian possessions to the 
Queen was necessary, and he had, therefore, sup- 
ported the bill, although it was defective. Mr, 
Collier glanced at the state of the army, and could 
not conceive anything so bad as the administration 
of that branch of the service. He referred to the 
disclosures at Weedon, and expressed his opinion 
that it was high time to interfere and put an end to 
a system 80 „ disgraceful, (Cheers.) 
. sty of the present Government, Mr. Collier 


rds would do well | 


— — — — 


8 to introduce a measure of that sort they 
could not stand; for it was, after all, not my Lord 
Derby or my Lord Palmerston, but the people who 
overned the country. Public opinion was the 

reath of the body politic; and if * opinion was 
sound no Minister could ruin the country, or, if 
rotten, no Minister could save. Withr t to all 
the cardinal measures of liberalism he and his hon. 
colleague were agreed, and he had no doubt they 
would always continue to act in unison. He might 
add, that he believed a better member they could 
not have; he had honestly earned his popularity. 
The hon. gentleman resumed his seat amidst loud 
applause. 

Mr. WHITE next addressed the mecting at some 
length, chiefly on abstract questions of political 
economy. He spoke with some warmth on the Con- 
spiracy Bill, which he denounced as a measure that 
would have tended to jeopardise our independence. 
He rejoiced in the opposition which he had given to 
that measure, and if he had done nothing more, he 
should be proud of having opposed its introduction. 
He expressed, in general terms, his dissatisfaction 
with the Government of Lord Palmerston ; and con- 
demned the exclusive character of the noble lord’s 
administration, ‘The hon. member spoke of his vote 
on the Havelock memorial, his exposure of the nig- 
gardly course * pore to be acopted, and of the 
prominence he had sudddenly attained through the 
columns of the 7'imes and other journals. He alluded 
also to the reckless expenditure of public money in 
= for unnecessary pur „and expressed his 

lief that we should not obtain any economy of ex- 
penditure uutil we had a reformed Parliament. A 
permanent financial committee should be appointed, 
to whom should be referred all questions of expendi- 
ture. The Committee should have power to command 
the attendance of the heads of cach department ; and 
no money should be voted unless certified to be 
necessary forthe public service. With regard to the 
Reform Bill, his name was asociated with the Reform 
Committee, and their object would be to carry out 
the programme adopted, as far as possible: they 
oe d get all they could, and as much more as pos- 
sible. 

Votes of confidence were passed in favour of both 
members. 


—— — 


| 


LORD JOHN MANNERS, 

In the middle of a speech on fox-hunting, single- 
stick and ploughshares, at an agricultural dinner at 
Waltham, Leicestershire, Lord John Manners has 
been the first gently to break the silence of Ministers 
on the subject of the promised Reform Bill, From 
his speech we learn that there is to be a bill, with a 
slight hint as to its spirit— 

I have said that in the past session of Parliamen 
there was not much to attract the attention of an agri- 
cultural assemblage. The future, of course, is dark, but 
at the same time it is more than probable that the ques- 
tion most likely to interest an agricultural assemblage in 
the next session of Parliament will be the much-discussed 
question of Parliamentary reform, Upon that question, 
of course, my lips are sealed, and I can only say, that by 
one of those curious turns of the wheel which mechanises 
modern politics, it seems to be reserved for a Tory Go- 
vernment to render less anomalous, and to make better 
adapted to the growing intelligence, property, and num- 
bers of the community, the Whig Reform Act of 1832, 
I can only say, that her Majesty’s Government will enter 
upon that most serious task with the single and earnest 


d | endeavour so to mend the representation of the people in 


Parliament as to secure the best electoral body and the 
best representative body which can be obtained for the 
me of this country. But, gentlemen, after all, 
iustings, registration courts, 1 1 speeches 
from the hustings, and even speeches in Parliament, and 
divisions consequent thereupon, are only a means to an 
end, and that end is the good self-government of a Chris- 
tian and a civilised community. ud cheers, ) 


MR, HUGESSEN, 


Mr. Huaessen, speaking to his constituents at 
Deal, on Thursday, remarked— 


r to the administration of Lord Derby. He 
ooked at measures rather than at men, aud pro- 


gs in Parliament during the last | vided he found the present Government adopting 


liberal and progressive measures, those measures 
would have his support. 
for perpetual change, and believed it obstructed and 
the progress of public business, and * 

o was 


who held the reigns of oflice; but, as he thought it 
more important that we should have measures of 
reform to consider whether this person or that 
person governed for the time being, he should sus- 
— his judgment with respect to the acts of the 

rby Administration; and when the contemplated 


born subject. : Reform Bill was brought forward he would 
nfall of the late Administration, | give it his best attention, and, if satisfied with 
his belief that had Lord Palmerston it, it should receive his support. 


He should 
have had more confidence in them if they had 
spoken out plainly, and said, We have been wron 
all our lives ; we see the error of our ways and wi 
now amend,” If they would say plainly, ‘‘ We do 
not think reform wanted, but we know it is neces- 


would be incomplete that did not provide for the | sary to be reformers to keep our places, and we will 


of the voter by the introduction of the reform,” he would 


to them, Keep your 


sa 
On this subject he (Mr. Collier) felt no hesi- | places; but he shjected to words being used in a 


tation in clearly 

Bill to be efficient must 

telligent classes, Every man above twenty- | Liberalism. 

one who 

a residence, 

crime, was entitled to a vote, and ought to have it— | was i 
(cheers) ; and he would be glad to see in Parliament | measures, and Pot 4 
some of the intelligent re 

ing Classes. These were the opinions he had always | 

asserted, and if they had been acted upon by Lord 

P that nobleman would still 

the head of affairs, 


tatives of the work - that they would bring forward a 


his opinion that a Reform | non-natural sense, and to attempts to make people 
ve the franchise to the in - believe that Conservatism meant Radicalism or 


(** Hear,” and cheers.) All he could 


i oe 7 or whole of a house as say was, that his hopes from the Conservatives were 
and who not been convicted of any | founded chiefly upon their inconsistencies; but he 


prepared to give à fair hearing to their 
be glad to 2 and believe 

eform Bill of 
which he could approve ; but to be satisfactory it 


must protect the voter, considerably extend the 


ve been at | suffrage, and provide for a modification of the 
Having glanced at other causes electoral districts, and unless the Government were 


(Hear.) He had no desire | 


In the kind of conversion exhibited by Lord Derby’s 
Government, one of two dangers is to be apprehended-— 
either that the Government will bring forward liberal 
measures to damage them in their introduction, or, if 
they are sincvre, there is the danger of their running 
into the wildest extreme of Radicalism. Thus, it is pos- 
sible, upon the last assumption, for the new Reform Bill 
to contain not only the five points of the Charter, but to 
have five other points of a Derby Charter added. 
(Laughter. ) 


Mr. Hugessen seems to fear from the Derby Govern- 
ment a bill that will swamp the middle classes by 
giving power to the uneducated lower classes,” 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


The state and prospects of education have received 
some public notice this week. Mr. Adderley has 
been advocating the educational prize scheme in 
Staffordshire. Sir John Pakington has addressed a 
meeting at Worcester to celebrate the establishment 
of the Worcestershire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes, 
which had been set on foot a few months ago by his 
son Mr. J. S. Pakington. He approves of these unions. 
Mr. Sotheron Estcourt and the Bishop of Salisbury 
have spoken at the annual meeting of the Hants and 
Wilts Adult Education Society, which seems to have 
been very successful in its operations, at least in the 
eyes of its — The Salisbury meeting was 
addressed by 

MR, ESTCOURT, ? 
who, after some preliminary remarks, said that 
what they ought to do was to establish the means 
of giving both sexes instruction after the usual period 
of their attending school, without interfering with 
their ordi occupations, through the instru- 
mentality of their relatives, friends, and employers. 
As an instance of the difficulties that at present ex- 
isted in keeping the children of the agricultural la- 
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bourers at school, the right hon. gentleman said that | 


about a year ago he was desirous of doing something 
to promote education in his own parish, and, as an 
example, wanting one boy on his farm, he thought 
he would take two, and that the two should make 
one boy, as regarded their work—one being at school 
and the other at work alternatel kind of Castor 
and Pollux, one in heaven and the other on earth ; 
but what was the result? Why, he was sorry to sa 
that after about three or four months’ trial he found 
they preferred earth to entering the gates of paradise, 
or, in other words, that they preferred digging in the 
soil of the earth to that of the fields of knowledge, 
_aud they left his employment as soon as they found 
another master who would employ them in the sole 
cultivation of the soil, The alternate system would 
not answer, and they had no right to expect success 
from it, because it was an attempt to interfere in an 
artificial manner. The only enduring mode by which 
they might hope to effect the continuance of the 
education of boys and girls after the period when 
they usually left school, would be by producing in 
their minds a desire for it, either because it would 
promote their interests or give them pleasure ; and to 
speak plainly, he saw no other mode of doing it than 
by the establishment of evening schools, where, for 
a slight emolument, working men of a little educa- 
tion would be willing to attend and instruct those 
requiring it. The main thing, however, after all, 
was to interest the people who were to be benefited 
by this movement. During the Crimean war his 
rishioners took a great interest in the events of 
hat period; and in order to cultivate among the 
labourers a desire of improvement that then mani- 
fested itself, he established a reading-room for them, 
roviding them with paper, candles, and fire; and 
in order to make them feel a greater interest in the 
matter, and a degree of independence, he made each 
person who attended contribute a penny a week 
towards the expenses ; and the result was that every 
adult in the parish enrolled his name as a member, 
and attended the reading-room ; but at the end of the 
month one of them informed him that they could 
not go on, because many of them could not read on 
account that the print was so bad. He advised them 
to get a reader, and they did so, atid upon the whole 

it answered very well. 

THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 

The bishop said he entirely concurred in all 
that had been said by the chairman. He fully 
approved of night schools for the labouring popu- 
lation, and he had taken every opportunity of in- 
forming his clergy that he thought, so far as their 
health and means would permit, they could not be 
more usefully employed in the winter mcnths than 
in oe such schools, and, he rejoiced to 
say, he believed there was no diocese in England 
where there was more being done in that respect than 
in the diocese of Salisbury. He was not speaking by 
compar sons he had instituted, but from information 
given to him by one of her Majesty's inspectors of 
school, and who had given him most pleasing in- 
formation relative to the number and Wan of 
those schools, To make them attractive to the adult 
population they must not view them simply as 
schools, but as a place where they might obtain in- 
teresting information. 

MR, ADDERLEY, 

Mr. ADDERLEY, at Stoke, before distributing the 
prizes, delivered an address, in which he said the first 
inference to be drawn from the largeness of the 
number of candidates who were elected to be examined 
in the Scriptures was that the general feeling of the 
people of this country was by no means in favour of 
a national system of secular education only, This 
was now taken as a settled fact by Parliament, and 
was always considered one of the solved problems of 
edutation. He believed that the religious difficult 
need be no obstacle if the parents were sensible and if 
the managers of schools and the examiners were 
trustworthy. But religious jealousies did exist, and 
there was nothing else which prevented the forma- 
tion of a great national scheme of education. It was 
these religious jealousies which had rendered the 
Irish National Education scheme as purely denomi- 
national as the National Schools of England, and 
which had prevented the adoption in this country of 
a plan far more economical and efficient than that 
which at present existed. There were, however, 
signs of these jealousies vanishing ; for Mr. Norris 
reported that several of the promoters of British 
Schools had expressed their complete willingness that 
he should examine the children taught in them. 
Referring to an earlier report of Mr. Norris, with re- 
gard to children being — from school at too early 
an age, Mr. Adderley said he did not at all wish to 
compel parents to keep their children at school. It 
was sometimes contended that the Legislature ought 
to use such compulsion, ‘but he thought such a course 
ought to be guarded against ; and he did not believe 
it would ever succeed in England. It would be in- 
efficient, and would be sure to be evaded. He be- 
lieved that the best scheme for keeping children at 
school for a proper length of time was the prize 
scheme. He was not for keeping the children of 
labourers from the labour which was their real school 
for life, and a very efficient school too; but, at the 
same time, he thought a prize scheme was doing, and 
was likely to continue to do, a good work, by pre- 
venting reckless parents and employers from prema- 
turely benefitin = the strength of those who ought 
to be at school, The existence of an Educational 
Commission at this moment must be of very great 
interest to every friend of progress. The commuis- 
sioners had commenced their investigations with 
gyeat spirit; and they intended for their guidance to 

ake sample districts from various parts of the 
tountry. What their object was, or rather what the 
object of Parliament was through them, was to arrive 


‘latter statement, adding that the shoes he bou 


—— 


at some safe conclusion regarding the present of 
education generally, They * the a oie. | 
spected schools, but they also wished to know the 
state of those which were not inspected. Th 
wished also to know the state of remote places whi 
had no schools at all; and he could assure the me t- 
ing that the gentlemen who composed the commission 
were very able men, and had set about their work 


y | with great earnestness and vigour, They would, 


among other things, consider the prize scheme with 
the view of ascertaining how far it could be made 
available for a national system of education, That 
was all he should say with)regard to their work, but 
he would add that when they made their report he 
did not believe they would 2 any radical 
change in the existing system. This association and 
other associations might, therefore, prooeed without 
waiting for the report of the commissioners, for he 
believed that the prize scheme exactly embodied the 
best principles of the existing system. The very in- 
teresting extracts which Mr, Norris had read 

the competition papers must convince them that the 
associution was —— a great and good work, and 
that it deserved the warm support of all the friends 
of education. 


THE WEEDON FRAUDS INQUIRY. 


The commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
malpractices at Weedon, renewed their labours on 
Wednesday morning, in London, at an early hour. 
They were occupied the greater part of the forenoon 
in inspecting the establishment of Messrs, Hayter 
and Howell, the Government packers in Mark- lane. 
The various officers of the firm explained to the com- 
missioners the mode of packing army clothing for 
exportation, and the system of „ pursued 
for checking the quantities received and exported. 
Mr. Turner, M. P., one of the commissioners, who, 
from his connexion with Manchester, is familiar with 
such matters, pronounce. the plan and method of 
packing to be highly satisfactory. The commis-. 
sioners subsequently sat in No. 11 committee-room 
of the House of Commons, and examined two gentle- 
men on the subject of their inquiry. The first was 
Mr. E. Elliott, an inspector at the Tower. He 
stated that in the autumn of 1856, two parcels of 
shoes were forwarded from Weedon to the Tower to 
be sold by public auction. Each parcel contained 
10,000 pairs, and upon a casual inspection they were 
found to be of mixed qualities. They were not 
thoronghly inspected, because they were forwarded 
under an order of sale from the Minister at War, and 
all the authorities at the Tower had to do was to 
sell them, which they did accordingly. None of 
them were purchased by Mr. Levy. The second 
witness was Mr. Levy  himaclf, who confirmed the 
t at 
the Tower had been condemned, and forwarded from 
Deptford. Mr. Levy then entered into explanations 
regarding the sale of a large quantity of condemned 
grey cloth, which had been forwarded from Weedon 
to the Tower for sale, He said that his bid at the 
auction was the last—it was 2s, 8d. a yard but it 
was refused, and the cloth withdrawn. Shortly 
afterwards the same materia! was offered for sale by 
public tender, and at his instance a friend tendered 
to purchase it at 2s. 74d. a yard, and this tender was 
accepted. Subsequently he sold the same cloth to 
an army contractor at 3s. 8d. and 48. Ad. a yard, 
and it was made into soldiers’ trousers, which were 
accepted at Weedon, The commissioners will 
continue to sit in town during this week. 

On Thursday, the commissioners resumed their 
my in committee room No. 11; Mr. Selfe in the 

ir. 

Mr. H. G. Hayter, of the firm of Hayter and 
Howell, of Mark Lane, Government ert 
was examined, and stated that his house had been 
engaged in the — of military 3 
the year 1753. In the year 1854, when Mr. 
Herbert was Secretary at War, a change was made, 
and they (Messrs. Hayter and Howell) were ap- 
pointed by letter from the War Office as Govern- 
ment army clothing packers, and were paid by the 
War Office instead of by the colonels of regiments, 
as heretofore. The rule was to send invoices to the 
War Office of all goods passing through their hands ; 
the Government paid nothing for storing, but only 
for the packing and forwarding. No doubt it was 
true that the rent of their premises was considered 
in making their contracts with the Government. 
The aggregate amount paid by Government to 
witness's firm during the two years for packing 
amounted to 12,400/., but a large amount of that 
was paid by them for shipping — forwarding goods, 
and the expense under that head for 1856 was 482. 
Gs. 10d., and for 1857, 1,205/, Their firm packed 
for all the regiments; in ordinary years the charges 
for packing were covered by 5,000/, They had re- 
ceived an intimation from Lord Panmure, than on 
and after the 31st of March next, the army clothing 
would be ked in the Government stores, and in 
that letter Lord Panmure stated that the Government 
were perfectly satisfied with the manner in which 
they had carried out their contracts. 

fter other witnesses had been examined, Mr. 
Selfe said there had been v rumours of bribery 
at Weedon, but the moment investigation began 
they vanished ; and it was his opinion that they had 
not had a tittle of evidence to prove the rumours 
well founded. He thought that up to the present 
moment the charge of bribery existing at Weedon 
was false and frivolous. —Mr. Turner made some re- 
marks of a similar tendency. 


since 
ydney 


M. Donati, the discoverer of the comet now visible 
in the heavens, has been appointed assistant. astro- 
nomer of the Imperial Museum of Florence. 
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Wednesday, Oct. 13, 1858. 
INDIA AND CHINA. 
NANA 

Buy telegram from Alexandri . 

is reported that the Begum of Lucknow has of 
to deliver up Nana Sahib on condition of meray to 
herself. There seemed to be no doubt that he was 
closely pursued, and had taken refuge in the jungles. 


FRANCE, 


The E 1 a | 
* * „ and the Empress arrived yesterday 


The marriage of the Duke of Malakoff and Malle. 
Paniega took place before the civil law 


officers, at 
half-past four. All the ministers and high i. 
taries of the State were present. The Pl 
marriage was celebrated at nine o'clock in the 


the day and ecli almost every oth 
topic. It is certain chat the Fren i 
Cabinets are very far from being but it is 


8 7 2 


also, as far as can be in 
certain that the French Government us 
never had, the least idea of war, and now 
mainly how the Donawerth and Auetertite, which 
were so rashly sent to Lisbon, may best be got 
away without open and palpable d it. 
Independance, indeed, says the Bretagne, 120 

, and several war steamers will be sent to rein- 


orce them, — 
UNITED STATES, ~~ 
The Vanderbilt, with three days’ later advices 
from New York, has arrived off Cowes. 
The steamship Arabia, of the Ounard line, from 
Liverpool on the 18th ult., arrived at New York on 


: 


burg line, which succeeded the Austria from that 
port on the 15th ult. She exploded her 0 


when less than a day out, and was obliged t 
back. Five ns wore in ; win 


Unfavourable accounts had begun to dome in from 
the Kansas gold region, Late advices from Pike's 
Peak reported that the miners were returning to the 


States, and it was added that the emigrating oom 
nies which were furming in Leav 
Wrence were disband an ph Pag? il 

rumours which reached them. The weather at the 

mines was le, and at times very severe. 


Northern Camanches, 
Apaches, numbering in all fou 
against that 
the latest indications, an army would 
employed in fighting the Indians. 


of 
STEAM TO AMERICA, 
On Monday evening an entertai t was 
by the directors of the Atlantic R Mail 
avigation Company, on the Pacific, 
ety Bay, and about to sail for St. J 
New York to-morrow, on her | 
America. The chair was oocupled by 
Lever, Esq., and among the company 
Viscount and Lady Bury, Mr. 
N. Montague, Lord Cast) | 
MF ss Sir esketh Fleetwood, Hon, Mr. 
Hon. Mr. Hancock, Mr. John Ennis, M. P., 
Dr. M‘Elley, Roman Catholic 
the Rev. Peter Daly, &e. 


bands, 
won be Ay 


in 
0 d 


9, 
Rev. 
Bishop of Galway ; 


The usual loyal : been disposed. of, 
The Rev. Mr. Dal Success 0 
Atlantic Royal Steam ; A1 


stability of the — 
gentleman 3,000 passengers — 1 
mon above 0 

Galway to and from America, and upwards of 4, 


tons of valuable goods, 


Sin James Ourzak.— Last night's Gascetie an- 

nounces that the Queen has directed letters sae to 
be passed under the Great Seal, ting the dignity 
of a Baronet of the United Kinglom of Great. in 
and Ireland, unto Sir James 12 Tie. 
tenant-Genera] of her s 6, 
Member of the Council of the Governor al of 
India, and to the heirs male of his body Iswfully 
begotten. 
Society ovr Frizwps.—Prizz Essay.—-We aro 
informed that no less than 160 Mas. have been 
received in competition for the two prizes of one hun- 
drod guineas, and fifty guiness, on “The Decline of 
the Society of Eriends,” The essays thus sent in, are 
very varied in character, quality, and length. Severul 
of them are from America. It will require onsidera- 
ble time to arrange them in the order of merit, and 
while the adjudicators carncetly apply themselves to 
the task of examination, competitors must be prepared 
to wait at least some few months. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY, 


Fresh up to-day, the receipts of wheat were limited ; 
but we had u few of Monday's samples, from Kent, on 
offer. For and fine parcels, the demand may be con- 
sidered y, at Monday’s 


ices, Only 1,510 of 
foreign wheat having come * holders were 1 their 
demands ; but the amount of business doing on 


f te Floating cargoes of grain gold at 
Fine — barley a? sally de Kinda | . a pre- 
vious rates, Malt was a fair inquiry, but not dearer. 
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abrodd. 
0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
„J. E.“ — The controversy regarding the Church - rate 

contest at Llanfair is more suitable for a local paper. 
T. Ooloman,”--The ‘‘ news”, comes too late; it is 
three, weeks old, 

 LAANGORDMORE CHURCH-RATE:— We are requested to 
state that the rate asked for in this case was 1}d., and 
not 18, Ad. as printed in this journal. A correspondent 
informs us that the pro- rate party make much of this 
* “8, O.,“ Marnhester.—We must adhere to our ordi- 
nary rule of not inserting attacks from correspondents 
upon the opinions expregsed by other journalists, 


Tea ot —ͤ — “ag 
Che Ronconkormist. 
J) J WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1858. 
i 8 nn mn , 
: |, SUMMARY. 

Conrgrences again! Scarcely has the British 
a uded its Nowe ye = the re- 
porters settled down to mockery of brief rest, than 
the Nati nal Association — that it is 
ready, to. begin talking. This year the Asso- 
ciation, meets at. Liverpool,—for, in their pre: 

e 


youthful activity, our scientific bodies, 

Farliam nt in — time, move from place to 
place. It is not until a respectable old age 
overtakes them that they settle down to fixed 
centres of light. Now, with the very highest 
appreciation of the objects sought to be attained 
by this-hew.aociety z with the sincerest and most 

ul esteem for many of its members, we 
cannot in i "ee a talk is in prospect 
i had i Five gentlemen, in five rooms 
reading papers on five different subjects to five 
separate of twenty- 


jences, and an average 
fend ( ‘lente to each class l One 
ach is th 
hich 


* 


tion 


forty papers in three or four days! 
e gum of the programme, and it is one 
whi 1 — preoludes the possibility either of 
the fair treatment of a aingle topic or of a right 
and healthy Sarena ing produced by a 
single paper. We do not know what arrange- 
wents the Association makes in respect to th 
dmission of papers—whether the Executive 
mmittee sits as a Grand Jury over the essays 
av. are offered and sought, or whether any 
ntléman of fair reputation for ability may, by 
ing notice, secure for himself an audience, or 
1 07 only the chance of one — but it strikes 
us that some — should be made in this 
particular. e present arrangement is neither 
ae “respectful to the best N nor very 
much calculated to answer the ends contemplated 
by the Association. The number of papers to 
be read should be strictly limited, the 
speakers chosen with more discrimination, and 
some arrangements made for lan ampler daily 
report than is ‘customary from each section to 
the general body. As it is, and as it promises 
to be this week, the reforms 22 do not 
obtain u ‘sufficient hearing, and the Association, 
if it ant e ye more than another, we 
are d it is that of the waste of intellect. 
Lord John Russell’s address on Monday will 
have prepared the members and auditors for a 
sincere, comprehensive, and lofty consideration 
of the subjects that may be submitted to them. 
It was characterised by great breadth of view, 
exact knowledge, and a high moral tone. In 
“another place” and under other circumstances, 
it would have been considered as wanting in the 


many of the topics introduced; but such an 
opinion, however much it may be required in 
St. Stephen’s, would have been in bad taste in 
St. George's. The address was characterised 
by the most admirable modesty. 

Lord Brougham yesterday morning did not 
hesitate to trespass upon the verge of politics. 
His ore denunciation, in his address on 
Popular Literature,” of the Paper-duty, before 
Lord John Russell, Sir John Pakington, and 


naciously supported it, and the loud ay 
with which it was received, will we hope help to 
brace up the public to an unmistakeable ex- 
pression of its will upon this matter. “The 
action of this duty,” said Lord Brougham, is 
among the greatest anomalies of our political 
administration. While we profess to promote 
education, and, indeed; the improvement of the 
people in every way, and expend large sums 
yearly to further this great work, we raise, on the 
other hand, a powerful obstruction to all our 
operations by laying a tax upon knowledge in 
each one of its various departments. We pay 
for schools in all the ways in which such ex- 
penses can be incurred, and we wilfully raise the 
— of every book which can be used at them. 

e profess to encourage reading among the 
ple, and we directly and effectually discourage 
it, raising the price and lowering the value of 
everything they read.” 

There have, —— been other conferences, 
amongst whieh we have pleasure in tukin 
especial note of a meeting of the clergymen an 
churchwardens of the rural deanery of Shrews- 
bury to consider what should be done in regard 
to Church-rates. A Total Abolition Bill having 
passed the House of Commons and received en- 
couraging support in the House of Lords, the 
Church seems to be suddenly waking up to 
the necessity of making a show of defence. But 
it is done so late and is done in such a hasty 
manner as to beget more than à suspicion that it 
feels itself to be on false ground. It is scarcely 
respectful, perhaps, to compare the Shrewsbury 
clergymen and churchwardens to a party of 
wreckers, seeking what they can seize from a 
ship fast sinking through the quicksands—but 
that is the position which they seem consciously 
to occupy. Their angry intolerance of truthful 
and sincere opposition in their own body is 
itself a proof of their wrong position. A man 
who feels that he is doing a right thing can bear 
with patience to be —— But we ought to 
be satisfied when Shrewsbury clergymen can 
only say We must evidently give up the prin- 
ciple ;’ Church-rates as they are and have been 
are clearly doomed—all that we have now to 
do is to snatch as much spoil as we can ! 


But the anger of a decanal body is meting fe 
the anger of a bishop! Can any one who has 
read the Bishop of Exeter's speech on the occa- 
sion of the consecration of Tiverton burial 
ground not find room for pity—sorrowful human 
pity—for such an exhibition of impotent malice 
4 ite? „Oh, for a curse to kill with!” cried 
he of Troy, when all his power and glory was de- 
arting from him, and such is Exeter’s spirit. 
his description of the burial service of dis- 
senters: In the non-consecrated portion it was 
ible, nay, even probable, that the most hor- 

rid and even blasphemous scenes should be per- 
formed, and that parties would actually avail 
themselves of the opportunity to trample on the 
cross of Christ; it was imperative that there 
should be means adopted to prevent Christians 
exposing themselves to such indignities. It was 
a glorious thing for the Church that blasphemers 
and infidels were not permitted to lie inthe same 


e| ground with Christians.” The Bishop has been 


compelled against his inclination, and after hav- 
in n defeated in the law courts, to consecrate 
this ground, or to see it consecrated by another 
and so with one hand he dispenses a blessing an 
with another a curse. Love ye your brethren, 
but hate ye your enemies, and kick ye their 
dead! Exactly what the savages of North Ame- 
rica do, who, when their enemies have escaped 
their hands, turn and defile their burying-places. 

Another bishop—Bishop Jackson, of Lincoln— 
has also spoken on church matters this week, for 
the purpose of asserting the right of the church, 
while it is in a majority and while it can, to levy 
a church-rate ; and an earl—the Earl of Dart- 
mouth—has described to wonder-stricken pea- 
sants what would be the terrible consequences to 
this country if church-rates were to be abolished. 
In dignified and happy contrast stands the Earl 
of Carlisle, who at Bradford, on Thursday, denied 
the right or duty of Government to interfere in 
any way for the purpose of propagating religion. 
Church subjects are evidently becoming more 
and more popular, and, as in all former agita- 
tions for reform, free discussion is preparing the 
way for sound and final legislation. 

It is the same abroad. At the interesting meet- 
ing of the German Kirchentag, which we report 
in our Ecclesiastical columns to-day, the most 


expression of a personal opinion with regard to delicate relations of the state to the church 


other members of Parliament who have so perti- | P 


and 
to ony on 822 were discussed with - 
out restraint, and but one opinion expressed with 
regard to necessity for perfect freedom, if the 
church is to do its work. Some who spoke and many 
who applauded, on the occasion, are members of 
the National Church of Prussia, are recognised 
officers of this state, and members of the court of 
Berlin. The freedom with which they gave utter- 
ance to their thoughts may enco a 

thut e spoke not without expectation of ap- 
roval. nt od 

But Prussia will now be wound up and regu- 
lated again. The secret history of the last 

that is reported from Berlin, will not be known 
until the present generation has ceased to care 
for particulars of court intrigues ; but the 

is agreatone. The party of Constitutional order 
has finally triumphed. . The King, or rather the 
King’s advisers, have succumbed, and the state is 
saved from possible anarchy by the regular ap- 
pointment of the Prince Regent. The beginni 
of the end is the dismissal or resignation of the 
most prominent member of the Russian party. 

Naples again festering with cruelty; weak, 
Portugal brow-beaten by the strong despot ; | 
France, again at Chalons, and once again at 
Rheims, imperially reminded of her mili 
tiny, are the principal features of foreign politics ; 
—excepting Austria, which formally announces a 
reduction of its regular army by one-fifth. 

Some emphasis should perhaps be laid upon 
the scene at Paris yesterday on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Duke of Malakhoff. So 
marked have been the attentions of the Emperor 
of France in this matter, as to beget a suspicion 
that he feels compelled to court the popular 
chiefs of the army. | 

The Austria This awful story is being re- 
peated in every shape, as though once read it 
could ever be forgotten. We have no relish for 
gloating over human tragedies, and do not 
envy those who have. The agonies of the dying, 
and the shrieks of the lost, are scenes and — 
that, often repeated, have a tendency not to 
soften, but only to harden, or worse — to senti- 
mentalise. 


THE CZAR AND THE SERF. 


From the dulness and dearth of domesti 
= it is a pleasant surprise to turn to 

ussia, and watch the progress of one of the 
grandest experiments which lend a dignity to 
modern times, Five yearsagoevery British ton : 
uttered contempt for Russia—now tinged with 
indignation, then assuming a hue of pity, accord- 
ing as the Czar or his subjects chanced to be 
uppermost in the mind. At that time, it was a 
species of treason to indulge the hope that the 
reigning family of St. Petersburg might possibly 
entertain some ideas higher than that of terri- 
torial conquest, and it was anti-patriotic to sup- 
pose that the various peoples under the sway of 
the Emperor were susceptible of anything re 
sembling Anglo-Saxon civilisation. We were 
then just drifting into the all-devouring maél- 
strom of war, in which myriads of men and 
millions of treasure were destined to be en- 
gulfed. Whether our strife and our victory in 
that contest achieved for us results at all worth 
the sacrifice we made for them, is a point. which 
we shall not now discuss, But, assuredly, few 
of us, at the period we speak of, would have been 
inclined to conjecture that the transaction which 
future historians will probably reckon as the 
greatest and most beneficent of the present cen- 
tury would occur in Russia, and that the most 
active, most zealous, most able agent in origi- 
nating and completing it, would te the Czar, 
Alexander the Second. So true is it that “ fact 
is stronger than fiction.“ 


Our readers will not now learn, for the first 
time, that the Emperor of all the Russias has 
recently concentrated all his attention, and 
brought all his mighty influence to bear, upon 
the abolition of serfdom throughout his 
dominions. There may be dynastic considera- 
tions which, if thoroughly known to us, would, 
in part at least, account for this Imperial patron- 
age of what may be not inaccurately described as 
a social revolution, There may be, in addition, 
political reasons which should make the monarch 
desirous of counterbalancing the weight of his 
nobles, by the industry, energy, and expansion 
of a free population. Human motives are com- 
monly mixed, and those which sway the bosoms 
of Emperors are not likely to be devoid of all 
selfish alloy. But, in the present instance, it is 
scarcely reasonable to withhold from the Czar 
the credit of being moved by high moral as well 
as political considerations— nor does his personal 
character, so far as it is known to us, belie these 
pretensions. Of all the potentates of the present 
age, Alexander II. of Russia appears to be most 
devoutly cognisant of his responsibility to God, 
and to devote himself most conscientiously +o the 
patriotic work of elevating his people. Absolute 
as he is, he has embarked in an enterprise of 
great difficulty and some danger, not to gain any 


„„ 


des- 
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neee and purport in our . Since most British 
22 e which, ches hi inter stio—for these, or some other reasons, he is 
to in m us a germ te paper, which, relating to a 
dom and pr Crown serfs, we need | rend obsolete by su mnt “events, 1 Vie Rt ee eee 
hardly remind our readers, were long since | sesses sufficient interest to claim a separate] It is true that ne before 
emancipated, and are gathered into vi notice at our handa. us in quite t ‘Sir 
which enjoy the rudiments of self-government.| All will concur, we think, in admiring the | James 

The Emperor is now intent upon conferring | temper of the Governor-General und — 


the same precious boon upon the serfs belonging 
to the nobles. 

Now, t as is this work, and blessed as it is 
likely to be in its social and political results, we 
must not let our imaginations run away with our 
judgment, by aise ing serfdom for slavery. 
„The worst features” says a writer in the 
Saturday Review, of the serf's condition, were 
that he was bound to the soil, could only marry 
at the will of his lord, and could earn no more 
than his lord allowed.” This is true—but it is 
far from representing the whole truth. The serfs 
condition might be a tolerable one under an in- 
dulgent master—under any circumstances, it 
was a higher one than that of slavery in the 
West. But it is in the consequences of that con- 
dition—the hopelessness of e for the better, 
the uselessness of aspiration, the impossibility 
of exit, and the n depression of all the 
higher motives which stimulate mankind, that 
we muat * — the curse of serfdom. If, 
hereafter, the Russian serf should never quit the 
soil upon which he first trod, should never marry 
more to his own will, and at his own pleasure, 
than his fathers have done, and should never 
earn an additional rouble in consequence of his 
emancipation,—at least this great blessin 
have been conferred upon him, that he will no 
longer accept his lot as the doom of a class, and 
that he will not be shut out from those vitalising 
influences which invariably spring from hope of 
a better future. A higher character must be ex- 
pected to result from contact with these influences 
—and, in the long run, destiny always assimilates 
itself to character. 

The mauner in which the Emperor has set 
about this reform, is almost as promising in its 
results as the reform itself. On the Crown 
lands, the emancipated serfs have been organised 
into villages which are locally governed by an 
elective ‘henna, and which are expansive 
\. germs of municipal institutions, They can act 
corporately, and raise revenues for themselves, 
whether in payment of their quittance towards 
the Crown, or of local charges for local benefits. 
Some provision, of a like kind, will, no doubt, 
be extended to the serfa of the nobles as soon as 
serfdom is abolished. But this is not all. Some 
time since, the Czar announced his pleasure that 
a committee should be formed in every province, 
to take into consideration the question to the 
accomplishment of which he has addressed him- 
self—not so much to discuss the principle of the 
contemplated measure, as to suggest the neces- 
sary details—and quite recently he has made a 
tour of inspection amongst them, to see for 
himself how they are proceeding with their 
work. Lastly, these provincial deliberative 
committees having brought their proposals to a 
definite shape, are invited to send two delegates 
to represent each province at a central committee 
to sit at St. Petersburg, and assist the Emperor 
in the construction of a law to carry his project 
into effect. Here, then, we have an enterprise, 
planned, too, by an absolute sovereign, which 
calls into existence a central consultative 
council, constituted of the nobles of the land, 
and the object of which is to bring to completion 
a policy the direct effect of which will be to 
create a body of commons, and to organise them 
into municipal and self-governing societies. 
That the Emperor is sternly in earnest on the 
matter, we judge from his address to the nobles 
of Moscow. In that address he points out to 
them “the necessity of proceeding sooner or 
later to the reform of those laws which regulate 
servitude—a reform,” he says, with statesman- 
like brevity and force of diction, “that must 
come from above, that it may not come from 
below.” : 


The countenance and moral support of Great 


Britain ought to be 
Potentate who is achieving this immense social 
change. It is little, probably, that we, as a 
people, can do to lighten his task, or to clear 
away the difficulties by which he is encompassed. 
But we can cheer his heart—for, we may be 
certain that no man engaged in so noble an 
undertaking can be otherwise than sensible of 
increased tone in his own resolutions, from ever 
expression of admiration and sympathy which 
arises from the heart of a free and generous 


people. , 


CANNING IN REPLY TO ELLEN- 
BOROUGH. 

WE were unable to do more than barely to 
announce, in our last number, the publication 
of an important despatch from Lord Canning, 
in vindication of his Oude proclamation from 
the severe strictures of Lord Ellenborough, and 
to give a very cursory description of its character 


will 


— 


n a er a provo- 
cation which might well have stirred the blood 


of the tamest and most spiritless. Lord Canning 
admits his mortification, but with a dignity 
worthy of all praise, he crushes down e 
feeling of personal resentment, and resolutely 
gives place to public duty as the only motive 
worthy of being listened to at such a crisis. 
He exhibits a noble self-conquest, and sets an 
example which, it it were more ly fol- 
lowed at home, would greatly elevate the tone 
of our political controversies. Whatever may 


be the final judgment of the nation on Lord 
spe > — screraee can be no question that 
it will 


full e given to the man. 
His vindication of that poliey, so far as relates 


to the kingdom of Oude, strikes us as unsuccess- 
ful. We do not see how it could well have been 
otherwise. Lord Canning was placed in the un- 


fortunate position of one who feels himself com- 


pelled to complete a work the commencement of 


which cannot be justified. The original crime 
and blunder, for which he was not responsible— 
namely, the annexation of Oude—would neces- 
sarily cast a hue of injustice over every effort 
of his to retain it. e could not, with his 
common sense views of previous transactions, 
deal with the Oude people as rebels in arms; 
on the other hand, holding the position he did, 
he could not recognise them as a people waging 
war with a foreign power in behalf of their 
legitimate sovereign and their own iudepend- 
ence. He adopted, therefore, a compromise. 
He resolved to treat them by proclamation as 
rebels, and by actual policy as vanquished 
enemies only. He took away by the one, what 
he meant to restore by the other. He endea- 
vours to justify this—and he succeeds in showing 
its present convenience. But he does not show, 
for he could not, how a document which de- 
clares all rights to be forfeited to the Crown, 
whether of the innocent or the guilty, can be 
reconciled with the barest and rudest notions 
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Christianity, are | it really i Mer 4 
very sd i von ee n 
of Commerce and ot being moved 
to memorialise the Government to accept of 
Rajah Brooke's „We, however, are glad 


to see that, albeit the article offe 
market every day, there is no 
to snap at it, but, on the con 
that it may suit Sir James 
much better to get rid of Sarawak t 
ublic to take it off his hands, If. 
ndon has endorsed the scheme. the! 
merchants of the Scottish capital have 
that we shall be better without the 
new colony than with it; while the 


5 
F 


for a Parliamentary inquiry into the ad 
likely to — . possession, 
the equity of the suggested transfer. | 
Now we are willing to let byegones be bye 
gones in ** to the means by which Sarawak 
was acquired, and has been A 


Brooke; but in a matter of barga we 
are bound to examine the vendor's title, and todo 
so in this instance in something more than a lega 

sense, If he be—as alleged by oné of the Bir- 
miugham speakers, who regarded his offer with 


favour—a “nineteenth century buccaneer,” and 
one on whom it would be well “ to 


and 


iteelf the responsibility of maintaining hts 
which, in the estimation of 1 “@ few, have 


been obtained by sheer rapi bloodghe 
0 


There are some | aap 


. aral it appears that proclamations produee | 2 to retain a belief in a re * 
very little effect on the Indian mind. e word ne, and simple-minded enough te think that 


of an officer, according to Lord Canning's testi- 


mony, is far more powerful as an instrument for 
influencing the natives, than any Government 


but 
that he was short of troops, he would not have 


The comment 


missive in the shape of a printed pa 


resorted to a proclamation at all. 
of the Spectator on this — 

sensible, and will, we hope, attract attention. 
„Lord Canning’s remark” observes our con- 
temporary indicates the true principle of Eng- 
lish government in India. If the natives a 
such great weight and importance to what is said 
to them personally, how important is it that 
even the subordinate agents of lish Govern- 
ment should be persons capable of interpreting 
their mission correctly and conveying it 
effectively ! According to this view—and we are 
not prepared to contradict it - one large portion 
of good government in India consists in the pro- 
per selection of the personnel, from the Governor 
down to the humblest assistant commissioner. 


of the despatch is 


It is a principle which we shall not forget, and 


which we shall certainly apply in estimating the 
appointments of the 2 ndian Government, 
at home as well as in India.“ 

On the whole, we are not inclined to criticise 
very severely either of the noble lords who figure 


in this controversy. Lord Ellenborough did a 
very indiscreet thing in publishing his despatch 
before the Governor-General whom he roughly 
rebuked could have an opportunity cf seeing it— 


but we cannot but feel thankful to him that he 


dealt out to British Fillibusters such a blow as 
will effectually cripple their power in India for 


many years to come. Lord Canning issued an 


unjustifiable proclamation—but it is plain that 
iven without stint to the | he 


never intended to carry into effect the 
wholesale confiscation which he thought it politic 
to declare. More noise has been made by each 
of the documents, than positive harm done. 


India will probably benefit from the mistake of 


both—for both have contributed to form a 
sounder public opinion on the affairs of a count 
of which the great majority knew but little, an 
for which they cared still less. 


TO BE SOLD—THE RAJAHSHIP OF 
SARAWAK. 

RasJAH Brooke—with whose doings we have 
not been bored so much of late as in past years— 
has just turned up again, and this time in a new 
character—viz., as the seller, or would-be-seller, 
of Sarawak. Either nothing more can be got out 
of it in the way of lionizing, or he is ti 


* 9 ~~ os, ie add 9. nd oe 


of his 
rajahship ; or he wants to invest his capital else- 
where ; or he thinks that, with a prospective re- 
duction of the Bank discount, nothing of a 


they. can see in recent -ocourrences in India, and 
others elsewhere, f that territorial acqui- 
sitions which are associated with violence and 
injustice ~~ — yo wear 7 to their 
possessors. will not Teady to 

ceive the gain likely to result W o 
humanity from what would be tantamoutit to a 
national endorsement of acts which violated the 
principles of both. Here, at least, no imperative 
necessity is laid upon us to assume an equivocal 
position. We have Oude in our d, ot now 
must keep it; but Sarawak is not yet “ annexed,” 
and it may well be insisted that ‘tHe 
stro case should be made out by those who 
wo eee n Me 
to say nothing of the adding to the lor 

list of our — 2 spot with historical peed 


cedents so unfavourable ahd uz ! 

What is the case set, up 8 ames Brookes 
—— — this matter 4 tg any in- 
trinsic advantages to recot 7. In size, 
we are told, a hundred and twe rt of the 
island to which it bel he yg : — 


the West Riding of Y „ it 
occupied by an impenetrable forest. The soil 
described as unproductive and intractable. The 
native products are neither numerous nor valu- 
able, and are s by smaller islands in the 
Archipelago; and, as for the inhabitants, not- 
withstanding all that Sir James Brooke has 
essayed, and has actually done, for the advance 
of civilisation, they are still without letters; and, 
2 to Bir wry nly statement, there 
ma ound twenty speaking as man 
different languages, within 60 le circuit rdf 
fifty square miles, : 
Clearly, therefore, the 


only benefits which can 
accrue to Britain 


ceasion of such a 


poses. 
Yet this eligible spot for a a great commercial 


emporium happe be 350 miles away 
the ocean highway route from India and 
Asia to ; nearly as far out of the 
from China to England ; and 200 miles 
longest route between the Weat 
for the China sea, the southern 
Sarawak is said so happily to command; 
geographers tell us, is 2,000 miles long, 
miles across even at the extremity 
Sarawak, and, if the Gulf of Siam is 
is reckoned to be 1,000 miles broad, So 
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the. basis.of a great com- 
the world’s commerce 

mmand the China sea, 

have a foothold among sa 

from its extremity as we are from the 

f the Atlantic. 

| | fe w ships, 

will. be seduced hrt by the 

attractions offered by the Rajah, i n 

ty of pirate vessels, and that these 


othe 


1 


antagonism to Sir James's scheme. 


dangerous pirates of the pelago,“ says the 


serra has ipiptied come very seaaon- 
9 cl , 


lich 

n on the subject, “are at present 
ol : and the nearest point to Sarawak 
that t 


| have ever been known to approach is 
distant from it. They naturally keep 

| 0 northern side of the China sea, where 
re i something to be got, and as naturally 


southern side, which lie out of the 
The next most 


N. 5 „eee 
Pirates of the Ar are certain 


avoid 


ak the southern islands of the Philippine 

elago, and these do occasio visit the 
mn side of Borneo, but far more 

ly the richer islands of Java, Celebes, 

the Moluccas, and Philippines, their route to 

Which is by a navigation of 700 miles distant 

ay Sarawak, their native country being at a 
o distance.” | 


After this nobody will be astonished that it is 


v thut the telegraphic cable between 
and Hong Kong should be 400 miles 
than it ‘neéd be, by the choice of the 


jonas uk, instead of the shortest, route. This 
tame Sarawak establishment A ge | ssesses, 
in the estimation of its fond o ginstor, a 
dagnietic influence Which would draw the worid 
out of its conte. It is everything that is wanted 
until we come to look at the property, and 
—4 pe found —— the purchase of it would 
suit the pu ‘of its present petty sovereign, 
Se of nobody else, ind least of all 


but the purpose 
of the Hg ponte. ne e 
| ate fot the cui bono ? side of the matter. 


involved per contra may soon be 
reckoned up. First, Sir James Brooke must be 
paid his heavy outgoings for these seventeen 
Years past. Next, we must despatch a suitable 
governing body, on the usually expensive scale, 
to the new settlement. Then we must preserve 
our purchase inst all comers, and defences, 
animate and inanimate, must be provided. A 
Hip of wär, or two, must be stationed in 
the neighbourhood, ready to pick, or to take 
part in, any quarrel which may suit our 
Hiplomatists at home or Abroad. British 
‘honour and interests will figure afresh in the des- 
atches of bumptious ‘admirals and commanders 
awak, und in the speeches and articles of 

g politicians and journalists in England. 
Aud who will give bail that we shall rest content 
with the Session of that for which we shall 
have honestly paid, however dishonestly it may 
have been come by? Will not the plea of neces- 
sity be set u an extension of territory, and 
shall we not be told that the whole archipela 
is destined to be swallowed up by England's 
Giviligation and Fuglund's religion? 

Let our Government look before they leap in 
this matter, and let Chambers of Commerce, who 
are called upon to sound the praises of the cou- 
6 s und enterprising rajah look hard at him 
7855 offered bargain, and see to it that they 

o not add another page to the catalogue of 
follies to be found in the history of English 
colonisation, It is surely time to leave well 
alone, und to make the most of the ificent 
territories which already make Britain the 
wonder and envy of the world. Just now 
our colonies are, with one excéeption, the most 
— oo and thriving places in the world. Let 
our Colonial Office be content te witness the 
gradual development of the material and political 
resources of the vast domains already beneath 


its sway. Above all, let us avoid so the 
seeds. of future turmoil and useless e iture 


by making terms with one who occupies the 
equivocal position of Sir James Brooke. 
on 
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s Hall, Li 


of this association, which has 
at 
hall 


The first 
been aatici 


be- rector, and an appropriate sermon was preached by 


half. past three there was a special service in St. 
Nicholas Church the most ancient ecclesiastical 
edifice in the town—when prayers were read by the 


the Bishop of Chester. 

The opening address was delivered by Lord John 
Russell, and consisted of a general review of the five 
departments into which the business of the associa- 
tion was to be divided, namely. Jurisprudence 
and Améndment of the Law; 2. Education; 3. 
Punishment and Reformation; 4. Public Health. 
5. Social Economy. On each of these the noble lord 
addressed some carefully prepared observations. In 
Jurisprudence he advocated an amendment of the 
B ptey and Insolvency Laws, and urged the ne- 
cessity for an immediate revision and consolidation 
of the Statute Law. Frunce, he said, New York, 
Louisiana, and other States, had succeeded in doing 
this with satisfaction, and he thought it might be 
éasily done in this country. 

I will ven to say, that if four or five persons of 
competent qualification were appointed as commissioners, 
they would. in a few months, make an actual commence- 
ment, and in a few years present to Parliament a com- 
plete code, worthy of the country, simplifying and im- 
proving our laws, on principles fit to be adopted in an 
enlightened age, and founded on the solid masonry of 
dur ancient legislation. Nor can I doubt that such a 
work: would be sanctioned by Parliament; not indeed 
without debate, but without serious delay. 

On Criminal Law, he gave the following as the net 


product of our experiments :— 
1. When a person charged with a criminal offence is 


sent ie hey before conviction for safe custody, it is 
one ial that he should be kept separate, and not turned 
oose into a company of notorious offenders to corrupt 
and be corrupted. 2. That after conviction the criminal 
should be confined: separately for a limited time in such 
a manner that solitude, enforced sobriety, and the exer- 
cise of industry as his sole resource against weariness, 
may prepare him for a better course of life. It would be 
unwise to transfer him at once in his subdued state to a 
condition of freedom, when his very want of energy 
would probably lead him back to crime. 3. After sepa- 
rate imprisonment the convicts in England and Ireland 
have with the best effect been removed to prisons where 
each has a separate cell for sleeping, but where the work 


conducted — 
guards. The convicts have, however, 


they are allowed to obtain by in 
playment on their discharge, 


set free, but for the unexpired period of his sentence he 
remains under the supervision of the police. 5. The 
passage from one class to another and the distribution of 
tuities is regulated by the number of marks obtained 
or good behaviour. pith! 
He advocated the continuance and extension of the 
reformatory system, of the results of which he spoke 
in terms of the highest praise. He looked, he said, 
to the influence of women for a great reform in our 
criminal population. He then passed to the subject 
of education 
I will not waste your time in examining and refuting 
the objections which have been made to the general edu- 
pation of the people. It may suffice for me to that 
it is education which enables the Scotch labourer’s son 
to compete with the most favoured of his contem- 
poraries, to rise to the highest posts of dignity and 
wer, and to scale the loftiest eminences of science. 
t is education which enables the United States of 
America to proceed in their wonderful career, upheld 
by the most popular institutions, without serious dis- 
turbance of law and order. It is education which in 
England has mainly prevented such tumults as forty 
years ago broke the peace and alarmed the minds of this 
country; it is education which has bound the mass of 
the people to the throne by 
loyalty. On the subject o 
which took place many years ago on the subject of 
At that period geologists were divided into 


troubling ourselves what theory 
validate.” This has now been done for many years, an 
N while controversy has diminish 
i y the c e. In like manner popular or 
national education has been a matter of warm conten- 
tion among sects and parties till the present year. Sir 
J. Pakington, who 1 in the Department of Edu · 
cation last year, and who deserves the highest credit for 
his labours on this subject, proposed in the late session 
of Parliament, with the concurrence of the best friends 
of the cause, that an address should be presented to the 
Queen in favour of the appointment 
mission to inquire into the present state of the education 
of all classes in England and Wales. The late Govern- 
ment acceded to this proposal, and the present has 
named commissioners of high 1 and weight in 
the country, of whom the Duke of Newcastle is the pre- 
sident. From this commission‘we look for a fair and impar- 
tial display of facts, upon the bearing of which Parliament 
and the nation can decide. Opinion is still in the gristle 
upon this subject. For my own part, I confess that, 
anxious asl am for the progress of education, I am 
quite willing to renounce any desire to establish in this 
country the system of France, Austria, or Prussia. 
He thought we were not in a position yet to judge of 
the working of the middle-class examinations. The 
noble lord next reviewed the statistics relating to 
ublic health in England and Wales. He said the 
wu population was increasing much faster than 
the population of the rest of the country ; and the 
question was, therefore, becoming every day graver, 
how is the health of the nation to be sustained in the 
midst of the new dangers which millions of its peo- 
ple are encountering? The question doubtless did 
not admit of a perfectly satisfactory answer, 


science has 


Undue prejudice and false economy have long delayed 
the adoption of the remedies prescribed ; these aro- good 


gular d 


master, 


their appointed and 
work, their rations, and their gratuities, At this period nothing to do but to eat, drink, and be merry, in that 
quiry promises of em- | very night as fearful a doom may fall upon him as it did 

en these promises u 
ave been ascertained to be trustworthy the prisoner is of the Roman empire, that the sword has done its work, 


1 


ö 


1 


| 


the links of an enlichtened The uoble 


education there appears to Pakington seconded, a vote of thanks to Lord 
me to have been a change somewhat similar to that Broug 


Ne tunians or Vulcanians, Wernerians or Hattonians, | 
and hot was the dispute regarding the best theory of the , The 1 yesterday were commenced by 
formation of the crust of the world. Some wise men | Lord 

said, however, ‘‘Let us investigate the facts without Literature. 
they may confirm or in- | 


d | damental principles, 


' 


| 


a Royal Com- the preparin 


— 


supply of air and water, cleanliness, prohibition of over- 


crow „removal of noxious matter from the streets 
and houses. Public taxes which interfered with these 
objeots the tax on windows, the taxes on coals, on can- 
dles, and on soap—have of late rs been removed. 
Heavy indeed be the responsibility of those who, 
having the power to procure for themselves and their 
children the conditions of health and stre in place 
of those of disease and death, refuse or hesitate to adopt 
the remedies within their reach. I have spoken of the 
different rates of mortality in town and country. But 
this is only a part, and not the strongest part, of the 
case. Feebl ; ic disease, want of energy, men- 
tal and physical, reduce the tone, and, I may say, deprave 
the moral character of our town population. The ex- 
citement of drams, the stupor of intoxication, are sought 
as a relief from the low spirits engendered in an un- 
healthy atmosphere. Hence q ing, strife, assaults, 
verty, and neglect of education for the offspring of 
this degenerate Instead of healthy parents and 
robust „ to A „K generation to 
eneration a mi governing e, we may see what 
Milton has so well dicated | . 
All maladies 
Of * or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds, 
Convulsions, epilepsies, and fierce catarrhs. 
And we may end with his sublime words,— 


Despair 
Tended the sick busiest from couch to couch, 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but a to strike, tho’ oft invoked 
With vows, as their chief god and final hope. 
Ho concluded as follows: : 


A few words before I have done onthe 
> apes association. Our first meeting 


— objects 
took place under 
presidency of Lord Brougham, who unites in a sin- 
e the largest views of political and social 
acience with the most laborious practical attention to all 
its details. While he can survey the whole field of 
knowledge with the quick and pervading glance of a 
e oan work at the task before with the 
2 industry of an apprentice. I wish that we may 

able to imitate this spirit, if not attain to this ability. 
We are not like some philosophers of the last century, 
enamoured of an = reason which will never come to 
pass. Nor do wes in the dreams of the philanthro- 
pists, who ten years ago imagined that if property, and 
capital, and competition were put down ty authority, 
the human race might sit down in happiness and con- 


is in common. 4. The board of directors in Ireland have tentment. Our task is more humble, but as we con- 
introduced a plan of intermediate prisons, where the best | ceive more in accordance with the decrees of our Divine 
ers are relieved from military or police Creator. 


To mankind is allotted labour as its 
tualinheritance. If any think that 


rtion 
e has 


n the tyrant of old. If any suppose, like the masters 


and that nothing remains for them but luxurious enjoy- 
ment, that very luxury may revenge the conquered 
world, If any imagine that to them belongs dominion, 
and that they may indulge in contempt of the unlettered 
and ill-fed multitude, that very multitude may over- 
whelm them in bloody and merciless retribution. It is 
for us to work as truly as the man who forges the iron 
bar, or the woman who works at the f loom. It 
is for us to endeavour to improve the laws by which the 
community is governed. It is for us to show how edu- 
cation may be extended and diffused. It ig for us to 
examine and record what has been done for the reform- 
ation and punishment of offenders. It is for us to con- 
firm and animate the efforts which are being made to 
sustain the public health, and thereby rve for this 
country her eminence as the home of a vigorous and 
independent race. It is for us to investigate the condi- 
tions of the great problems of ee economy, which 
may often 4 nut of eruptions, but never of tations. 
In 80 — we shall but consult the welfare of the 
resent future generations; in so doing, we shall 
ollow the path traced out for us by Almighty Benevo- 
lence and Manig hty Wisdom. 
The addregs of the noble lord was attentively lis- 
tened to, and frequently applauded, _ 
lord subsequently moved, and Sir John 


for his presidency during the past year. 
LORD BROUGHAM ON POPULAR LITERATURE. 


rougham reading a paper on Popular 
After dwelling upon the advan of 
being able in these days to assume the truth of fun- 
noble lord recounted the 
history of the Useful Knowl Society, the pioneer 
of cheap popular literature. When thirty-five years 
ago I addressed the working classes and their em- 
Siete in a tract (of which the twenty-third edition 
es before me) pointing out the advantages as well 
as the duty of extending their information, I an- 
nounced the step about to be taken of establishing 
an association, of which the main objects should be 
aud publishing of works to help self- 
education. The Useful Knowledge Society was ac- 
cordingly formed, and its labours were entirely suc- 
cessful, The of books, , and prints wus 
reduced execedingly, and « pie i err. 
vided of treatises upon all branches of science at a 
very low price, and composed in a manner so simple 
clear as to convey the required instruction with- 
out the help of a teacher, to such as really desired 
it, and w take the trouble of obtaining it. But 
a variety of other works was likewise produced, the 
object of which was to afford instruction in an enter- 
taining or amusing form ; and the great circulation im- 
mediately obtained by our worksot these kinds proved 
that our endeavours had been with success. 
This ended in the establishment of the Penny 
Magazine.” He then a high ium upon 
the labours of Mr. John Cassell. The present 
cheap literature had a very wide circulation ;— 
most widely circulated are the London Journal, 
which sells 350,000 ; Cassell’s Family Paper, illus 
trated, 285,000; Pomdar History of England, 
100,000. One very remarkable publication of thi 
class is the literature of working men, or casa 


on every variety of subject, by working men, 
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roving undeniably the benefits which they have | 
derived from their studies—and also proving that 
they have not been distracted for an hour from 
their daily toil. That these works have encouraged 
a taste for reading among thousands who never before 
read, and have afforded the means of gratifying it, 
cannot be denied. We used to reckon that the 
Penny Magazine, atits highest circulation, had nearly 
1,000,000 of readers. According to this estimate, some 
of these weekly papers must have twice as many. 
He referred to the paper duty as a great obstacle to 
the progress of popular education, but recommended 
the working man to mitigate the evil by reducing 
his consumption of fermented li quors, thus making 
the practice of temperance lead to the acquisition of 
knowledge, and placing him in a position to shame a 
short-sighted and inconsistent Legislature by the 
wisdom and 3 31 Ae 3 To 
the newspaper press he briefly alluded ; ir conclusion 
observing, that generally speaking the traffic in 
slander had , but whi 8 statement, 
he must except certain papers calling themselves 
religious, which still want purification from outra 
against decorum, truth, and Christian charity.” Hi 
lordship also said: Among the most rising sculptors 
of the day, though he may not yet have obtained 
celebrity, is one who declares that his mind was 
first turned towards the fine arts by the woodcuts 
in the ‘Penny Magazine.’ An affecting instance 
of the same good result from our labours was related 
by one of our colleagues, Lieutenant Drummond, 
afterwards Under Secretary in Ireland, and inventor 
of the celebrated light which bears hisname. When 
employed as Boundary Commissioner, at Manchester, 
by the Government of 1832, he found, in one of the 
lowest abodes of misery, four families existing, 
rather than living, ina single room. Of these un- 
happy creatures one was an old woman with her grand- 
son, a pe | of ten years old, who had, from the vilest 

i 


prints, which alone he had seen, gained a certain taste 
for such things; and when the fine cuts of the 
‘Penny Magazine’ came out he was so delighted 


with their superiority that he and another boy, his 
friend, form 2 to join in taking a copy 
of the paper. e set himself to draw; and, getting 
a few colours of the roughest kind, he contrived to 
sell his little drawings—so that Mr. Drummond 
found he had actually made 12s. by them, and was 
80 much pleased with the little fellow that he recom- 
mended him to a great cotton printer, who placed 
him in his designing room. What became of him, 
Mr. Drummond's death soon after prevents us from 
knowing ; but that he throve and rose in his vocation 
there can be little doubt. It appears that for the 
treatment of every subject, and to suit the condition, 
the capacity, and the taste of every class, there is 
alnple provision made in the popular literature of the 
age; that the means are afforded of encouraging 
those to read who would else devote their hours of 
rest to mere listless vacancy of thought, or to dissi- 
pated courses ; that the opportunity of fuller instruc- 
tion is given to those who are desirous and capable 
of receiving it; that while all are thus greatly 
improved some are made fit to improve others ; 
that the instinct of curiosity effectually pre- 
vents all risks, converting, when desirable, super- 
ficial into solid information, but having even 
partial acquirement to do substantial good; and 
there is thus the clearest proof afforded of the people's 
instructors working out the ends of Providence by the 
employment of the means bourtifully placed within 
their reach, improving the mass of their fellow-crea- 
tures through the intelligence bestowed, and the 
instincts implanted by the heavenly Father, who de- 
sireth not that his children should perish in the dark- 
ness of ignorance, but rather that they should learn 
and live. But it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that the benefits of the popular press are negative 
only. The tales com or the working men’s hours 
of relaxation are of a kind that address themselves 
both to the understanding and the heart; at once 
giving lessons of instruction, and fostering the kindly 
affections. Nor can anything be more groundless than 
the charges that have been brought against it. Two 
of these may be at once told and disposed of. First, 
we are told that the stories given relate to persons and 
scenes in high life, and that none other interest the 
working classes. This is certainly contrary to the 
fact. That these classes wish occasionally to know 
what passes among their superiors is quite true, yet 
not more true than that their superiors desire to dwell 
upon the actions and the sufferings of each other. But 
what most powerfully excites the humbler classes and 
most deeply imprints iteelf on their memory is the 
story of the actions and the sufferings, the good and 
evil fortune of their brethren and equals. They 
delight to dwell on the struggles of heroism, the en- 
durance of privations, the agonies of anxiety, the 
resignation under sorrow of the humbler classes, their 
own brothers and sisters. He who vividly, above all 

ſeelingly pourtrays a noble heart, throbbing under a 
fustian jacket or a cotton gown, records the tears shed 
for the untimely loes of the young, or the removal of 
the protection made habitual and venerable by the 
lapse of years, is eure to find eager and sympathising 
readers. Nor will he less awaken their minds, though 
to emotion of a different kind, who describes the 
anxious fears of conscious but undetected guilt, the | 
ever wakeful remorse when discovery is not dreaded, 

and the worthlessness to secure happiness of vicious 

though successful courses. Characters thus taken 

from humble life, and scenes laid in its haunts, most 

strongly rivet the attention of the working men and 

their families. And wherefore this? Because the 

case may be their own. The fiction of to-day may to- 

morrow be the sad or the happy —4 * their on lot. 


On resuming his seat, the noble lord was loudly 
applauded. 
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In the absence of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
the President of the first de ent, who awaits her 
Majesty’s permission to quit Ireland, 

Mr. CowPkR, proceeded to address the meeting, in- 
troducing the business of the second department, in 
which is included education, both industrial and in- 
tellectual, whether of the upper, middle, or lower 
classes of society, the foundation schools of the 
country. 


] 
The Earl of CARLISLE afterwards addressed the 


meeting in explanation of the proceedings of the third 
department, in which are discussed 1 relating 
to the prevention aud repression of crime, the re- 
formation of the criminal, the best mode of secondary 
punishment, prison discipline, and the management 
of reformatory institutions. 

The meeting was subsequently addressed by the 
Earl of Sha ssbury and Sir James Stephen, presi- 
dents of the fourth and fifth departments. 


TYRANNY IN NAPLES. 


(From the Daily News of Monday.) 


Our correspondent at Naples, in his letter which 
we published on Friday, gave some facts eg 
the province of Salerno, which exhibit vividly the 
system of the Neapolitan Government, and yet he 
assures us the description is faint and not to be com- 
pared with the reality. In this intendancy, which 
is only one of fifteen into which the peninsular = 
of the kingdom is divided, there are no fewer than 
12,000 persons whose names are entered on the books 
of the police, and who for political reasons are under 
their special care. The first classof these attendibili, 
as they called, are under such strict surveillance that 
they may not leave their small commune without the 
written permission of the judge of the circumacription 
in which it is 3 3 the — of this 
magistrate gives them but a slightly enlarged ran 
the er for which alone it is valid — 
itself narrow. It may be,” says our correspondent, 
that a near and dear friend is ill and is dying ; 
it is of no consequence, the regulation is rigid, and 
it has often happened that a son has been thus un- 
able to close a father’s eyes. Hundreds of other 
attendibili of this class have been wrenched from 
their homes, and set down at a distance, in places 
where they have no connexions, and without know- 
ing the probable length of their compulsory residence, 
which often lasts many years, Such persons, cut off 
from all hope of making a position in life, pass their 
lives in suspense, nothing in their existence being 
certain but the obligation to attend at the police- 
office every morning and every night, and there in- 
scribe their names in the roll reserved for those of 
persons in the same pitiable condition as themselves. 
Campagna, Amalfi, Sarno, Sala, Vallo, and other 
towns contain severally ten or twenty of these internés, 
who have not committed any act for which they can 
be imprisoned, but are visited with social ruin because 
they are so unfortunate as to excite the suspicion of 
the Government, or incur the hostility of the police. 

Of the other attendibili, those of the second and 
third classes, none are allowed to go even a short 
distance from home without the leave of the magis- 
trate expressed in writing, leave which may be refused 
for any or no reason, The merchant whom the 
caprice or suspicion of the authorities happens to 


place in this category, must contract his business and 


confine his enterprise within the radius of his own 
circumscription ; for no matter how urgent his affairs 
he is not free to follow them beyond the distance of 
amile or two from his own permitted dwelling, 
Onca enregistered among the attendibili he is, in a 
measure, an outlaw, existing only on sufferance, a 
man whom everybody may insult or injure with 
impunity. The case of the advocate Tajani with 
whose courageous eloquence the British N be- 
came acquainted through the reports of the recent 
trials at Salerno, arising out of the affair of the 
Cagliari, is an instance of what is happening every 
day in Naples and Sicily. Tajani was one of the 
attendibili, resident at Vietri. is wife, debilitated 
and declining before his eyes, believed that if she 
could respire the air of Salerno, she should recover. 
But no prayers or entreaties could induce the gutho- 
rities to permit him to take her thither. She died, 
and the advocate, whose career the Government had 
destroyed together with his liberty, saw hig home 
made desolate. Such is the wanton brutality of the 
Government, as administered in the province of 
Salerno, Our correspondent assures us it is not 
Salerno that gives the greatest anxiety to the Go- 
vernment, but that Aale regulations are ado 


in every other province of the monarchy. If 0 
alone has 12,000 attendibili, a number which must 
bear a large 


3 — to that of the entire adult 
population of the intendancy, we may judge how im- 
mense must be the number of victims in the whole 
monarchy. 

There is not the faintest prospect that the wicked 
tyranny which preys upon the virtue and public 
spirit of nine millions of le is abating in rigour 
or approaching an end. On the contrary, many cir- 
cumstances combine to show that the system by 
which the King of Naples has governed for the last 
nine years is becoming consslidated. 
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FEARFUL ADVENTURE IN THE MAMMOTH 
: CAVE. 


The hero of the exploit thus in the Louis- 
ville (..) Journal of September 11, is William C. 
Prentice, the son of George D. Prentice: 

At the supposed end of what has always been con- 
sidered the longest avenue of the Mammoth Cave, nine 
miles from its entrance, there is a pit, dark and deep 
and terrible, known as the Maelstrom. Tens of thou- 
sands have gazed into it with awe whilst Bengal-lights 


induced him to re 


A couple of weeks h a 
of — „ owever, a young gentloman 


prising 
rental ne 
heavy fragme 


was let down and 


possible against an 
masses falling from above, and with a light in his hand 
and a rope fastened around hia body, took his place 
over the awful pit and directed the half-dozen men who 
held the end of the rope, to let him down into the Cim- 
meriau gloom, ; 

We have heard, from his own lips, an account of his 
descent, Occasionally masses of e and rock went 
whizzing past, but none struck him, Thirty or forty 
feet from the top, he saw a ledge, from which, as 
ju by appei two or three avenucs led off 
different directions, About a hundred feet from the 
top, a cataract from the side of the pit went rushing 
down the abyss, and, as he descended by the side of the 
falling water and in the midst of the » he felt 
some apprehension that his light would n 
but his care prevented this. He was landed at the 
bottom of the pit, 190 feet from the top. He found it 
almost perfectly ciroular, about 18 feet in diameter, 
with a small opening at one point, leading to a fine 
chamber of no great extent, He found on the floor 
beautiful specimens of black silex of immense size, 
vastly 1 than were ever discovered in any other 
part of the Mammoth Cave, and also a multitude of 
a formations, as pure and white as vi snow, 
Making himself heard, with great effort, by his friends, 
he at length asked them to pull him partly up, intend- 
ing to stop on the way and explore a cave that he had 
observed ae about forty feet above the bottom of 
the pit. the mouth of that cave, he swung 
himself with much exertion into it, and, hol the 
end of the rope in his hand, he incautiously let it 


go, and it swung out apparentl his 
reach. The situation was a fearful one, and his 
friends above could do nothing for him. Soon, how- 


a. Fastening it to a rock 
followed the avenue 150 or 200 yards to a point where 
he found it blockaded by an im avalanche of 


rock and earth. Returning to the mouth of this avenue, 
he beheld an almost exactly similar mouth of another on 
the o te side of the pit; but, not being able to 
swing himself into it, he re-fas the rope sround his 
body, suspended himself again over the abyss, and 
shouted to his friends to raise him to the top. The pull 
was an exceedingly severe one, and the rope being 
adjusted round his hody, gave him the most 1 
n. But soon his pain was f ten ina new 
dreadful peril. When he was n feet from the 
— 2 IH — a ngs 
swinging in mid-air, he heard rapid and ex w 
horror and alarm 
by which he was uphe 
of the timber over which it 


f 


pon the ground, 
Wright, from over-exertion and excitement, 
remained for a time insensible. 

The young adventurer left his name carved 
depths of the Maelstrom—the name of the first and 
person that ever gazed upon its mysteries. 


THE LOSS OF THE AUSTRIA.” 
By the arrival of the Persia the worst forebod- 
ings in regard to the steamer Austria are con- 


A telegram, dated Halifax, September 27, says : 
—The bark Lotus, from Liverpool, arrived in 
Halifax harbour on Sunday afternoon, with twelve 
of the sixty-seven surviving passengers of the 
steamship Austria, burnt at sea ber 13, in 


latitude 45°01, longitude 41°30. These twelve pas- 
sengers were transferred to the Lotus from the 
French bark Maurice, which fell in with the 
burning veesel, and succeeded in rescuing sixty-seven 


e 
ere instan 
elled 
: ein of the crew Tho captain 
pable negligence of some ; 
and surgeon considered it expedient to fumigate 
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Th ti to be 
steerage with burning tar. o operation was 
— | e the boatswain, under the superintend. 
ence of the fourth officer. The boatswain heated 
the end of a chain to dip into tar to produce smoke. 
The end became too hot to hold, and he let it drop 
upon the deck, to which it set fire. The tar 


upset, and immediately all about was in flames. A 
feeble attempt was made to e ish it, but with- 
out effect. ere was nothing at to meet such 
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to the New York press. They are 
quite lengthy, and we extract the points of most 
interest. 


Mr. Brew , that ving the ship had got 
her head to the vind,” and th the Genes came 
over the quarter deck, he tried to reach the wheel 
house, but was prevented by the crowd around it ; 


he was, however, informed that the helmsman had 
deserted no that the vessel being left to 
herself to the wind of her own accord. The 


heart- Some were wholly ysed 
, oth y cried to be saved, while but 
were calm and collected. The flames pressed so 


y them that many jumped into the 
ves 


scene on the ding. Som was indescribable, and 


clasped in each other’s arms, leaped 
met a watery grave. 12 girls, Sevens 
an ‘ eac 


over 
ionary and his wife lea 
the sea together, the stewardess and assistant 
steward, arm in arm, followed. One an 
gentleman, with seven fine children, four of them 
made his wife jump in, then blessed his six 
children, made them jump in, one after the 
other, and then followed them with an infant in his 

own arms. 

Mr, Brew gives the following account of his own 


escape: 
about this time, was standing outside the bulwarks, 
on by the davits, leaning out to avoid the flames, 
were ng toward me. I saw a swamped boat 
under me, spi by a rope still attached to the ship. 
As the oars were tied in her I thought if I could get to 
her I would be enabled to save myself and some others. 
I let myself down by a rope, passing over a man who 
was to it, but who refused to come with me. I 


Scotia, from Liverpool for H 


elinging 
out a ife to cut the tackle, the e blade 
and 1 then severed it with the small e. The 
p ahead, As the screw ed I found 
the boat drawn toward it. I tried to 
but the screw 


Several 
from the burning ship until the last 


twos and threes, some of the ladies in flames. 
hesitated to leap 
moment, as the height was twen 


-two feet, and were 
h compelled to throw | 
death, In half an hour not a soul was to | 
poop. I pulled after the ship and picked | 
German who was swimming strongly; I got him | 
@ me on the boat and we after the ship with | 
; I now saw a vessel under sail approaching: 
the steamer at about pe W continued 
towards them, and about half -past seven o’clock, 
five hours in the water, got within hail of 
* verwel which put off a boat and took us on 

, proved to be the French bark Maurice, 

| of Nantes, bound from New- 
fs Bourbon, with — 282 up 
y passengers o urning 
taken off the bowsprit, tho a few 
around, At about eight o’clock 

lic boats came up, with about twenty- 


only at 
a more 
be seen on the 
up 


persons, including the first and third officers; 
three or four men were picked up, floating on 
1244 — at. r 
been swimming, wi ing to t his 
six hours, The L and thi 1 were 
sev ; one passenger was t- 
fully, some other male re slightly. There 
were six women saved, three of whom were burned, 
in a shocking manner. Captain Renaud acted with 


m to the suffering passengers, and acted as 
nurse, doctor, and surgeon to the burned people, dress- 
wounds of the females with a delicacy and ten- 
nat evinced a benevolent and amiable disposi- 
I did not see an officer of the ship during the fire, 
, Or crew on 
except a man at the wheel for a short time. 
understood that when the Captain heard of the fire he 
deck without a cap, and when he saw the 
Wo are lost.” He tried to get out 

which, n let down, was swam and he, 
accidentally or not I do not know, fell into the 
ft far behind. ‘The fourth officer 
He cut her loose from the davits ; she 
the screw and smashed, and several 
three or four men escaped on a frag- 


and was soon 
this 


boat. 
under 
in her drowned 


capsized her two or three times, in tr ing to 
clear her of water. Ten wore thes drowned, 
re? 


reaching the bark. 3 there were sixty- 
seven souls taken into the na ay eg the night. A 


| 


mselves off to avoid 


ue Lotus, Captain Trefy 

alifax. As I was anxious 
to get on British territory, Captain Trefy kindly gave 
me passage. He was also anxious to take all the Ame- 
rican citizens, but there was such a rush of foreigners 
into the boats that only one load of eleven could be got 
off, and even several of these were foreigners. 

The New York Tribune says the Austria had a 
large and valuable cargo, the insurance on which 
will fall the heaviest on this side, Wall-street being 
liable to a very small amount of it. 

It appends a list of Atlantic Ocean steamers 
lost :— ident, never heard of; Columbia, all 
hands saved; Humboldt, all hands saved; City 9 
Glasgow, never heard of; City of Philadephia, a 
hands saved; Franklin, all hands saved; Arctic, 
322 lost, 87 saved; Pacific, never heard of; Lyon- 
na@is, 144 lost, 16 saved; Tempest, never 
San Francisco, 240 lost, 460 saved; Central America, 
422 lost, 170 saved ; Austria, 530 lost, 67 saved. 
It will be seen by this list that the loss of life in the 
Austria has been greater than in any of the other 
steamers lost in the Atlantic Ocean. 


Court, Official, und Personal News. 


The Court is still at Balmoral, Her Majesty, 
the Prince Consort, and the junior branches of the 


Royal Family, are in the enjoyment of excellent * 


health. 

The Princess Royal has sent the following letter 
to the Mayor of Gravesend in acknowled 
the receipt of a drawing of the scene of her departure 
at Gravesend :— 

Schloss Babelsberg, near Potsdam, 
Sept. 30, 1858. 

Sir, I am commanded to inform * that her Royal 
Highness the Princess Frederick William of Prussi 
Princess Royal of Great Britain and Ireland, has h 
the great pleasure of receiving from the hands of the 
Queen the tasteful souvenir, commemorating one of the 
most gratifying amongst the many demonstrations of 

mpathy which it was the happiness of her Royal 
— to receive on the occasion of her departure 
from England. The charming sight witnessed at Grave- 
send will, by its own merit, ever live in her Royal High- 
ness’s most grateful recollection. But the Princess 
derives particular satisfaction from the possession of so 


elegant a record of the names of the young ladies who 


took an active part in a scene, the beauty of which her 
Royal Highness only has to regret not having been able 
at the moment of parting from her native country to 


d enjoy as fully as she felt it, and as she would have en- 
joyed it under other circumstances. 


I am directed to request you to convey to all those 
who have united to present so acceptable an offerin 
the warmest and most heartfelt thanks of her Roy 
Highness, 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
ERNEST DE STOCKMAR, 
Private Sec, to H.R.H. 

The Mayor of Gravesend. 

The Earl of Derby has completely recovered from 
his late severe attack. 

The rumoured visit of Mr. Secretary Walpole to 
Ireland has taken place. The guest of Mr. Davison, 
of Belfast, he went with a distinguished company to 
that town on Monday, and inspected its colleges 
and other institutions, and was, say the local 
newspapers, greatly pleased with what he saw. 


Gibbs, C.B,, will retire from the office of tutor to 
his Royal Highness, which he has held since 


Bruce will be appointed Governor to his Royal 
Highness, The Rev. C. Tarver will act as Chaplain 
and Director of the Prince’s studies. The future 
Equerries to his Royal Highness will probably be 
appointed at the same time. They will be Major 
Lindsay, Scots Fusilier Guards; Major Teesdale, 
C.B., Royal Artillery ; and Captain 2 Grey, Rifle 
Brigade; and, as Extra Equerry, Lord Valletort. 


Miscellaneous Jews. 


Daily prayer - meetings and other special services 
are bein 1 held in several towns in Scotland. 

The Court of Common Council, on Thursday, pre- 
sented the freedom of the City, together with swords 
of the value of 100 guineas, to Lord Clyde and to 
Sir James Outram for their distinguished services, 

Mr. J. B. Gough is suffering from an attack of 
illness caught at Orkney, and has been advised to 
proceed to burgh, and put himself under medical 
treatment. 

Penny Banks,—The Southampton penny bank 

on Monday night with 560 depositors, 
amounting in the to 261. Os. The 
bank opened at half-past six and closed at half-past 
eight. 

41 a large meeting of the Middlesex bench of 
magistrates on Friday, a licence for music and 
dancing was granted to Robert Richard Bignell, the 
Oe sang the notorious casino, at the Argyll 

ms, Windmill-street, Haymarket. The license, 
N last year, was granted on a division by 25 
to 14. 


FisnER V. Never within the memory of the oldest 
fisherman on the coast of Durham there been 
so unproductive a fishery as that which has just 
terminated, and which, unfortunately, is attended 
with serious pecuniary embarrassment to those en- 
gaged in it. 


* ship. They may have picked up a few persons, 
but only a few. Phe Maurice had no communication 


New Trearment oF Crovur.—This affection, so 


dangerous to children, at length bids fair to be 
completel 
1 


mastered by the progress of modern 
‘e mentioned a few days ago Dr. Loiseau’s 


bold and ingenious method of introducing caustic 


of Yarmouth, Nova 


heard of; 


ent of 


It is stated that after the 9th of November next, 
the Prince of Wales’s 17th birthday, Mr. F. W. 


February 1852, and that Colonel the Hon. Robert les 


Falun or THE Nortu-Easr Coasr Herring | 
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solutions into the windpipe ; we have now to regi 
another process — communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences, Bouchut. The Doctor per- 
forates the windpipe, and by artificial means restores 
the power of breathing until all danger has gone. 


__ Ragan Brooke acarn.—The Birmingham Cham- 


ber of Commerce on Monday had under consideration 
the proposal of Sir James — to the British Go- 
vernment pie „N Unlike the Edinburgh 
Chamber, which unhesitatingly decided against sup- 
orting the request of the modern buccaneer, the 
irmingham body rather evaded the question by 


eing to memorialise Parliament to inquire into 

the“ advantages” of this country taking possession 

of Sarawak, Some of the speakers, including Mr, 

P. Muntz and Mr, Joseph Sturge, plainly intimated 

their opinion that Sir James was nothing but a 
irate 


| pirate. 
| Tue Crviz List,—The allowance charged upon 
the Consolidated Fund, under the title of the Civil 
List, is apportioned to the Queen for the support of 
her household and the * of her crown. This 
| was fixed by statute. Ist Victoria, cap. 11, at 
385,000 l., to id annually, and appropriated as 
follows: Her jeaty’s privy purse, 60, 000“.; 
salaries of her 8 ousehold and retired 
allowances, 131,000/. ; 
172,5001, ; 
eous, 


—— lately attracted 
much sympathy ; several gentlemen have been among 
them, and, struck by their destitution, are putting 
their case before the public. At the present time, 
ro Mr. Henry Kingscote, writing to the Times, 
‘*lounging on the Deal beach, between Kingsdown 
and Sandown, there are nearly 800 adults who have 
little other occupation than in looking out for vessels 
in danger, or cast upon the Goodwin Sands, 
Obviously the number is wholly disproportioned to 
the need.” His remedy is to separa e old from 
the young, aiding the latter to emigrate from a place 
where they cannot find employment, and furnishi 
a benefit society for the former, To effect this he in- 
vites the subscriptions of the public. 


THe BreoGar’s Lecacy,—Near the turnpike-gate 
on the Kent-road, for many years — a lame 
beggar. A gentleman in the Bank of England 
noticed the mendicant for some time, and was much 
1 with his mild demeanour and address. He 

long been in the habit of giving him a penny 
every morning at nine o clock, when on his way to 
the city. This apparently distressed object became 
very infirm, no longer took his usual stand. 
The philanthropist visited him at his obscure 
| dwelling, and sent him medicine and nourishment. He 
died, first making his will, and bequeathing all he 
to his protector, Conceive the astonish- 
ment of the gentleman when he found that the sub- 
| wee his bounty had transferred to him the sum of 
„5001. 

Binrus anp Degatus in Lonpon.—The weekly 
return issued by authority of the Registrar-General 
shows that the deaths in London, which had been in 
the previous week 1,021, declined in the week ending 
Saturday, October 9th, to 998. In the ten years 
1848-57 the average number of deaths in the weeks 
corresponding with last week was 1,073; but as the 

deaths returned for last week occurred in an increased 
ulation, the average, with a view to comparison, 
should be raised in proportion to the increase, a cor- 
rection which will make it 1,180. When the deaths 
from cholera in epidemic seasons are eliminated from 
the calculation, the comparison will show that the 
deaths in the present return are less by about a hun- 
dred than would have resulted from the average rate 
of mortality at the beginning of October. 
Tun Epvucation Question In [RELAND.—The 
| Freeman's Journal has the following: The forth- 
coming publication on the education question in 
— 1 announced in our recent numbers, is likely 
to cause no ordinary sensation. It aims at settling 
the long-vexed but most important question of edu- 
cation by means of state funds. e understand 
that the work will embrace a complete analysis of 
principles, working, and results of the system of 
national education, especially in its relation to the 
interests of Catholic, The general question of 
State education in Ireland, from refo and 
workhouse schools up to the universities, will be 
considered, and a scheme submitted by which it is 
hoped all these may be harmonised as one whole, 
the freedom of action of the several religious de- 
nominations secured, 

Tue Viapucr at Saurasu.—About eight years 
ago all England was talking of and Europe wonder- 
ing at the importance and magnitude of that great 
engineering work, the Britannia-bridge. The 
viaduct at Saltash will be much larger. The 
briefest general way of describing it is to say that 
it consists of 19 spans or arches, 17 of which are 
wider than the widest arches of W estminster-bridge, 
and two, resting on a single cast-iron pier of four 
columns in the centre of river, span the whole 
stream at one gigantic leap of 910 feet, or a longer 
distance than the breadth of the Thames at West- 
minster, The total length of the structure from 
end to end is 2,240 feet—very nearly half a mile— 
and 300 feet longer than the entire stretch of the 
Britannia-bridge. The greatest width is only 30 
feet at basement, its greatest height from foundation 
to summit no less than 260 feet, or 50 feet higher 
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than the summit of the Monument. 
A striking instance of dedeated intentions is re- 


Nearly ten years ago a gentleman named 
social by will, upwards of 


rted. 
Hartley died, and beg 
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100, 0001. to the corporation of Southampton, to be 
expended in measures to promote the intellectual 
improvement of the inhabitants of that town. The 
will was disputed by distant and dubious relatives of 
the testator, and litigation has been going on up to 
the present time in the Court of Chancery, It has 
ended in a compromise, at the recommendation of 
the counsel * on both sides, and the litigants 
have withdrawn their claims for 22, 500l., thus leaving 
about 78, 000 l., for the corporation ; out of that sum, 
however, the law costs have to be deducted, amount- 
ing to „ 35,000/., and the ! duty amount - 
ing to nearly 4,500 l., so that all t at remains to 
carry out the dying wish of the testator is 39,7801. 
Much indignation is felt in Southampton that after the 
reform of the Court of Chancery litigation can last so 
long there, and its expenses be so enormous. The 
cost of vrs a that is reducing the law charges, was 
nearly 1,000¢, 


HALT oF Lonpon.—Dr, Letheby reports that 
the sanitary condition of the city of Londen during 
the summer quarter has been unusually good, for the 
mortality table and the returns of sickness are 
greatly below the average. In the course of the 13 
weeks that ended on the 25th of September there 
were but 601 deaths in the city, though in the cor- 
responding period of last year there were 672, and 
the average number for the last nine years is 776. 
The total number of deaths is therefore 175, or about 
23 per cent, below the average; in fact, it has 
fallen from an annual + mee of 23°9 per 1,000 
of the inhabitants to 185. This reduction of the 
death-rate has been very general throughout all the 
districts and sub-districts of the city, for in the 
eastern division of it the number has been reduced 
from 27 per 1,000 to 21°4; in the western, from 
28°5 to 19°8; and in the central, from 19°) to 15:5. 
A similar reduction has likewise been observed in 
every part of the metropolis, and it is no doubt due 
to the influence of active sanitary measures and a 
peculiarly dry and temperate season. 

THE WESTERN BANK or ScoTLanp.—The Scots- 
man says: — The gigantic calamity of the Western 
Bank is disclosed, by a document we have the pain of 
publishing this morning, to be even more frightful 
in magnitude than the worst fears had anticipated. 
The liquidators have been compelled to make on the 
unfortunate shareholders a second call of no less than 
100%. a-share, payable in one sum within four weeks 
from this date. This makes, with the former call of 
25/,, a payment of 125/. on each 50/. share in other 
words, a total loss of 175“. per share, If all the 
shareholders had been found and were expected 
to be found able to pay the calls, this sum would 
represent a loss of three and a-half times the 
entire capital of the bank ; but of course a large 
number of the shareholders were and are unable to 
meet the demands. The estimated deticiency re- 
maining to be provided for after exhaustion of the 
first „producing about 500,000/., is not much 
short of 1,000,000/., making 1,500,000/, raised and 
to be raised by calls, in addition to the 1,500,000/, 
of capital lost—that is to say, a total loss, so far as 
at present ascertained and estimated, of 3,000,000/., 
or twice the capital. The loss on four Glasgow 
accounts alone is above 833,000/.! The produce of 
the former call of 25/., and the estimated produce of 
the new call of 100/., supply a clear indication of the 
amount of ability or solvency among the shareholders. 
If all the shareholders had been able to pay, the call 
of 25l. would have produced 750,000/,—it has pro- 
duced only 500,000/. ; showing inability in one-third 
of the shareholders measured by value. Again, if 
all the shareholders were now solvent, the new call 
of 100“. would produce 3, 000, 000l., or if even those 
shareholders who were able to meet the first call 
were able to meet the second, it would produce 
2,000, 000“.—it is calculated to produce less than 
1,000, 000“.; showing that of the whole shareholders 
two-thirds, measured by value, are insolvent, and 
that of those who were left solvent by the first call, 
one-half, in value, are estimated to be unable to 
meet the new call. Of course, the decrease in the 
proportion able to pay brings the burden with in- 
creased severity upon the remainder of the sharc- 
holders, and the cases of hardship to individuals, 
even not of the class that will be ruined, are painful 
to hear of. To one shareholder, a respected High- 
land proprietor, the new call amounts to a demand 
for 35,0000. and two other country gentlemen are 
liable in about 27,0001. each. Great excitementarose in 
Glasgow when the state of affairs transpired, even 
those most concerned and best informed not having, 
up almost to the last hour, anticipated the necessity 
for so large a call; and there is not a district in 
Scotland where the announcement will not bring 
to some families the tidings of disaster or ruin.” 


Accidents and Offences. 


FraNcEs JoHNSTON.—Upwards of 200“. has been 
sent to the Lord Mayor for assistance to Frances 
Johnston and her sister. > 

The Diana, of Hartlepool, from Marseilles, has 
been wrecked near Gibraltar. Crew and master 
saved ; the latter came home by the Salsette. 

CoLLIsSION ON THE EASTERN Counties RAIL 

way.—A serious collision took at the Six-mile 
Bottom station on the Cambridge and Newmarket 
Railway on Saturday night. ‘Two officers of the 
company were killed. 


mT 


ATTEMPTED SUICIDE IN SOHO-SQUARE.—On Sun- 
day afternoon a young man named Thomas Bowden, 
in the employ of Messrs. Edwards and Co., silk 
mercers, Soho-square, 
attempt at suicide, by tnrowing himself from an 


attic window into the area below, a distance of 150 | 


feet. He was removed to Middlesex Hospital, 


made a most desperate 


where it was found that both 
a severe wound had been inflicted at the right side 
of the chin, extending across the throat. 

THE MURDER AND SVICIDE NEAR PREsTON.— 
An inquest upon the bodies of Mary Hannah Wain- 
man, who was shot by her lover at Forton, near 
Garstang, on Wednesday afternoon, and Robert 
Bond, the murderer, who immediately after the per- 
petration of the dreadful deed committed suicide, 
was held by Mr. L. Holden, coroner of Lancaster, on 
Thursday afternoon. Verdict, Tempo Insanity.” 

DETERMINED SUICIDE IN THE Orry. - On Saturday 
morning, at half- six o'clock, a most determined 
suicide was co tted by Maria Drew, aged twenty- 
eight years, residing in Giltspur-street, Smithfield. 
It appears that the deceased, who was in the employ- 
ment of Mr. Jefferys, dentist, in the before- 
mentioned locality, had formed an attachment to a 
young man holding a situation in a mercantile 

ouse in the City. During the past week the de- 

ceased had been in a low and desponding state of mind, 
through her intended having discarded her for the 
sake of another, leaving her enceinte; and on her 
sister going downstairs she found the poor girl in the 
water-butt, with her heels uppermost. An alarm 
was instantly raised, when police-constable Kett, 
No, 291, was immediately on the spot, and took the 
deceased out in her night clothes. A medical man 
was called and promptly attended; he used every 
means to restore animation, but without effect. 


Titernture. 


A Month in Yorkshire. By WARN WIIrXꝝ, 
Author of A Londoner’s Walk to the Land's 
End,” &c, Second Edition. London; Chap- 
man and Hall. 


The readers of “ A Londoner’s Walk to the 
Land’s End,” however much they may have 
been interested in its author’s later wanderings 
through Tyrol, or in Saxony and Bohemia, will, 
we are confident, be glad to meet Mr. White 
again on English ground. And what part of our 
England could be better chosen for a pedestrian 
tour than Yorkshire ? 
all our counties ? and more, the most varied and 
interesting, too? There are people enough, 
visitors,” as they are called, who know York, 
Scarborough, and Harrogate, with places im- 
mediately adjoining, and who think they know 
Yorkshire. But how few have ever thought that 
they might make a month of summer holiday in 
Yorkshire, not only without resorting to these 
well-known localities, but all the more delight- 
fully for omitting them? Yet Mr. White 
shows plainly enough that such a holiday is pos- 
sible ; and that there are scenes, things, and 
manners in Yorkshire, which are as novel and 
striking as what most travellers seek and see on 
the Continent, and, for an Englishman, vastly 
more worth being intimately known. We fully 
expect that, from among the readers of this 
book, there will be a good round number who, 
next year, will shoulder the knapsack, and, 
under Mr. White's guidance, make acquaintance 
with Yorkshire’s glorious dales, tread its wild 
awful moors, climb its lofty hills, and enjoy 
their quite mountain prospects, and, * 
follow its diversified sea coast, from the Humber 
to the Tees, Indeed, it may well be supposed 
that some have already been off for such a tour 
this present autumn ; for the first edition of this 
book was exhausted in rather more than a 
month, we believe,—a thing hardly likely, had 
it not taken hold of another than the stay-at- 
home public. We should ourselves have noticed 
the book earlier, if it had it not been that the 
bracing airs blowing through it, the murmur of 
rapid streams and roar of falling water heard 
through it, and the greenness of the dale and 
majesty of the mountain and beauty of the sea 
gleaming through it, made us hate our work and 
our ats hastened our steps from the smoky 
town, drew us to the country, encouraged us to 
bear the knapsack, and every day to tread new 
grougd and look on new scenes ; and so we cast 
aside and tried to forget all our reviewing- -even 
of the work which had influenced us 80 power- 
fully, and delighted us so deeply. 

Certainly this is Mr. White’s best book. 
While nothing from his pen is wanting in the 
marks of acute observation, of strong sense, of 
good culture, and of capability of writing genuine 
English without weakness and withoutaffectation, 
there are higher qualities here than he has dis- 
played before. He is more human,—shows a 
livelier and more genial sympathy with the 
varieties of character and phases of life he has 
been moving amongst ;—he is more suggestive— 
giving us glimpses of manners and social con- 
itions, some of them strange, and all of them 
significant, which, though retaining much of the 
ancient — are rapidiy undergoing modifieation, 
and will soon be lost; — and he is more interesting, 
and more poetical, both in the picture-like cha- 
racter of his descriptions of scenery, and in the 
personal feeling and thought breaking through 
the narrative, giving it relief and variety, and, 
at the same time, a unity and a meaning that do 
not always belong to u traveller’s repetition of 
“I went” and I saw.” 


legs were broken, and | 


Is it not the biggest of 


| 


We shall not try to lead our 
White's footsteps ; nor shall we 


readers in Mr. 
make a selection 


of what we thiuk the choice descriptions and racy 


anecdotes of his volume. Neither of these would 
be a difficult task; for we have read the book 
through nearly twice over, and ves know 
well a considerable part of the route of the 
author and its scenery. So far as we can speak 
from our own sight and enjoyment, we have en- 
tirely to praise, as we heartily admire, the accu- 
racy of Mr. White’s observation, his appreciation 
of 88 features of lan the value 
of the historical and poetical ations he 80 
intelligently supplies, and the truth and effective- 
ness of his descriptions, We mean to prove him 
on other ground than that we W 
and as we shall be guided by him in 
and nightly sojourns, we may be depended on 
for pronouncing hereafter severely against him, 
if in anything he disappoints or deceives un. 

But we must, within brief limits, let Mr. 


| White’s powers have some illustration, Here is 


a coast scene, near the lighthouse at Spurn 
Head :— 


Vonder rises the lighthouse surprisingly far, as it 
seems, to seaward, at times half hidden 1 oroep- 
ing haze. And from Spurn to Sunk I this whole 
northern shore is of the same bro monotonous 
aspect, A desert, where the only livi are a few 
sea-birds, wheeling and 1 rapidly, their whi 
ie flashing by contrast with the asd-colonred shore. 

„ walked along the top of the bank de- 
ceived continu in my estimate of the 
long dead level. Here and there a drain pes the 
b and reappears on the outer side as a sewer, 
with its outlet beyond high-water mark; and these oon- 


structions, as well as the waifs and atrays—old baskets 
and dead seagulls—cheat the eye st as to their 
maghitude when first seen. At times, r & lashing 
storm has swept off a few acres of the mud, the soil bo- 
neath is found to be a mixture of peat and gravel, in 
which animal and vegetable remains and ourious an- 
tiquities are imbedded, Now and then the relics aro 
washed out, and show by their character that they once 
belonged to Burstall Priory, a religious house despoiled 
by the sea before King Harry began his ere p 
Burstall Garth, one of the pastures traversed the 
bank, preserves its name ; the building itself has utterly 
WW 

„Zuddenly a gap occurs in the bank, showing where 
the unruly tide has broken through. r some reason 
the mischief was not repaired, but a new bank was con- 
structed of chalk and we pees about a stone’s throw 
to the rear. A green, slimy pool still lies in the hollow 
between the two, ) 

“The entertainment at the Crown and Anchor at 
Kilnsea by no means equals the ex tions, of a 
stranger who reads the host’s aristocratic name Met- 
forth 8 1 2 1 * . bread 
poor; the cheese poorer; the r poorest, yet Was con- 
tent therewith, knowing that vicissitude is good for a 
man, The place itself has a special interest, peng, 00 
to speak, its own history—a history of desolation, 0 
wife, pointing to the road passing between the house 
and the , told me she remembered Kilnsea Church 
standing at the seaward end of the with as broad 
a road between it and the edge of the cliff. But year by 
year, as from time immemorial the sea advanced, the 
road, flelds, pastures, and cottages were undermined and 
melted away. Still the church stood, and tpoagh it 
trembled as the roaring waves smote the oliff neath, 
and the wind howled around its unsheltered walls, ser- 


vice was held within it up to 1823, In that it 
began to yield, the walls cracked, the floor the 
windows broke; sea-birds flew in and out, sh in 
the storm, until, in 1826, one-half of the edifice tumbled 
into the sea, and the other half followed in 1831, The 


chief portion of the village stands on and near the cliff, 
but as the waste appears to be greater the else- 
where, houses are abandoned year by year. 
Blue — Inn wae 534 yards a 12 * 5 
quantity forty-three y were t six 
Kilnsea exists, therefore, only as a dimainishod 


years. 
and diminishing parish, and in the few scattered eottages 
near the bank of the Humber. The old font was carried 


away from the church to Skeffling, where it is preserved 
in the garden of the parsonage. 

„Her reminiscences ended, the good woman talked of 
the rough walking that lay before me, It was a wild 
place out there, not often visited by st rs; but some- 
times ‘ wagon loads o’ coontra foak cam’ to see t loights.’ 
At one time, as I have heard, a stage-coach used to do 
the journey for the gratification of the curious, 

A short distance beyond the Crown and Anchor 
stands a small lone cottage built of sea-cobbles, with a 
sandy garden and potato-plot in front, and a sandy field 
in which a thin, stunted crop of rye was making believe 
to grow. Once past this cottage, and all is a wild waste 
of sand, covered here and there with reedy grass, among 
which you now and then see a dusty pink convolvulus, 
struggling, as it were, to keep alive a speck of beauty 
amid the barrenness. Here, as old chronicles the 
King once had ‘coningers,’ or rabbit warrens, aud 
rabbits still burrow in the hillocks. Presently, there is 
the wide open sea on your left, and you can mark the 
waves rushing up on either side, hissing and thundering 
against the low bank that keeps them apart. 

A broad long sand in the shape of a spoon,’ is the 
description given of Spurn in a petition to 
Parliament nearly 200 years ago; and, if we suppose the 
spoon turned upside down, it still answers. It narrows 
and sinks as it projects from the main shore for about 
two miles, and this part being the weakest and most 
easily shifted by the rapid currents, 4 4 every 
few yards by rows of stakes driven deeply in, and hurdle 
work. You see the effect in the smooth drifts accumu 
lated in the spaces between the barriers, which re- 
quire to be planted with grass to become fixed. As it is, 
the walking is laborious: you sink ankle-deep and slide 
back at every step, unless you accept the alternative of 
walking within the wash of the advancing wave. Fora 
long while the lighthouse appears to be as far off as 
ever.“ 

We want a scene of inland beauty or grandeur ; 
and as we cannot find room for our author's 


account of High Force and Caldron Snout, of the 
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h caves he so intensely admired, of 
Belton or Hichmond Castles, or of Chee 
and Gordale Scar, we must content ourselves 
with entering Weathercote Cave with him :— 

8. hour did the rain - storm 
For more than an — io ie sweep 
h; I started afresh, and 


Chapel 
beyond 
with Mr. Metcalfe, who kee 
Cave. Standing on a shel va slope, with a 
en in front and trees around, his house pre- 
sents a favourable specimen of a yeoman’s residence. No 
lack of comfort here, I thought, on seeing the plenteous 
store of oaten bread on the racks in the kitchen. Nor 
is there any lack of attention to the visitor’s wishes on 
the part of Mr. Metcalfe. He unlocks a door, and leads 
the way down a steep, rude flight of into a rocky 
chasm, from which the noise of falling water. 
Gish e in scene awaits you. The rocks are 

covered in with ferns and mosses, and are 
beara up by crevices into a diversity of forms, r 
0 


* 


talline spring in a cleft on the right, and the water turn- 
ing the moss to stone as it trickles down. A few feet 
lower and you 


ae under a natural bridge formed by 
huge fallen blocks. The stair gets rougher, twisting 
among the po Deyo 4 of limestone, when suddenly 
your guide ts to the fall at the farther extremity of 
the The rocks are black, the place is gloomy, 
pa thereby a surprising effect to the white rushing 

of water. A beck running down the hill finds its 
way into a crevice in the cliffs, from which it leaps in 
one great fall of more than eighty feet, roaring loudly. 
Look up: the chasm is 80 narrow that the trees and 
bushes overhang and meet overhead ; and what with the 
subdued light, and mixture of crags and verdure, and the 
ve aspect of the place altogether, you will be lost 


5 


** To descend lower seems scarcely possible, but you do 
down, scrambling over the big stones to the very 
— into the swirling shower o spray. Here a deap 
. or chamber at one side, about eight feet in height, 
good standing ground, whence you may see that 
the water is swallowed up at once, and disappears in the 
hetp of pebbles on which it falls, Conversation is diffi- 
cult here, for the roar is overpowering. After I had 
stood some minutes in contemplation, Mr. Metcalfe told 
me that it was possible to get behind the fall and look 
it, taking care to run qnickly across the stro 

blast. that meets you on starting from the recess. 
buttoned my overcoat to my chin, and rushed into the 
cavity, and looked upwards. I was in a pit 120 feet 
by a tumultuous curtain of water, but had 
to make a speedy retreat, so furiously was I enveloped 
blinding spray. To make observations from that spot 

one should wear a suit of waterproof. 

Through the absence of sunshine I lost the sight of 
the rainbow which is seen for about two hours in the 
middle of the day from the front of the fall. It is a 
horizontal bow with the convex side towards the water, 
shifting its position higher or lower as you mount or 


nd. 
** Although it might now be properly described as a 
the chasm gives you the 8 of a cave of 
which the roof has 5 en 9 It this he 80, * * 
was onde entirely underground, roaring day and night 
in grim darkness. It may still be regarded 2 
d fall, for the throat from which it leaps is 
more thirty feet below the surface. In the cleft 
above this throat a thick heavy slab is fixed in a singular 
position, just caught, as it seems, by two of its corners, 
so that you fancy it ready to tumble at any moment 
with the current that shoots so swiftly beneath it. As 


you peuse often to look back on the roaring stream, and 
up to impending crags, you will heartily confirm 
Professor wick—who by the way is a Yorkshireman 
—in his opinion, that if Weathercote Cave be small, it 


is a very gem. Nor will you grudge the shilling fee for 


With what true poetical feeling the author 
enjoyed the deur and fairness of Nature, we 
learn from the following simple sonnet, ‘ shaped 
in his brain” at Gordale Scar. 

„A cloud of care had come across my mind; 
5 hung the world: here pleasure all; 

There hopeless toil, and cruel s that fall 

On Poverty, to which but Death seemed kind. 

And so, with heart 2 I left behind 

The crowd of men, the towns with smoky pall, 
And sought the hills, and breathed the mountain wind. 
Hath God forgotten then the mean and small ? 
I mused, and oer purple fells outroll’d ; 
When, lo! beneath an old thatched roof a 
That kindled soon with sunset’s 

Broad panes, nor fretted oriel brighter beam. 

If glories thus on lattice rude unfold, 
Of life unlit by Heaven we may not deem.“ 

As we cannot string together Mr. White's 
anecdotes of Yorkshire folk, and bits of conver- 
sation with ple of all sorts—horse-dealers 
who don’t believe in Nature,—miners who feel 
the value of “a bit of larnin,’—fishermen who 
are clean, well-clad, and reputable,—dalesmen 
who “don’t want to chate nor to be chated, 
but, if it must be one or t’other, why then, 
would’nt be chated,”—and sava who have 
concentrated all the northern roughness in their 
own brutality,—-we must take one very general 
glance at the ordinary run of Yorkshire working 


people 


leam 
gorgeous gold : 


broad- 
shouldered rustic, whose stalwart limbs, light gray or 
blue eyes, yellowish hair, and open features indicate the 
3 was the peer caraway ws | less tall and big, 
ny eyes, hair, and complexion , and an intention 


in the e not perceptible in the Saxon face; and 
last, the Celt, short, swarthy, and Irish-looking. The 
first two to me most numerous in the East and 
North Ri the last in the West. 

„On the question of w they were all content. 
Here and there a man got ei a but 
the general rate was Ettoos shillings, or ‘nine shill’n’s 
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a week and our meat’ (diet), as one ex it. What- 
ever folk t do in south, Yorkshire lads didn’t 
mean to for no or to put up with scanty food. 
—— 28 and mutton to eat, said lazy Mat, and 
1 road continues between fat fields and pastures, 
skirts a park bordered by noble trees or tall plantations, 
in which the breeze lingers to play with the branches. 
2 and gee a few or : — * in- 

oors, and pretty out-of-doors, wit y e flower- 
gardens. Frequent thunder-showers fell, and I was glad 
to shelter from the heaviest under a roof. Always the 
same cleanliness and signs of thrift, and manifest plea- 
sure in a brief talk with the stranger. And always the 
same report about wages, and plenty of work for men 
and boys; but a slowness to believe that sending a boy 
to school would be better than keeping him at work for 
five shillings a week. I got but few examples of read- 
ing, and those far from promising, and could not help re- 
membering how different my experiences had been the 
year before in Bohemia.” 


Whenever Mr. White comes across industrial 
occupations or manufactures, he tells us what 
he knows and what he saw with t cleverness 
and intelligence. The best thing of the kind, is 
his account of Batley, the seat of that most 
characteristic of English manufactures—shoddy. 
We wish we could extract it. The scraps of 
opinion scattered up and down the book are also 
noticeable ; and are generally the cropping-out 
of manly sense and sound feeling. 

Mr. White finished-up his Yorkshire tour 
with a visit to the Manchester Art Treasures 
Exhibition. He found, in the arrangements, 
that it was a work of the north, not of the 
south,” from ‘ manifest want of attention to 
the fitness of things’ :—which was funny, as 
the general plan and the details were alike due 
to men “ of the south,” whom “the north” em- 
— 8 But he closes with a few words on Art 
and its supposed mission, with which we also— 
from our very hearts commending his pleasant, 
amusing, and instructive book—shall conclude. 


To me it seems, that of late, we have had rather too 
much talk about art; by far too much flattery of the 
artist and artificer, whereby the one with genius and 
the one with handicraft feel themselves alike ill-used if 
they are not always before the eyes of the world held up 
to adniration. And so, instead of a heart working in- 
spired by love, we have a hand working inspired by hopes 
of praise. The masons who carved those quaint carvings 
at Patrington worked out the thought, that was in 
them lovingly, because they had the thought, and not 
the mere ambitious shadow of athought. And their 
work remains admirable for all time, for their hearts 
were engaged therein as well as heads and hands. 
But now education and division of labour are to do 
everything; that is, if flattery fail not; and in wood- 
engravings we have come to the that one man 
cuts the clouds, another the trees, another the build- 
ings, and another the animal figures; while on 
steel plates the clouds are ‘executed’ by machinery. 
For my part, I would be willing to barter a good deal of 
modern art for the conscience and common honesty 
which it has helped to obscure. 

„Wo are too apt to forget certain conclusions which 
ought to be remembered; and these are, according to 
Mr. Penrose, that, No Government, however imperial, 
can create true taste, or combine excellence with pre- 
cipitation ; that money is lavished in vain where good 
sense guides neither the denen nor the execution; and 
that art with freedom, of which ehe is one manifestation, 
will not condescend to visit the land where she is not in- 
vited by the spontaneous instincts, and sustained by the 
unfettered efforts of the people.” 


THE QUARTERLIES—OCTOBER. 

The National Review, from the circumstance, we may 
presume, of having the same publisher that Mr. Carlyle 
has chosen to be the medium for the issue of his works 
to the public, is the only Quarterly which contains, 
or we daresay could have contained, a review of 
Frederick the Great.“ The weeklies have not all been 
able to get through the thirteen hundred pages of this 
History,“ and we should have respected them very 
much lees than we do if they had. We have quite 
enough of fast writing” upon political subjects—when 
the matter to write upon could very frequently be 
crammed into a nut-shell.“ Fast enough writing too 
we have upon some books—but a fast review of Mr. 
Carlyle would be more than the loosest reader ought to 
tolerate. We are told, indeed, by the writer in the 
National, that there is danger of these volumes being 
read too quickly—that ‘‘the interest of the narrative, its 
rapid movements and vivid style, will hurry on the most 
thoughtful,” and so this may well be. But Thomas 
Carlyle is a king of authors, towards whom a feeling 
of self-respect and regard to the decencies of the 
Court of Literature should compel honest and well-con- 
sidered writing. Ob, for intelligent readers who would 
treat as it deserves the stuff and trash of the shallow, 
ignorant, and blundering matter that makes uptwo-thirds 
of our reviewing literature ! 

The National does not attempt any elaborate or 
critical review of Mr. Carlyle’s book. After a few brief 
but just remarks on Mr. Carlyle’s style and the subject 
that he has chosen, the writer passes on to a general 
description of the work hoping, as he says, to have 
another opportunity before very long of considering Mr. 
Carlyle’s genius and influence as a man of letters.” His 
style is vindicated from the common charge of affecta. 
tion. None of those who have discovered in any of 
Mr. Carlyle’s writings the reverence for truth and 
reality which is at the bottom of them all, who have 
noted the regard with which he treasures up the least 


penetrated by him with anything of the wonder and 


awe with which he himself stands face to face with this 
infinite and mysterious universe and its immutable 
laws,—can ever attribute the most fantastic and re. 
pulsive of his peculiarities to affectation.” They are 
assigned by the writer simply to a too exclusive culti- 
vation of the individual element and a too frequent 
forgetfulness of what one has in common with other 
men. Readers of Mr. Carlyle will appreciate the 
following brief remarks on what is considered to be the 
author's distinguishing characteristic as an historian :— 


„There is one characteristic of Mr. Carlyle’s which 
raises him above the level of all other contemporary 
historians, and which must, though in a sentence only, 
be commemorated here. A solemn sense of the myster 
and wonder of human life, and of the universe in whic 
it is placed, is neverabsent from him. In his dealings 
with the ‘infinitely little,’ that makes so large a part 
of history, he never loses sight of the ‘infinitely great,’ 
that struggles ineffectually for expression through it. It 
is this sense that gives to his writings their turns of 

uaint pathos, their tone of stern or mournful irony, 
their startling and grotesque contrasts, and much else 
that is a perplexity to careless readers. He has always 
been faithful to the spirit of these noble words, written 
by him long ago: ‘The simple husbandman can till his 
field, and by knowledge he has gained of its soil, sow it 
with the fit grain, though the deep rocks and central 
fires are unknown to him; his little crop hangs under 
and over the firmament of stars, and sails through whole 
untracked celestial spaces, between Aries and Libra ; 
nevertheless, it ripens for him in due season, and he 

athers it safe into his barn. As a husbandman he is 

lameless in disregarding these high wonders; but, as 
a thinker, and a faithful inquirer into nature, he were 
wrong. So likewise is it with the historian.’ ” 


The writer is of opinion that Mr. Carlyle’s influence 
has been ‘‘ notably less” since the publication of the 
Latter-day Pamphlets, but that this Life, which 
„promises to be not only the longest and most laborious, 
but the greatest of his works,” will do much to retrieve 
what he judges the author very little regards, his 
diminished popularity. The merits of this work are 


summed up as follows :— 


„Of the richness of Mr. Carlyle’s book in firmly 
drawn and vivid pictures of men and thi of the in- 
describable tone of life and reality that pervades it, of 
its fantastic humour and rugged manly pathos, no idea 
can be gathered except from its own pages. From his 
views of human life and social government, and from 
the 4 — of character which he admires, we are obliged 
poe ingly to dissent. We should regard them as 

armful, if we thought they were likely to be influential. 
But they carry their own antidote with them in the 
noble qualities of heart and soul to which Mr, Carlyle 
always appeals, and of which even what we think his 
errors are but the exaggerated or too partial application.” 


Another great, and we were going to say popular, 
writer, but Mr. Carlyle is not a popular writer, is the 
subject of a succeeding paper in the National of this 
month, in which the earlier works of Mr. Dickens are 
elaborately reviewed. The writer describes Mr. Dickens 
as belonging to the class of essentially irregular and un- 
symmetrical men of genius, as, therefore deficient among 
other things in the faculty of reasoning ;—‘* Mamma, 
what shall I think about!“ said the small girl. My 
dear, don’t think,” was the old-fashioned reply. We do 
not allege that in the strict theory of education this 
was a correct reply; modern writers think otherwise; 
but we wish some one would say it to Mr. Dickens, He 
is often troubled with the idea that he must reflect, and 
his reflections are perhaps the worst reading in the 
world.” Another defect is thus well hit off :— 


„This most remarkable deficiency in modern fiction 
is its omission of the business of life, of all those count - 
less occupations, pursuits, and callings in which most 
men live and move, and by which they have their being. 
In most novels money grows. You have no idea of the 
toil, the patience, and the wearing anxiety by which 
men of action provide for the day, and lay up for the 
future, and support those that are given into their care. 
Mr. Dickens is not chargeable with this omission. He 
N deals with the pecuniary part of life. 
Almost all his characters have determined occupations, 
of which he is apt to talk even at too much length. 
When he rises froin the toiling to the luxurious classes, 
his genius in most cases deserts him. The delicate re- 
finement and discriminating taste of the idling orders 
are not in his way ; he knows the dry arches of London- 
bridge better than Belgravia. He excels in inventories 
of poor furniture, and is learned in pawnbrokers‘ tickets. 
But, although his creative power lives and works among 
the middle class and industrial section of English society, 
he has never painted the highest part of their daily in- 
tellectual life. He made, indeed, an attempt to paint 
specimens of the apt and able man of business in 
Nicholas Nickleby ; but the Messrs. Cheerybleare among 
the stupidest of his characters. He forgot that breadth 
of platitude is rather different from breadth of sagacity. 
His delineations of middle-class life have in consequence 
a harshness and meanness which do not belong to that 
life in reality. He omits the relieving element. He 
describes the figs which are sold, but not the talent 
which sells figs well. And it is the same want of the 
diffused sagacity in his own nature which has made his 
pictures of life so odd and disjointed, and which has de- 
prived them of symmetry and unity.” 

The whole of the review, however, is, as may be sup- 
posed, not of this character, but is, though with careful 
and well-marked discrimination, highly eulogistic of the 
genius and writings of Mr. Dickens —“ as he was rather 
than as he is; for, in common with all Mr. Dickens's older 
readers, the writer expresses regret at, and feels the in- 
feriority of his later works. But the lapse is generously 
treated: 


„He has told us that the works of his later years, in- 
ferior as all good critics have deemed them, have yet 
been more read than those of his earlier and healthier 
years. The most characteristic of his audience, 
the lower middle-class, were ready to receive with de- 


bit of indisputable fact; much less who have been | 


light the least favourable productions of his genius. 
uman nature cannot endure this; it is too much to 
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have to endure a coincident temptation both within 
and from without. _. was ae inclined 
natural disposition ose uence and ex- 
= rated caricature. Such was the kind of writing 
which he wrote most easily. He found likewise that 
such was the kind of writing that was read most 
ily ; and of course he wrote that kind. Who would 
have done otherwise? No critic is entitled to speak very 
harshly of such erage if he is not sure that he 
could have coped with difficulties so peculiar. If that 
rule is to be observed, who is there that will not be 
silent? No other Englishman has attained such a hold 
on the vast populace ; it is little, therefore, to say that 
no other has surmounted its attendant temptations. 


A paper on Professional Religion” deals with a 
subject with which the majority of our readers are pretty 
familiar. It is a reverently but honestly-written essay 
on the necessity of religious teaching and the failure of 
professional religious teachers. This failure the writer 
ascribes to the artificial and formal creeds, theology, 
education, manner and habits of the ‘‘ professional” 
teachers. It is an essay that should command a reading from 
all classes, and especially from the one whose deficiencies 
are the especial subject of review. The other papers in 
the present number of the National are,— for politicians, 
one on The Relations of France and England;“ for 
antiquarians, The Sculptures from Halicarnassus in 
the British Museum;“ for general readers,” Russian 
Literature and Alexander Pushkin;” The Great 
Rebellion—Mr. Sandford and Mr. Forster;” and Mr. 
Trollope’s Novels ;” for philologists, The Zouave and 
Kindred Languages,” and for everybody Woman.” 
On the whole the National was never more attractive 
and never more able. 


The Westminster also has an article on the French 
question, confining its remarks, however, to the state 
of France under Louis Napoleon.” The paper is the 
severest criticism on the manner and the results of the 
present arbitrary and irresponsible government of that 
great empire, that we have yet read. We make room 
for the following on Popular Education in France under 
Louis Napoleon :— 


These primary schools in their different degrees fall 
under two heads,—commercial and private (libre). The 
former have a master named by the municipality on the 
recommendation of a superior dignitary of the educa- 
tional establishment, entitled Rector of Academy. The 
masters thus appointed are functionaries entirely de- 
pendent on authority, and their salaries are miserably 
small, with few exceptions not exceeding 50“., while 
they often are leas. e latter are of course managed 
by their owners, who, however, are always subject to 
the supervision of an inspector, resident in the capital of 
each Department. But this is the least of the fetters 
laid on ae instruction. No individual can open an 
establishment of the sort without having first handed in 
to the proper authorities a certificate that he has passed 
the examination incumbent on schoolmasters, and given 
notice in due form of his desire to open a school in a 
given locality. It then rests entirely with the authori- 
ties whether they will grant a permission, which they 
can withdraw whenever they may think fit, without 
assigning any other reason than the general one of con- 
sideration for public interests and morals. Now, 
against both these kinds of establishments the Govern- 
ment has been waging an unrelaxing and destructive 
warfare. Determined on eliminating from general 
instruction every element which can tend to nourish 
feelings of independence, and on inculcating subser- 
viency, it has proceeded at once to remove what was 
objectionable and to substitute something according to 
its taste. The first was easy enough with its excessive 
authority. Wherever a schoolmaster was supposed to 
be animated with independent sentiments, there irre- 
sponsible power at once broke the objectionable 
functionary. But what was infinitely worse, this sum- 
mary vengeance on a generally harmless individual was 
often accompanied by the closing of the school, to the 
deprivation of the community. Against this charge of 
systematically attempting to restrict and lower the 
educational condition of the people, the Government 
organs have repeatedly protested. Of course no official 
documents have been published which might afford a 
comparison between the number of commercial and 
private primary schools in 1848 and 1858, but we can 
vouch for the fact that an underhand crusade has been 
relentlessly carried on against them wherever a plea 
could be found; and we believe that, after making 
allowance for schools established in the room of those 
suppressed, in spite of official contradiction, we are 
within the mark when we estimate the blank left at 
from 400 to 500 schools. Now the new establishments 
are totally different in their nature from those they are 
meant to replace. The Government, conscious that 
destruction can only bring about a void that absolutely 
necessitates being filled up with something, has sought 
an alliance with the clergy as its best auxiliary for this 
pur We shall hereafter touch on the general 
position lately assigned to this body ; but its connexion 
with primary education at present is of a kind obliging 
us to notice it here. The 1 of the Frères 
de la Doctrine Chrétienne, solely devoted to popular 
education, is the ecclesiastical co tion chosen by the 
Government as ita agent on this occasion. This brother- 
hood, indefatigable, zealous, and most efficiently 
equipped both in education and money, is rapidly 
extending its establishments under favour of Govern- 
ment support. Not only does one of its houses take the 
— of the suppressed commercial school, but the 

rethren, by their funds and the economical habits of 
their monastic organisation, are able to give the same 
education at half the price of an establishment which 
must pay masters who live upon their salaries. And 
this competition has been attended by the result that 
many communities, already struggling under difficulties, 
have relieved themselves, with assent of Government, 
from further burdens by handing their school over to 
the brethren, who willingly took on themselves its 
entire expense. Thus an attempt is now going on to 
spread noiselessly a network of ecclesiastical education 
for the lower classes over France, in the room of that 
secular one which was producing admirable results. 
The private institutions are naturally still more ex- 

to destruction, there being nothing whatever to 
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ward from them a 3 t against which there is no 
2 The coalition between Government and — 
olic clergy has especially involved a stern persecu- 
tion against tantism, which, in its limited com- 
munity, has continued to manifest in France all the 
fervour of Huguenot devotion, and has shown 
4 ena — of education. Such gn a 
ave visited wi wptory interdicti 
score of public wien? dg 

The writer concludes by saying that the triumph of 
the present Government ‘‘ would be the terrible success 
of material force over mind—a success only possible in 
the long run if the latter loses heart.” He predicts the 
ultimate and certain failure of the empire. Indian 
Heroes” is the title of an eloquent tribute to the men 
who, at the risk or expense of their own lives, have 
saved our empire in the East. The article in the pre- 
sent number of the Westminster, however, that is most 
characteristic of the general spirit of its pages is en- 
titled F. W. Newman and his Evangelical Critics.” 
It purports to be written by one who professes a general 
sympathy both with Mr. Newman’s positive and negative 
views, but who does not belong to his party. The ex- 
position of Mr. Newman’s creed, which is the principal 
object of the writer, is clear and concise, although 
erring, it may be not dishonestly, as it seems to us, 
in its strength of emphasis on the positive side. Many 
loose readers will be surprised, and some we may trust 
will be gratified to know that Mr. Newman's dogmatic 
theology extends at least to the following: 

1. Faith in an infinite God, including belief in His 
sympathy and providential sovereignty. 2. Spiritual 
regeneration and progress, both in time and eternity. 
3. The efficacy of prayer, and the duty of encouraging 
celestial hopes 4 transcendent aspirations. In a 
modified form, Mr. Newman appears to accept many of 
the doctrines of orthodox Christianity; among 12 
instantaneous conversion, prevenient „and fin 

erseverance; and the earnest Methodist, or tolerant 

vangelical, might be momentarily attracted by the 
external similarity of their respective views to listen to 
words so replete with kindly sentiment, genuine holi- 
ness, and touching beauty, shuddering, it may be, at his 
denials, but charitably hoping that he, too, might, 
through faith in God’s love, be numbered with them- 
selves among the redeemed children of their great 
heavenly Parent.” 


The omissions in this creed—or in other words, what 
Mr. Newman does not believe—are passed over, but any 
one who will put the above by the side of Athanasius 
will see that the negative will far weigh down the posi- 
tive. The writer does battle with Mr. Newman’s critics 
—the author of the ‘‘ Eclipse of Faith,” and the writer 
in the North British. With the first he does not do 
much, but establishes some grave charges against the 
second. He claims for Mr. Newman the post of the re- 
presentative of faithful unbelief and religious aspiration. 
The other most notable paper in the present number 
of the Westminster is a History of the Calas Tragedy, 
founded upon M. Coquerel’s recent vindication of the 
noble French martyr of the eighteenth century. The 
article, we should hope, will lead to a translation and 
reprint of M. Coquerel’s work. 


The British Quarterly has no very conspicuous article. 
Perhaps, however, we ought to except from this remark 
a paper, evidently from the pen of the editor, on 
„ Wycliffe—his Biographers and Critics.” The article 
is called forth by the attacks of Mr. Shirley, the Trea- 
sury Editor of Thomas Netter’s Volume, on Dr. 
Vaughan’s proficiency as Editor of Wycliffe.” The 
writer says, in justification of his subject, For reasons 
which will be understood by some of our readers, Dr. 
Vaughan’s Monograph has never been reviewed in these 
pages, and his labours generally in relation to this sub- 
ject have been left, so far as the British Quarterly Re- 
view is concerned, to the independent estimation of the 
public. If we now undertake to show what the state of 
our literature really was in regard to Wycliffe when Dr. 
Vaughan took up the subject, and what his contribution 
to it has been, it will, we trust, be seen that this is a 
course to which we have been constrained, We have 
not chosen it.” The article which follows is an elaborate 
and exhaustive statement of Wycliffe Literature, It 
is due to Dr. Vaughan to say that in it he has 
triumphantly vindicated his literary reputation, and it 
is due to him, also, that it should be widely read, His 
claim, not egotistically put forward by himself, but gladly 
and spontaneously acknowledged by all who have any 
acquaintance with this subject, is that of being the firs 
Wycliffe scholar. An able critical paper, written in a 
half humourous vein, on M. Comte’s Religion for 
Atheists,” follows. There is a paper, also, bearing 
on the Reform Question, entitled, Political Party 
since the Revolution.” It is principally historical, and 
is written from the Whig-liberal point of view. The 
Radicals will feel obliged to the writer for his very small 
caricature of their leaders: 

i We e est 1 —＋ — 5 
section of this the expediency of no 
much — at de hands of their great Whig 
colleagues as the price of their adhesion. the 
** member for Ashton - under-Lyne when 
he chooses to head a deputation is not ushered by the 
under - secretary with obsequious bowings into the 
chamber of the principal; or because the honourable 
member for Birmingham is not occasionally féted at 
Cambridge House; or because couriers are not con- 
tinually kept running between his town residence and 
the Foreign Office with copies of important despatches, 


manners. If individual actions are to be too closely 
scanned, there is an end of political union as well as 


private friendship.” 3 
The other articles in the British are on Froude’s 


-Luntley, with the same ex 


History of England,“ The Vatican Greek Testament,” 
“*Kalendars and Old Almanacs,” Herodotus— Raw- 
linson,” and the usual! Epilogue on Affairs and Books,” 
from which last we gather the information that the British 
Quarterly is to be added to the list of 
by the French Government. Is it to this ciroumstance 
that we are to attribute the writer’s disheartened view 
of the relations between England and France, when he 
says, that if England is to remain England, she must 
become more military than she has been since the 
of the Plantagenets?’ More mili 
or the Third’s ! 
this writer's idea of a 


groom who 
80 prominent a part at the Court of Parma, 
ied on Tuesday night, at Vienna. The history of 
this extraordinary man is full of remarkable events. 


He left Yorkshire as a boy in 
Lichienstein, of Hungary, and 
successful career on the turf at Vienna as a 
he became employed by the then 
Lucca. He was at Lucca 
to be valet to his Royal Highness. 
performed up to 1846. About that 
made Master of the Horse to the 
Eventually, he became Minister of the 
and Minister of Finance, which office 
the Duke abdicated in 1848. At this 
came an active agent of Austria daring the revolu- 
tion. As Austria triumphed, he returned to 
as Prime Minister, and negoti the abdication of 
Charles II., and placed the youthful Charles on 
the throne, who, it will be remembered, was 
nated before his own in 1864. 
observed, as soon as 
the then — be oo tae ol to Germany 
tron as Minister Plen tiary to 
arma at the Court of Vienna. This 
up to the time of his royal patron’s tragical end. 
hen the r Duchess t assumed State 
authority, Ward retired from public life, and took 


it) 


F 


to write 2 

and conducted the affairs of State with 
cleverness, if not with remarkable orward- 
ness. Baron Ward was married to a humble person 
of Vienna, and has left four children. Perhaps no 
man of modern times a more varied and ro- 


—the , » and 
friend of sovereigns. From the stable he rose to 
the highest offices of a little kingdom, at a pees 
of great European political interest, and in 
retirement, pursuing the rustic ocoupation of a 
farmer, carrying with him to the grave many curious 
arcana. 


LORD CHARLES WELLESLEY. 
The demise of Lord Chas, Wellesley, brother and 
heir presumptive of the Duke of Wellington, took 
at an — on Saturday morning at Conholt 
ark, Wilts. His lordship has for some months past 
been in declining health, and his relatives and friends 
were not unp for the mournful event. The 
Duke of Wellington came from his seat in Norfolk to 
attend on his brother, and was with him at his disso- 
lution. Lord C. Wellesley was the of the 


two sons of the lateillustrious Duke of and 
was born 16th Jan , 1808, at the chief-secretary’s 
lodge, Phonix - park, Dublin. The deceased entered 


the army in June, 1824. His 

ears in the House of Commons, ha en 
South Hants from Au 1842, to July, 1852. At 
eral election year, he was for 
Windsor, in conjunction with Mr. C. W. Grenfell. 
In Feb the following year he resigned from 
ability, owing to loss of sight, to attend to his Par- 
liamentary duties. In politics, his ‘was what 
Nes 
trade, all the rogressive measures © 
late Sir Robert 3 1 


[ ADVERTISEMENT. }—FUNERALS.—J. — meson an- 
nounces that he has succeeded to the and Katate . 
neus conducted for more than forty years by the late Mr. J. J. 

enced Assistants, hoping 


was for several 


the 
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retain the confidence of 
Father. Sales of every description of 
by Private Contract. Valuations made, collected. 42, 
Hishopagate-strest Without, E. C. 

Tux Dirricol run Aub DaxdER oF — * ur IsvanTs 
by hand or wet nurses have been entirely overcome Du 
Barry's delicious Revalenta Arabica Food, which 


tr ns and removes all those little and 
strengthe pains 3 Mg — 


by Auction or 


infants are so subject to. The following letters speak 
„Grammar School, Stevenage, 16th „ 1850, 

I think it ag oan wore pee way by to state that I have 
Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica for the last four months, during 
which time our infant has never had disordered 


rA 
u 0 m ano 
lenta Arabica, it agreed so well with his infant.” (This infant 
wen Sen — when it commenced living on the 

Arabica. 

8 by testimonials from the celebrated Professors of 
— ff oe — Ure, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Harvey, Dr. 


respectable persons, whose heal 
all other means of cure had failed 


. * 
instructions. In canisters, II., 2s. Od. ; 2lb., 46. 6d. ; Slb., 11s, 
Ab., 22s. gpd ang canisters are sent carriage eo 
of : 


* and Co., 77 
we see no reason why the Whigs should be publicly r 3 through all Grocers in 
lectured on the want of proper decorum and refined | Ss 0m —4—. caution against the fearful dangers of 


us imitations :—The Vice-Chancellor Sir 
peal an Injunction on the 10th March, 
Alfred Hooper Nevill, for imitating Du Barry's 


Arabica Food.“ 
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JENNINGS.—Oot. 8, at — St. John’s-wood, Mrs. Markets. 
Nathaniel Jennings, of a son. | 


ARRIAGES, 

PAPWORTH—WOODHEAD.—Oct. 4, at the Independent 
Pontefract, by the Rev. James Innis, Mr. Ralph 

Papworth, to Mra Harriet Woodhead, both of Pontefract. 
HALL—TOLEFREE.—Oct. 5, at the Independent Chapel, 
Brewood, by the Rev. B. Way, Mr. E. B. Hall, draper, of 
Caanock, to Mis Ellen Tolefree, third daughter of the late 
Mr. John Tolefree, of Huntingdon, near Cannock, Stafford- 


shire. 

WHITAKER—LEES. —Oct. 5, at Albion-street Chapel, Ashton- 
N by the Rev. J. G. . Eis, aon of 
John taker, Esq., of Spri House, her Hurat, 
to Harriet, eldest daughter of late James Lees, Neq., of 


BURGESS ~ MATTHEWS.—Oct. at St. Thomas’s-square 
Chapel, Hackney, the,Rev. George B „of Linton, Cam- 
bridgeshire, to Mary, eldest daughter of Marmaduke 
Matthews, 4 of Cambridge e, Hackney ; the Rev. 

: us, L. B., and the Rev. Henry Madgen officiating. 

BARNARD—BARNARD.—Oct. 6, at the Parish Church, Wal- 
cot, Bath, by the Rev. Thomas Bliss, B.A., of Nailsea, John 

Edward Barnard, „ Of Summerwell House, Woodchester, 


Stroud, Mary. daughter of the late J. 
VALI eee —Oct is ; re 
, at West bourn ve Chapel, 
Ba „ by the Rev Edward Steane, D.D., Captain Lack. 


Jumming, only surviving daughter of the late Alexander 


C 
AGHR—BADDINGTON Oot. at the 


Baptist Chapel, 
College-street, Northampton, by the Rev. J. 9 ey Mr 
Thomas Ager, shoe mat second daughter 


of Mr. Joseph Raddington, Kettering 


DEATH. 
DELF.—Oct, 8, Panny, the wife of S. Del „ of T 
’ 5 — f, Esq., of Topcroft 


Money siarhet and Wsnunacial 
Intelligence. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

There having been nothing to disturb the tranquil- 
lity, or rather, we will say, dulness of public affairs 
during the week, the markets have experienced little 
or no alteration. Stocks, however, have been firmer, 
and money in better demand. ‘To-day has been 
settling day in consols, and they were quoted at 983 
to I for money, and 98% to ; for the new account. 

The foreign market has varied ; a moderate business 
has been done. The principal business has been trans- 
acted in British loans, in which, on Saturday, some 
brisk speculative transactions were pushed. The scrip 
of the second series, which is held almost exclusively 
by the owners of original stock, accordingly rose to 1 
premium on that day, and to-day the first series is 
quoted at ¢ to 1 premium, and the second at 14 to 2 
premium. | 

The Mining Market has experienced a better run 
than usual, and there have been many legitimate in- 
quiries for good shares. There is a cloud over the 
Alfred Mine, which has acted as a drag upon its shares, 
but all other descriptions have been very well sup- 
ported. This market now bids fair to look up a little, 
and if it ean get cleared of ite dealers, will experience 
a much heavier run of business. Where parties can 
be relied upon, there is no description of property 
which 8 be bought with more safety, and certainly 
not with better prospects of profit. 

Considerable quantities of gold have been received 
during the last few days, 172,000“. having been paid 
into the Bank since the last return. 

In miscellaneous shares a fair business, as usual, 
has been transacted. Atlantic Telegraph—the news 
of the successful working received from America 
having proved to be without foundation—have slightly 
* the howd — being 340 to 2 1 

way 8 are well su excepting Frenc 
shares, which to-day have — aor — in 
oonsequenoe of the decline on the Paris Bourse. 

The Oorn Market yesterday was firm, at previous 
— In Mincing-lane sugar is quiet, coffee rather 

risk, and tea, in consequence of the late advices from 
China, selling at an advance of $d. per Ib. 


- 


@he Gugel. 
Friday, October 8, 1858, 


BANKRUPTS. 

Goopnew, J. P., Bull’s-head-passage, Leadenhall-market, 
butcher, October 21, November 18. 

Barnspate, G. H., Milfield, near Peterborough, builder, 
October 22, November 19. 

M‘Carruy, F. P., Beech-street, Barbican, metal broker, 
October 25, November 23. 
3 J., Birmingham, factor, October 20, Novem- 

1 


Janas, G., Hampton-in-Arden, Warwickshire, butcher, 
Oetober 20, November 10. 
Moopy, = — builder, wong To r 11. 
October 19, November 11. er 


brewer, 
Buna, J., Bristol, newspaper proprietor, October 18, 


November 22, 


Tuesday, October 12, 1858. 
BANKRUPTS. — 
Zucxen, G., York-row, Kennington-road, watchmaker, Octo- 
beg 33, November 25. 
urrn, J., jun., Bradford, worsted-spinner, October 26, 
Nov 


ember 22. | 
Nenpick, W., Wolverhampton, grocer, October 22, Novem- 


ber 12. 
Hamm, G. B., King’s Norton, Worcestershire, brickmaker, 
October 22, November 13. 

Jacxson, G., Manchester, decorative designer, October 25, 
November 22. . 
neers. T. F., Stourbridge, draper, October 27, Novem- 


Cooke, J., and Cooke, W., Castle Foregate, Shropshire, 
engineers, October 22, November 13. 
„C., and Kees, K., Cheadle, City, silk manufac- 
turers, October 26, November 23. 
Aspinall, W. S., Leeds, grocer, October 25, November 19. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Lonvon, Monday, Oct. 11. 

We had only a moderate quantity of English wheat vine 
this morning; the finest samples sold pretty freely at fully | 
Monday's prices, but damp and ordinary samples hung on 
Land, though offered at last week’s quotations. Foreign old 
wheat met a readier sale, and in some cases upon terms rather 
more in favour of sellers. Ship flour fair sale at the same 
prices as this day week. Finest malting barley scarce and sale- 
able at extra prices, but distilling and grinding went off slowly, 
though not cheaper. Beans and peas dull at previous rates. 
The arrivals of oats were large, but consisted chiefly of Black 
Sea shipments, very much heated and nearly unsaleable; good 
fresh corn found buyers at the same rates as on Monday last. 
Linseed and cakes dull, but without change in price. 


BRITISH. FOREIGN, | 
Wheat s. s. | Wheat 8. 8 
Essex and Kent, Red 44to4 eee 50 t0 54 
Ditto White. . . 48 52 Konigsberg, Red.... 44 52 
Line., Norfolk, and Pomeranian, Red . 46 50 
Yorkshire Red.... — —j| Rostock 46 50 
c 42 46 Danish and Holstein 44 48 
ae „0s 32 34 East Friesland. 42 44 
Barley, malting ...... 28 42' Petersburg 40 44 
Distilling ...... vie rot * and Archangel.— — 
Malt (pale) . . . 66 68) Polish Odessa ...... 38 40 
Beans, mazagan ...... 42 48) Marianopoli... .... 44 46 
| nie — — Taganrog — — 
Harrow — Egyptian 30 34 
Pigeon — American (U. S.) 42 46 
„„ 42 44! Barley, Pomeranian .. 20 31 
CN ccs sobs te cereos 44 46) Koni „ — — 
Ma „eee een eee . 28 31 
Boilers. = — Fast Friesland 24 25 
Tares (English new).... 65 70 Egyptian ........ . 20 21 
ere ee 23 26 
Oats (English new).... 22 24; Beans— 
Flour, town made, per „ errr 40 42 
Sack of 280 lbs . „ 
Linseed, English ...... — — Egyptian 31 36 
es 54 560 Peas, White 42 44 
Black Sea ........ 52 54| Oate— 
Hempseed ........ . . . . 42 44] Dutch evccccese 20 27 
Jnnarys eee . Ü æ Ä be 21 27 
Cloverseed, per cwt. of 1 20 24 
112lbs. English...... — — Danish, Yellow feed 22 26 
e — — Swedish........... 22 25 
a. — — Petersburg 20 25 
American .........- — — Flour, per bar. of 196lbs.— 
Linseed Cakes, 131 10s to 141 0s} New York.......... 22 25 
Rape Cakes, 6, 10sto7/ 0s per ton Spanish, per sack ..— — 
Rapeseed, 34/ Os to 361 Os per last} Carrawayseed, per cwt, 30 35 


SEEDS, Monday, Oct. 11.—There is not much passing 
in cloverseed, and little offering, and although the quality of 
new trefoil is so excellent, buyers are not anxious to get into 
stock of this article. Canaryseed was in good supply, and prices 
were much higher, up to 95s per quarter having been paid for 
the best, with a brisk demand. New winter tares, with a very 
short supply, met a ready sale at fully former rates Mustard- 
seed was held on former terms, with a limited business passing 
in this article. 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread, in the metropolis, 
are from 64d to 74d; household ditto, 5d to 64d. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT, Isitnaton, Monday, Oct, 11. 


The advices at hand from the north of Europe state that 
eat difficulties are still experienced, notwithstanding a 
iberal importation of hay, in finding food for both beasts and 
sheep, which, consequently, continue to be shipped to England 
in very poor condition. There was an extensive supply of 
foreign stock in to-day’s market; but its general condition 
was very inferior, The trade ruled heavy, and prices generally 
were lower. About an average number of home-fed beasts was 
on offer, in very middling condition. From Ireland the supply 
was very large, even for the time of year. The primest Scots, 
shorthorns, &., were in moderate request at last week’s cur- 
rency ; the top figure for beef being 4s Sd per Slbs ; otherwise the 
trade was heavy at a decline in the quotations of 2d per Slbs. 
From Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire, we 
received 2, C00 shorthorns ; from other parts of England, 500 
of various breeds; from Scotland, 72 Scots; and from Ire- 
land, 1,000 cows, The total supply of sheep was moderate, 
and we observed little or no improvement either in weight or 
condition. All breeds met a dull inquiry, at a reduction in 
the quotations, compared with Monday last, of 2d per Sibs. 
Although the number of calves was by no means extensive, the 
veal trade was heavy, at 2d per Slbs less money. Pigs were 
dull in the extreme, at 2d to 4d per Slbs beneath late rates. 
Per Slbs. to sink the Offal. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts. 2 8 to 3 Pr. coarse woolled 3 10 to 4 4 
Second quality 3 2 3 Prime Southdown 4 6 4 10 


0 
6 
Prime large oxen.3 8 4 4 Lge. coarsecalves 3 8 4 4 
Prime Scots, &. 4 0 4 8 
Coarse inf. sheep. 28 3 0 Large hogs . 3 0 3 8 
Second quality .3 2 3 8 Neat sm. porkers. 3 10 4 4 
Lambs 0s 0d to Os Od. 


Sucking calves, 18s. to 238: Quarter - old store pigs, 17s to 228 each. 
NEWGATE anp LEADENHIALL, Monday, Oct. II. 


About average supplies of each kind of meat are on offer 
in these markets. ime beef, mutton, and veal are in fair 
request, at full prices. Otherwise, the trade is somewhat 
heavy. 


Per Slbs by the carcass, — 


s. d. 8. d. . d. 8. d. 
[Inferior beef . 2 10 to 3 4 Small por 4 Oto4 6 
Middling ditto 3 6 3 8 Inf. mutton . 
Prime large do 3 10 4 0 Middlingditto .3 6 3 10 
Do. small do. 4 2 4 14 Prime ditto . 
e .8 2 BWMiVes. 


Lamb, Os Od to 0s Od. 


PRODUCE MARKET, Mincino-Lane, Oct. 12. 


Tea.—Since the arrival of the telegraphic despatch from 
China, there has been more inquiry, and trade has been rather 
brisk, at an advance of about d per lb on the better qualities. 
Common congou is in steady demand, at about 10}d per Ib 
The stocks on hand, compared with those of the same period of 
last year, show a falling off of about 8,000,000lbs, while the 
duty payments in London have exceeded those of the previous 
year by 742,0v01. 

Suan. — The market is without the slightest activity, and 
but few public sales have taken place Prices, however, con- 
tinue steady. In the refined market the demand for the home 
trade continues limited. 

Correr.—There has been a fair inquiry for plantation Ceylon, 
and full prices are current. 

Cocoa.—A fair inquiry has been experienced for Trinidad, 
at slightly improved quotations. 25 
Ricx.— There has been very few inquiries, and prices show a 
downward tendency. 

PROVISIONS, Monday, Oct. 11.—The arrivals last week 
from ireland were 12,872 firkins butter and 1,500 bales bacon, 
and from foreign ports 5,831 casks butter and 443 bales bacon. 
In the Irish butter market there was a moderate business trans- 
acted last week, and holders firmer ; the finest mild sorts being 
still most in demand, the market closed stiff; an advance of ls 
to 23 being generally demanded, and in some instances ob- 
tained. Foreign advanced to 1228 to 12is for the best, The 
bacon market continues firm, the supply as yet not being equal 
to the demand. The Government contract for the supply of 
the navy was taken last week at prices averaging about 7/ 88 
per tierce pork, and 6“ 123 6d per tierce beef, being 308 to 408 
per tierce under last year’s rates. The pork is chiefly on Irish 
account, and the beet American. 


Prime small . .4 6 4 3 | 


POTATOES, Borovent AND SPITALFIELDS, Monday, Oct. 


1l.—Very e supplies of potatoes continue on sale in fair 
12 a goed business is doing im them, pciees 


very low. York ts are quoted at 7is to : 
ws, 608 to 75s; and or, 35s 45, ton. 
eek’s imports were 815 bags from . 68 from 
ambro’, 1 from Dordt, 100 sacks from Calaia, and 50 do. from 
Boulogne. 
COVENT GARDEN, Saturday, Oct. 9.—Trade is not so 
brisk this week as last. The market is well supplied 


with both 8 and home grown produce. Apples an 1 
ont 


are plentiful. Lisbon grapes continue to arrive in ex 
condition. Some good late peaches may still be had. Bar- 
celona nuts fetch 20s per bushel; new Brazila, 168 do; 
— 14s do. ; almonds, 2486; walnuts, kilndried, 20s do. 

ilberta fetch 268 to 358 per 100lbs. Kent cobs are coming in 
very plentifully, and are of good quality—price 27s 6d to 35s per 
100lbs. Among vegetables are some nice cauliflowers. Peas 
are now scarce. reens are plentiful, as are also French 
beans. Potatoes are a trifle up in price; many are diseased. 
Green artichokes fetch from 48 to 6s dogen. Cucum- 

rs plentiful. Cut flowers chiefly consist of Orchids, Gar- 

nias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Violets, Mignonette, Heaths, 
and Roses. 


HOP. Monday, Oct. 11.—Since our last report our market 
been supported by a full demand for nearly 1K 

on of the new growth, and in fine Wealds and t˖ 
trade has been sufficiently active to make them for the present 
scarce. In the second and ordinary sorts, however, the supply 
is very heavy, and a slight disposition to yield in value 
abservable. The choicest samples of Mid East Kents are 
in active demand. Our currency is as follows :—Mid and East 
4 70s to 848; Weald of Kents, 548 to 62s ; Sussex, 48s to 
548; Duty 270,000. No foreign hops arrived into the port 
af London last week. a 

WOOL, Monday, Oct. I1.— Although the stocks of wool 
held in the manufacturing districts are by no means large, our 
market has become rather heavy, and, to force sales, lower 
rates must be submitted to. The supply on offer, here, how- 
aver, is small, and our impression is that prices have not seen 
their highest range. 


METALS, Saturday, Oct. 9.—We have a moderate demand 
fpr Svotch pig iron, at 54s to 54s 6d cash. Manufactured iron 
is dull, at — late rates. Swedish bar is quoted at 12/ 10s 
to 13“. Copper sells slowly at the late decline in value. In 

very little is doing, at 21/ to 211 108 per ton for English. 
in is firm, at 1168 for Banca, and 115s for straits. Spelter 
ull, at 23 58 to 23“ 10s on the spot. 

TALLOW, Monday, Oct. 11.—Our market continues very 
firm, and prices have an upward tendency. To-day P.Y.C., on 
the spot is selling at 508 3d per cwt; town tallow 52s 9d per 
ewt; rough fat, 28 9d per 8lbs. 

COALS, Monday, Oct. 11.—Factors succeeded in getting an 
advance on the rates of last day, with a general sale.— 
Stewart's, 18s 6d ; Haswell, 188 6d; Lambton’s, 186 3d ; Tees, 
18s; South Hetton’s, 18s 3d; Wylam, 14s 6d; S. Hartl l, 
168 6d; Kelloe, 17s 6d; Bell’s, 168; Heugh Hall, 178; Tan- 
field’s, 13s ; Hartleys, 16s. Fresh arrivals, 119; left from last 
day 2; total 121. 


- 


Advertisements, 
(JONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The GREAT NORTHERN and the LANCASHIRE and 
YORKSHIRE RAILWAY COMPANIES will issue RETURN 
TICKETS, from all stations on their lines, for ONE FARE, to 
ae 1 and delegates attending the Autumnal Meetings in 

alifax. 


A ARTICLED PUPIL required imme- 
diately, in a LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Apply, B. B., Post-office, Norwich. 


USEUM of SCIENCE, ANATOMY, and 

the WON DERS of NATURE, 47, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, open daily, for gentlemen only, from 10 till 10. Ad- 
mission One Shilling. — Know Thyself! A visit to this 
Museum will sonvey to the mind a more accurate knowledge of 
the human body, and the mysteries of creation, than years of 
reading. Tho Anatomical Specimens and Models are superbly 
executed, and comprise what cannot be seen anywhere else in 
the world, iilustrating every Part of the Human Body; the 
Circulation of the Blood ; the Brain and Nervous System ; the 
Reproduction of the Species; the Pathology of Diseases, &. It 
also contains Joined Twins, a Child terminating like a Fish, 
two Human Skins, male and female, and numbers of natural 
wonders.— This extraordinary collection contains a t. 
variety of natural wonders, as well as anatomical curiosities, 
and, altogether, is undoubtedly the most complete collection of 
the kind ever seen, either here or on the Continent.’’—News of 
the World. Lectures, Morning and Evening, by Dr. W. B. 
MARSTON, whose medical work on Nervous Debility, &., will 
be presented, with an explanatory catalogue, gratis to every 
Visitor. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING.— TRE. 
LOAR’S IS THE BEST.—Prize Medals awarded, London, 
New York, and Paris. Catal 8, containing prices and every 


| particular, free by post. Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 


— — — — — — — —ä—ẽä—— 


O YOU DOUBLE UP YOUR 
PERAMBULATORS ? 

See T. TROTMAN’S PATENT SAFETY FOLDING and 
first-class PERAMBULATORS of all kinds. The new Patent 
Perambulators, so much in use, are folded and unfolded in a 
moment, and may be hung where you would hang your stick or 
your hat. All kinds on view. 

Patent Safety Carriage Works, High-street-gate, Camden- 
town, N. W. : 


P’4tBER'S USEFUL INVENTIONS, 


The unprecedented success which has attended the intro- 
duction of these valuable preparations renders any further 
remarks unnecessary. They are adapted to the wants, 
requirements, and means of the Million; it is therefore no 
matter of surprise that they are purchased by the Million, 


Father's Pomade for the Hair, 2d. 

+ Father’s Hair Restorer, Al. 
Father's Hair Dye, 2d. 
Father's Bandoline, 2d, 
Father's Sultana Powders, 2d. 
Father's Amandine, 2d. 
Father’s Tooth Powder, 2d. 
Father’s Cement for Decayed Teeth, 2d. 
Father’s Corn and Bunion Shields, 2d. 
Father’s Stain Remover, 2d. 
Father's Cloth Renovator, 2d. 
Fathers Cement for China, 2d. 
Father’s Shaving Cream, 2d. 
Father's Seidlitz Powders, 2d. 
Father’s Ginger Beer Powders, d. 
Father’s Lemonade Powders, 2d. , 
Father's Marking Ink, 2d. 
Father's Ink Powders, 2d 
Father’s Rat and Mice Destroyer, 2d. 
Father's Beetle Destroyer, 2d. 
Father’s Moth Destroyer, 2d. 
Father’s Bug — 2d. 
Father's Furniture Polish, 2d. 
Father's Baking Powder, 2d. 

These Articles are put up in neat 2 containing an 
ample quantity. Although sold at low price of 2d. a 
packet, each preparation is warranted to be of the very best 
description, nome but the choicest ingredients being used. 

Sold by Agents in every town.—Father and Co., Toilette 
Chemists, 86, Holborn Hill, City of London, E. C. 


Ocr. 18, 1888. 


8 
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THES NONCONFORMIST. — 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
The XCLUSIVELY UskD IX TR ROYAL LAUNDUY. 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Wotherspoon and Co., Glasgow and London. 


HE BEST 2 and AUTUMN 


MEDICINE. 

OLD Dr. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN SARSA- 
PARILLA, the t purifier of the blood and general juices 
of the system, It effecta the most salutary changes in disease, 
cures scrofula, all scorbutic disorders, rheumatism, piles, liver 
complaints, erysipelas, and all eruptions of the skin, in short 
it removes pts on. seg | of the blood. Half-pints, 2s. 6d, ; 


8 4s. ; quarts, 4s. 6d. ; quarts, 78. 6d. ; Mammoths, 
8. 
THE SARSAPARILLA PILLS. 
They cleanse the stomach and bowels of all viscid humours, 


and, in connexion with the Sarsaparilla, remove all long- 
2 of the blood. Price Ia. Id., 28. 9d., po 
4a, 6d. x. 

_ THE ALL-HEALING OINTMENT, 
Invaluable for scalda, burns, bruises, hurts, old sores, and a 
certain oure for ringworm. In boxes ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 


48. Gd. 

Counterfeit! Beware - Purchasers are requested to notice 
that the wrappers and labels bear the signature of Drax 
STe£EL and Co. 8, late PoMERoy ANDREWS,” without which none 
is gen 

holesale Warehouse removed from the Strand to 131, 
Fleet-street, London. 


Rh ROBE REMEDIES FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


ROBERTS'S celebrated OINTMENT, 
called the POOR MAN’S FRIEND, is confidently re- 
commended to the Public as an unfailing for wounds 
of every description, a certain cure for Uloerated Legs, if 
of twenty years’ ; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, 
Chilblains, Scorbutic ptions and Pimples on the Face, 
Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, Piles, 
Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, &. Sold in pots, at 18. 1}d., 
28. d., 118., and 228 each. Also his 


PILULZ ANTISCROPHULZ, 
confirmed by sixty years’ experience to be, without exception, 
one of the best alterative medicines ever compounded for 
2 the blood, and assisting nature in all her operations. 
nce they are used in Scrofula, Scorbutic Complaints, Glan- 
dular Swellings, particularly those of the neck, Co. They 
form a mild and superior Family Aperient, that may be taken 
at all times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in 

boxes, at ls. 14d., 28. od., 48. 6d., lls., and 22s. 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Beach and Barnicott, at 
their Dis . pe sh by the London houses. Retail 
py all Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, 
and Colonies, Observe:—No medicine sold under the above 
name can possibly be uine, unless Beach and Barnicott, 
late Dr. Bridport,” is engraved on the Government 
Stump affixed to each package. 


NOW THYSELF.—Marie Coupelle con- 
v.nues to give her useful and interesting delineations of 
character, from an examination of the handwriting, in a style 
peculiarly her own, and never before attempted in this country. 
All persons desirous of knowing themselves, or the true character 
of any friend in whom they may be interested, must send a 


specimen of their writing, the sex and and the fee of 
lirteen penny stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-street 
Oxford-street, will receive in a few days a 


full and minute detail of the talents, tastes, affections, virtues, 
failings, &., of the writer, with many other things hitherto 
* To prevent mistakes all applicants are requested 
to ene an envelope directed to themselves. Miss Fletcher 
says, ‘*Yon have described his character very accurately.“ 
I. Adams, Eeq.: ‘‘ Many thanks for your faithful rait.” W. 
Gibbs, : ** My sister Fanny says it is quite correct.” Mies 
Curtis: I am most gratified with your faithful answers to my 
questions.” All communications are confidential. 


— ñmKL—ꝛ— — — — — — — — m 


PDO the NERVOUS and DEBILITATED.— 
X CHARLES WATSON, M. D. (Fellow and Honorary Vice- 
President of the Imperial African Institute of France, Corres. 
Member of the Medical Societies of Rouen and Peru, and late 
Resident Physician to the Bedford Dispensary), 27, Alfred-place, 
Bedford-aquare, London, continues to issue, on receipt of Six 
Stampa, The GUIDE to SELF-CURE.” 

* first man of the day in these complaints. — Era. 

„The true guide to those who desire a speedy and private 
cure. — University Magazine. 

„The NEW AMERICAN DISCOVERY exhibits the ab- 
surdity of the English mode of treating such complaints; will 
prove a blessing to the afflicted, who may safely and easily 
regain pristine health by adopting the means presented. 
Evening Sun. 

For qualification, vide Diplomas and Medical Directory. 


—— — ee ee ee ee id 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 
body, is recommended for the follow uliarities and 
advantages :—lst. Facility of application: Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or excoriate ; 3rd. It may be worn with 
equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or day ; 
4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without slightest 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed from 
observation. 

„We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to all 
t who stand in need of that protection, whitch they cannot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other 

apparatus or truss as from that which we have the highest 
 patisfaction in thus reco "—Church and State Gazette, 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—William 
Fergusson, a PRS. Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
College Hospital, &.; C. G. Guthrie, Eg ., 
yal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital ; 
Bowman, Leg., V. R. B., Assistant-Surgeon to Kings College 
Hospital; T. Callaway, Eaq., Senior Assistant-Surgeon to Guy's 
Hospital; W. Coulson, N., F. R. B., Surgeon to the Magdalene 
Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Eeq., F. R. S., Surgeon to the 
London Hospital ; W. J. Fisher, „ Surgeon-in-Chief to the 
Metropolitan Police Force; Aston Key, Faq., Surgeon to Prince 
Albert ; Robert Liston, Kaq., F. R. B.; James Luke, Ed., Sur- 

eon to the London Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Eg. 

R. S.; and man) others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the II uss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, tc the 
Manufacturer, . 

Mr WHITE, 228, re LONDON. 


Price of a Single 168., 218., 268. 6d., and 318. 60 
Postage, 1s. : 
Price of a Double Truss, 3 18. 6d., 428., and 52. 8d. Postage, 


1s. 6d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s, Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &. 
The material of which these are made is recommended 
* 
the best invention for giving efficient and t support 
Vela ania cae ge 
A Ee. is im . > 
and i , and oy bani on an — 4 stocking 


Price from 7 Sd. to és. each. P 6d. 
John White, rer 228, Piccadilly, London, 


ee tes HAL, oe COWES, CLES 
the HAIR, 96, ' 
59.0 MORE GR Y HAIR. ne 

0 A AIR. —The most wonderful disco 
of the nt age is GILLINGWATER’S ATRA * 
HAIR DYE. Itch red or gray hair to a — 
natural brown or black. Its cation is most easy; it is 
as harmless as pure yet ite extraordinary power 

224 
0 

„58. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. 6d. and 31a, * 

FINE HEAD of HAIR, the ers, and Mus- 
tachios.—The successful resulta of the last half oan have 
proces * question that GILLINGWATER'S QUININE 

MADE possesses peculiarly nourishing powers in the growth, 
restoration, and improvement of the human hair, and when 
every other specific has failed. It prevents it from falling off 
or turning gray, strengthens weak hair, and makes it beauti- 
fully soft, curly, and glossy. In the growth of the beard, 
whiskers, eyebrows, and mustachios, it is unfailing in its 
atimulative operation. In bottles 28. 6d,, 3s, 6d., 58. 6d., and 


each, 

GILLINGWATER’S HAIR DESTROYER, the most certain 
and elegant preparation for the removal of superfluous hair on 
the arms, neck, and face, so inimical to beauty, It is per- 
fectly innocent, and is easy and pleasant in use, In boxes 
3s. Gd. each, 

Sent free to any Railway Station in the Kingdom, and sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute. 


IREY HAIR RESTORED to itsORIGINAL 
COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, and Rheuma- 
tism, cured by F. M. HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC 
COMBS, HAIR and FLESH BRUSHES. They require no 
preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot get out of 
order. Brushes 108. NN 2a. Gd. to 20s. 
GREY HAIR and BALDNESS PREVENTED by F. M. 
Herring's Patent PREVENTIVE BRUSH, price 4a. and 58,— 
Offices: 32, Basinghall-street, London, w be had 
gratis, or post free for four stamps, the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
‘*Why Hair becomes Grey. and Remedy.” Sold by all 
Chemists and Perfumers of repute. : 


J. GILLESPY’S HAIR RESUSCITATOR 
e has been tested for twenty years, and has never failed of 
a perfect cure for acute baldness and impoverished hair. 
“47, Upper John-street, ba agy uare, 
‘*Sir,—I have much pleasure in stating that, 2 lost 
nearly the whole of a good head of hair, it was ectly 
restored by using your Resuscitator.—I sia . truly, 
ILLIAM ADAMs,” 
Inventor and Proprietor, 8. J. Ger, 161, Tottenham 
Court Road, W. (near an London. Price 28. bd, 
and 4s. 6d., duty included. riginal testimonials from 
Members of the College of Surgeons, and others, for inspection. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
HAIR, WHISKERS, &.? If so, use Miss Coupelle’s 
Crinutriar, which has for many years been noted all over the 
world for ita almost miraculous properties, and is the only re- 
medy for restoring the hair that can be fully depended upon. 
It is guaranteed to produce whiskers, moustachios, eyebrows, 
&c., in a few weeks, and will be found eminently savoessful in 
nourishing, curling, and nathan the hair; checking grey- 
ness in ita stages, strengthe weak hair, venting its 
falling off, and restoring it in baldness, from w er cause, 
Upwards of one hundred 1 recommend it in the nursery 
for producing a fine healthy head of hair, and averting balduess 
in after years. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers in the world, Price 2s, 
or will be sent post free on receipt of twenty-four penny stamps, 
ay Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street, London. Family bottles, 6s. eavh, containing the 

uantity of five small ones. At home daily, except Sundays, 
m Eleven till Five. Five Minutes’ Advice on the Hair,“ 
Whiskers, &., with numerous testimonials, indisputable facta, 
which the seeptical are invited to read, and a list of hundreds of 
agents in —— Ireland, and Scotland, sent post free for two 
penny stam 

HAIR DYE.—COUPELLE’S DYE is the only pure and ef- 
ficient one extant ; it changes the hair in three minutes to any 
required shade, from light auburn to a jet black, so beautifully 
natural as to defy detection, and will be found infinitely superior 
to the many disgraceful dyes now advertised, which smell hor- 
ribly, stain the skin, burn the hair, and leave an unnatural 
tinge. Price 3s. 6d, of al) chemists and perfumers, or sent free 
by post on receipt of fifty-two penny post stamps, by Miss 
Coupelle, 00, Castle-street, Newman-street, London. 

RATI°S ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 
CAPS, ANKLETS, &., recommended by the most 
eminent physicians and surgeons as the best remedy for varicose 
veins, weak knees, ankles, &., also a light stocking for 
summer wear, very efficient. Price 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d. thread; 9%s., 
138., 168. silk each.—Pratt, Surgical Instrument Maker, 420, 
Oxford-street, twenty doors from Tottenham-court-road, 
EAFN ESS, NOISES in the HEAD. 
Dr. WATTERS, 32, Spring-gardens, Charin,-cross, 
London, guarantees to cure deafness in one examination, 8 11 
safe and painless treutment unknown in this country. One 
thousand cures can be referred to, Hours of consultation 
Eleven till Four daily. A book, this day published, for country 
tients to cure themselves, sent to any part, on receipt of 
tter, enclosing eight postage stamps. 
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THE GREAT LINCOLNSHIRE MEDICINE. 
AGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PlLLS.— 
These Pills are the most effectual remedy for Wind in the 
Stomach and Bowels, Spasms, Costiveness, Giddiness, and Sick 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Disturbed Sleep, Palpita- 


very 


tion of the Heart, Colic, Jaundice, Gout, Dropsy, ma, 
Sore Throat, Ague, Biliousness, Erysipelas, Female Complaints, 
Liver Complaints, Lumbago, Piles, Tic ux, Sourvy, 


Eruptions of the Skin, &. 
PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS THE BEST FAMILY 
MEDICINE. 


Read the following cases of sickness, dizziness, rheumatic 
pains, &c., all cured by Pack Woopcock’s WIND Pits :— 
Copy of a Letter from Mr. William Noble, Hannah-street, West 

Hartlepool, dated Sept. 9, 1853 :— 

‘*Honoured Sir,—1l now write you a few lines of the case of 
Mary Harrison, of Greatham, in the county of Durham. Her 
complaint was violent sickness and dizziness in the head, which 
so affected her that she could searce go about. She tried many 


things which were recommended to her, but all did her no | 


A, until she saw one of your bills respecting the Wind Pills. 
he tried one box, and the benefit she received was so remark - 
able as to induce her to persevere in their usw. Now she is 
quite well, and wishes her case may be published, that others 
may receive benetit from thein.—I now come to my own case, | 
have been afflicted with a very severe rheumatic pain in m 
right shoulder and a violent pain over the small of my back for 


a great number of years; but now, thank God, by taking two | 
pain 


or three small boxes of your Wind Pills, | am as free from 
as any man living. If you think this of any use, you may make 
what use of it you please.—Honoured Sir, I remain, your 
obedient humble servant, 
„To Mr. Woodcock.” 8 1 1 
These Pills can be procured of any respectable icine 
Vendor, in Boxes at Is. 14d., 28. 9d., — 4s. 6d, each, or should 
any difficulty occur, enclose 14, 33, or 54 stamps (accor tw 
alae) prepaid, to Page Wovudcock, M. P. B., Lincoln, and they 


burgh ; Bewlay and Evans, Dublin. They are also sold by all 
respectable Medicine Vendor throughout 


y | , drowsiness, and 


Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon-Den Lo 
“street, Grosvenor-square, Sole 1 a- 


A new, original, and invaluable invention, ,onsistifig in the 
a tation, with the most absolute Er and 4 of 
CHEMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE and GUM-COLOURED 
INDIA-RUB as a lining to the ord gold or bone 
frame. The extrao results of this cation may be 
briefly noted in a few of their most prominen — 


are required ; © Steatly -inetensed 1 7 | . 
a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable ; a fit, 
ith accuracy, is secured, while, 


any temperature may, with — 
— — ay thorough comfort, be imbibed and 


To be obtained only at No. 9, Lower Grosvenor Gres- 
venhor-aqjuare, — L Gay-street, Bath; and 10, - 
Tyne. 


aquare, Ne 


YEETH.—A NEW DISCOV 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
absolute perfection and success hith 


ngs or wires, no extraction of 
tion. 


spri 

This important invention th 
the dentist ; a closeness of fit pot (mee 
obtained equal to nature. All imitations 


avoided, the genuine being only 
the old-esta ed Dentists, from 
beerve name and number 


don (five doors West of the Old Bailey) : 
Liverpool. Established 1804. 


tion, no matter how far red, and 
Toothache.—In boxes, with — ona, ein eh 7 pe 
20 Mam Sold by * Chemist. in Town and Coun 
Aak for Gabriel's Gutta Enamel. opinions of . 

n. 


Prout, 220, 

Strand; Hides, „ „ „ 
Charing-croas ; 199, Hancock, 128, Fleet-street 
kinaon, Bridge, and Co, 270, 
1, Wigmore-street, Cave 
ister, 436, Oxford-street ; 
Baumgarten and Inasen, 590, New Oxford-street: Morria, 70, 

* , 1, Craven-place, Weatbourne- 
terrace ; Sorton, 54, Neale, 178, Alderagate-street ; leck 
Co., 6, Finsbury-place ; Sangster, St. Johu-street, Clerkenwell ; 
Fades, 30, Goswell-road ; Freeman, 13, lity, 26, Mack 

2 dines 


friare-road ; Richards, 40, New ; 

112, Butler and H , 4, Chea ; Constance, 37, . 
26, Leadenhall-street ; Pollock, 120, Fenchurch-street ; oy 
3 the M GABRIKL, Surgedn- 
veltors pro tors, Messrs - 
Dentists, 33, Ludgate- n 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD 
TURKISH TREATMENT.—A Surgeon from the Crimea 
who was cured of fourteen years’ deafness and mest 
noises in the head, is anxious to communicate the means of 
cure to others so afflicted ; full instructions to effect a cure dent 
to any part of the world upon receipt of a stam directed 
envelop—Surgeon Colston, M. R. G. ., and M. R. . L., No. 7, 
Leicester - place, Leicester-equare, London, W. C. Consulting 
hours Eleven till Four daily. 


\ALVANIC BELT, without Acide, for the 

CURE of Dyspepsia, Rhenmatiam, euralgial n 

all its forms, Inactivity of the Liver, or Circulation 

From the constant demand the price is reduced. Forwarded 
tfree. 7s. Gd., 10s, 6d., 108., and Ala. 

Mr. W. P. PIGGOTT is to be consulted daily from Ten a.m. 
to Four p. m., at 16, Argyll-street, Regent-street. The Galyagic 
Baths for extracting mineral poisons, and the cure of cutaneous 
diseases. Post-offico Orders payable as above, or at the Galvanic 
Belt Depdt, 523, New Oxford-street. 

No more Pills, nor any other Medicine, for Indigestion 
(Dyspepsia), babitual Constipation, Flatulency, Acidity, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Torpidity of the Liver, Bilious flead- 
aches, Nervousness, Bil eneral Debility Diarrhoa 
Cough, Asthma, Consumption, Spleen, 40. 

Price 2d. in stamps, free by post, a popular Treatise, 64 pages : 


1 NATURAL REGENERATOR of the 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 

Without Pills, Purgatives, or medicines of any kind, and 
without expense, by a simple, pleasant, and infallible means 
which ne its cust in other remedies; adapted to 
the general 
Supported by testimonials from the celebrated Professor of 
Chemistry, Dr. Andrew Ure, Dr. Dr. Harvey, Dr. 
Camp! Dr. Gattiker, Dr. Wurzer, Dr. many 
thousand other respectable persons, whose health been re- 
stored by it, after all other means of cure had failed. 

London: James Gilbert, 49, Pateruoster-row; and through 
all booksellers in town and country. 


| FIT PILL OF HEALTH. 
| Price Is. 14d, and . 0d. per box. 
Tunis excellent Family Pill is a medicine of long-tried efficacy 
| for purifying the blood, so very essential for the foundation of 
| good health, and correcting all disorders of the stomach aud 
| ‘wo or three doses will convince the aillicted of its 
(enlutary effects. The stomach will speedily regain its 
strength, a healthy action of the liver, and kidneys, 
will rapidly take place, and reuewed health will be the quick 
| result of taking this medicine, according to the directions ac- 
| sompanying each bux. 
| PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, I ano subject to headache, 


the vars, 
| CC Boy ty ell yon per Fo them, 
as many oe symptoms will be entirely carried off by 
their timely use. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing al! 
obstructions, the distressing headache su very prevalent with 
the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of 7 nervous Aer 
tions, blotches, pimples, and sallowuess of skin, aud give a 
healthy, juvenile blouim to the complexion. 
| To MOTHERS they are confidently reoulmmended as the bes 
| Medicine that can be taken ; and for Children of all ages the 

are uneyualled, 
These Pills unite the recommendation of a mild operation 
with the most successful offuct, aud for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing cau be better 
adapted. In conrequence of tie great and jnereasing demand, 
the Proprietor has ined permission from her Majesty's 
Commissioners to have the name aud of 
“THOMAS PROUT, 220, STRAND, LONDON,” 


im upon the Government Stamp, affixed to each box.— 
d by all vendors of medicine. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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“BI OF USINESS POLICY 
BPENOE’S vite AND QUICK RETURNS. 
E’S SILKS 

S PENC a. 


FOR THE PEO 
8 PEN 


SHAWLS 
FOR THE PEOPLE 


CE’S MANTLES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


C E’S 


87 


Serxo 


E’S FANCY DRESSES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


PENCE’S RIBBONS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


PENCE’S HOSIERY 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


CE’S DRAPERY 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


‘DRAPERS, MILLINERS, and DRESS- 
MAKERS, supplied with Cut Lengths at the Lowest Trade 


Any Article not approved of, will be readily rxcHancep— 
the ohject of the being to gain the conripeNncr of 

and warrant their RECOMMENDATION of the Esta- 
Figures, so that one uniform 


SPENCE AND CO. S WAREHOUSE, 77 AND 78, ST 
PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


ONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! 


GENTLEMEN wishing to SAVE MONEY should patronise 
4 Pur ’S Superfine Woaded BLACK CLOTH SUITS, 


Onsrxnvx !—38, LOMBARD-STREET. 


SrIX 


— — 


ENTLEMEN, if PP i. want a treat, try 
EAMES’S PATENT TROUSERS, a perfect and elegant 

fit, falling gracefully over the instep, with or without straps, 
giving that freedom and comfort so necessary in walking or 
If you try them once, you will never rn A 

tailor. The texture and pattern are the best the English 
Market can The price 178. Gd. to 258. 


10, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury -square. 


Coat. 
Fetter-lane ; and 


Tavern. 


— — : - — 


YAM and CO.“ S BELT DRESS, 10s. 6d.— 

SCHOOL SUIT, 15s, 6d.—All that can bly be desired 
in Material, Design, Make, and Ornamentation, will be found 
ia the Child’s Dress and Boy's Suit of HYAM and CO., and 
Parente and Guardians could not have a more favourable yi oe 
tunity of economically attiring the young members of their 
family circle. Gentlemen are recommended to purchase the 
NEW GUINEA COAT and VEST, and the TRUE-FITTING 
TROUSERS and VEST at a Pound. 


BELT DRESS or a SCHOOL SUIT will 

be forwarded to any part of the kindom on receipt of a 

Post-office Order for the same, yy by the following 

1 Age, Ileight, Width in Inches round Chest, do. 

aist length of Sleeve from centre of back, and entire length 
of Trousers. 


"YAM and Co. s STOCK of READY-MADE 
— 92 — it L ee 
oom as every on o 
Attire. All the articles are designed and made in — oct 
ance with the prevailing styles of the day. 


YAM and Co,’s CLOTHING for CHIL- 

DREN, BOYS, and YOUTHS has ever gained favour in 

the eyes of the public. A private room is connected with this 

department for inspection and fitting on ; and here it will be 
seen that adaptation to age is strikingly brought out. 


YAM and Co.“ s ORDERED DEPART- 
MENT contains all the finest fabrics of the British and 
Continental Manufactures. The artistes, &c., employed in the 
Design and Make of these excellent materials are the first in the 
trade. A trial will prove these statements strictly true. 


NOTICE.—The extensive Bespoke, General, Wholesale, and 
Export Trades of HYAM and Co. yield the rs such 
mivantages as enable them to supply their * at a saving to 
all of from 20 to 30 per cent. All goods are marked 
in plain figures the lowest selling price from which no deduction 
can be made, Any garment bought either ready-made or to 
measure, will be exchanged, or others made in lieu, if not worn 


* HYAM AND CO.’S ESTABLISHMENTS: 
LONDON: 86, OXFORD-STREET, WEST-END 
Birmingham: 24, New-street ; Leeds: 42, Briggate. 


YDENHAM TROUSERS, COATS, and 

WAISTCOATS, 17s. Gd., 338., and 8s. 6d. respectively. 
Also a large assortinent of Light Alpaca Sydenham Overcoats 
for Summer Wear, 12s. 6d., and Melton Jacket, 178. 6d. ‘These 
— are all made with peculiar care. The SYDENHAM 

NSTRUCTION is effectually directed to secure a perfect and 
— 1 1. fit, without the least restraint, strain, or en- 
cum in 


—7 [egy of the body. The SPIRIT of PRO- 
GREBS, the GENIUS of IMPROVEMENT is the motive power 
of this age. FORWARD!“ is the WATCHWORD. What a 


wonderful improvement has now remodelled the fashion, the 


material, the the convenience, and the healthfulness of 
clothing ! fifteen years ago, similar articles of clothing, 
neither so well made, nor, as a rule, of as good materials, were 


the wearer more than twice as much. The construction 

of of what was considered an unimpeachable fit, was 
rathor that of a straight-waistceoat than anything else. The 
t *‘ exquisite” must needs be a hog in armour. A little 
observation of the admirable symmetry of the human frame 
since convinced the Inventors of the SYDENHAM CON- 
STRUCTION thatthis was a grievous mistake, and by devoting 
much attention to the subject, they were enabled to contrive 


their present whereby they secure u more invariable 
Fit, together, not with an appearance of ease, which is in 
iteelf a constituent of true 
deniable Comfort. BOY'S 


— ＋ but with actual and un- 
T COMPLETE upon the same 
8 248. FULL DRAWING-ROOM DRESS SUITS, 

Light Alpaca SYDENHAM SUMMER OVERCOATS, 
12s. 6d., made with a degree of care hitherto unknown in this 
lass of Sea-side 


perfect Ele- 
gant Sydenham Summer Overcoat, of elegant Melton cloth 
2ls. Ladies’ Riding Habits, 50s. to 848. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, LUDGATE-HILL. 
Guide to Self-Measurement sent free. 


| LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


[Ocr. 18, 1858. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR : 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT. 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 3 
THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND 


OTHERS. 
OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for 


or Barley-Water in fifteen minutes, has not 
@ patronage of her Majesty and the Royal 


OBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more 
than thirty years have been held in constant and in 
creasing public estimation, as the purest farinz of the oat, and 
as the best and most valuable preparation for making a pure 
and delicate gruel, which forms a light and nutritious supper 
for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of 
wry use in the sick chamber, and alternately with the 

atent Barley is an excellent food for infants and children. 

P only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
and CO., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 
born, London. 

Sold by all respectable grocers, 
and country, in packets of 6d. and 1s., 
at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each 


EAFNESS.—“ We hear, upon most 
credible authority, that Mr. JAMES RACKHAM, Ope- 
ch—the INVENTOR of the CELE- 


and cthers, in town 
and in family canisters 


rative Chemist, Norwi 
BRATED LINT for the cure of Piles—has discovered an oe 
} remedy for ALL CASES of DEAFNESS, except from actu 
malformation. This is truly a most important event. So con- 
fident is the Proprietor of its efficacy, that he guarantees to 
send fresh supplies, if required, free of postage or any other 
extra charge whatever. The price is 10s. 6d., and under such 
conditions we should not hesitate applying immediately to 
him.”—Crisp’s Monthly ine. 

Sent free for Stamps or Post-office Order, payable as above. 


READ THIS! CAUTION ! CAUTION ! 


1 Greatest Blessing and Comfort to House- 
keepers is HARPER TWELVETREES' BOSTON PENNY 


PATENT SOAP POWDER for Cheap, and Expeditious 
Washing without Rubbing. — 4 — 


ever invented ; and no other article can ever 
the Laundry for real ex economy, and expedition. It 
supersedes Soap, Soda, P and contains neither Lime, 
Ammonia, nor any injurious ingredient whatever, but is per- 
fectly harmless to the hands as well as to the most delicate 
fabric. You may use it for washing anything and everything. 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Chandlers everywhere, in 
— Packets. Patentee: Harper Twelvetrees, Osborne 
7 a Works, 139, Goswell-street, E.C.—More Agents 
anted. 


EASAM’S MEDICATED CREAM.— 
Established 1843.— Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, 

Gout, Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Pains in the Limbs, Ringworm, 
Burns, Scalds, Corns, Wounds, and all external Diseases of the 
Skin, will find certain and immediate relief from using this 
valuable curative, the properties of which are truly surprising, 
and not being a a. compound, is as pleasant in ita use as 
Eau de Cologne. Testimonials, to be had Gratis, 


EASAM’S HEALTH RESTORATIVE 
and REGULATING PILLS, for the cure of Bilious 
Complaints, Colic, Headache, Female Ailments, Liver Diseases, 
and all inward Disorders brought on by the derangement of the 
stomach and digestive organs, and restoring the general health 
and constitution to a tone and vigour uns They are 
warranted free from mercury or any other mineral, but are 
purely vegetable in their composition, and being prepared 
under the sanction of the highest medical authority of the land, 
are most strongly recommended. 

Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor (L. Wild, successor to), 
Measam and Co., 13, Catherine-street, Strand, London (W.C.), 
by whom they are sold, wholesale and retail, in Pots and Boxes, 
at Is. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d.. and 11s.; also retail by all medicine 


© ite place in 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, 
peediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, 
RALGIA, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, INFANTILE WASTING, 
RICKETS, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Dr. DE JonGcu’s Oil is the most efficacious, the most palat- 
able, and, from its rapid curative effects, unquestionably the 
most economical of all kinds. Its vast therapeutic superiority 


from the most distinguished members of the Medical Profession. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS :— 
A. B. GRANVILLE, ESQ., M. D., F. R. S., 
Author of The Spas of 8 „The Spas of England, 
dc 


„Dr. Granville has used Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not only 
efficacious, but uniform in its qualities. He has found that 
this particular kind produces the desired effect in a shorter time 
than others, and that it does not cause the nausea and indiges- 
tion too often consequent on the administration of the Pale 
Newfoundland Oils.” 


RICHARD MOORE LAWRANCE, ESd., M. D., 
Physician to H. R. H. the Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, 


&., &o., | 
„I have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and, so im- 
pressed am I with its superiority, that I invariably prescribe it 
in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recom- 


mending a genuine article, and not a manufactured compound, » 


in whi 


Sold ony in IurxRIAL., Half-pinta, 28. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 98. ; capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonon’s stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 
by most respectable Chemists, 

SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON (W.C,) 

„„ Purchasers are earnestly cautioned against proposed sub- 
stitutions. 


„?FDꝓ—  — 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE, 

Indigestion (dyspepsia), constipation, flatulency, phlegm, ner- 
vousness, biliousness, liver complaints, hysteria, neuralgia, 
sleeplessness, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, eruptions, 
impurities, irritability, low spirits, diarrhwa, hemorrhoids, 
headache, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, and 
sickness (during nancy or at sea), sinking, fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, also Children’s complaints 

effectually removed by 
HEALTH 


U BARRY’S DELICIOUS 
RESTORING REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

Which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies in illness, 
and is moreover the best food for infants and invalids generally, 
as it is the only Food which never turns acid on the weakest 
stomach, nor interferes with a good liberal diet, but imparts a 
healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of 
digestion, and nervous and muscular energy to the most 
eufeebled, 


the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroy od. 


— 


We extract a few out of the many thousand expressions of 
gratitude from invalids cured without medicine by Du Barry’s 
delicious Revalenta Arabica Food. 


Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon: the Lord 
Stuart de Decies. I have derived considerable benefit from 
Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to 

ourselves and the public to authorise the publication of these 
ines. Stuart de Decies. —Cure No, 49,862. Fifty years’ 
indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach 
and vomiting, have been removed by Du Barry’s excellent 
Food. Maria Joly, Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.’’—Cure 
No. 47,121. Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing Vicarage, 
Waltham Cross, Herts, a cure of extreme nervousness, indi- 
estion, gatheri low spirits, and nervous fancies.—Cure 
Ko. 48.314. Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near Liverpool: 
a cure of ten years’ dyspepsia, and all the horrors of nervous 
irritability.—Cure No. 18,216. Dr. Andrew Ure, of consti- 
pation, dyspepsia, nervous irritability.—Cure No. 34,210. Dr. 
Shorland, of dropsy and debility.—Cure No. 36,212. Captain 
Allan, of epileptic fits.—Cure No. 42,116. Major Edie, of 
en ent of the liver and total prostration of strength.— 
Cure No, 36,418. Rev. Dr. Minster, of cramps, spasms, and 
daily vomitings.—Cure No. 26,418. Dr. Harvey, of diarrhwa 
and debility —Cure No. 39,628. Dr. Wurtzer, of con- 
sumption.—Cure No, 32,880. William Hunt, Esq., barrister, 
of paralysis. 

ImpoRTANT CAUTION against the fearful dangers of spurious 
imitations : 

The Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page Wood granted an 
Injunction on the 10th March, 1854, against Alfred Hooper 
Nevill for imitating ‘‘Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food.“ 

Suitably packed for all climates, and with full instructions. 
In canisters, at ls. 13d.; Llb., 28. d.; 2lb., 48. 6d. ; Slb., ils. ; 
l2lb., 228, ; Super refined quality, idlb., 33s. The 10lb. and 
12lb. canisters are forw carriage free, on receipt of post- 
office order. Barry du Barry and Co., 77, Regent-street, 
London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co., purveyors to her 


Majesty, 182, Piccadilly ; Abbis, 60, Gracechurch-street ; 63 and 
150 Oxford-street 
and 


; 330 and 451, Strand; also at 4y and 60, 
te-street ; and 4, Cheapside ; and through all Grocers 
iste in town and country, 


BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, NEU- 


over the Pale Oil is established by innumerable testimonials | 


vendors throughout the kingdom. 
| [ AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
| forms a most agreeable renovating beverage ; it efficacy 
in sickness, general debility, and eruptive complaints, is sup- 

ported by the testimonials and recommendation of nearly all 
| our metropolitan physicians and medical gentlemen, and it 
has been recommended by their letters to Her Majesty’s Com- 
missariat, also to the H. E. I. Company, as a specific in fevers 
and other affections of the blood 


The late Dr. Prout characterised its discovery as *‘ unfold- 
ing germs of immense benefit to mankind.” 

Wm. Stevens, Esq., M. D., D. C. L., states in his work on 
West India fevers that wherever the saline treatment is 
we ye the fatal yellow fevers are deprived of their terrors. 

The late Dr. Turley states in a letter that in the worst cases 
of scarlet and typhus fevers he found it, in his experience and 
family, to act as a specific, no other medicine being required. 

John Spurgin, Esq., M.D., &c., Great Cumberland-street, 
offers his testimony of approbation both of the principle and 
| mode of administering the Pyretic Saline. 
| Thomas Carr Jackson, Esq., F. R. C. S., Royal Free Hospital 
| The late Mr. Guthrie, Army Medical Director. 

Dr. Septimus Gibbon, of the London Hospital. 
Dr. Holy land, of the Scutari Hospital. 


Further testimonials and directions for its use in discase 
| accompany each bottle. To be obtained of most respectable 
| Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the country, and 

direct from the maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn 
London, in bottles at 28. 6d., 48. 6d., 1ls., and 218. each 


1 
; 


| DRICHARD’S AROMATIC STEEL PILLS 


are the ouly acknowledged specific for Nervous and general 
Debility. They give energy to the muscles and nerves, strength 
to the stomach, colour to the face, speedily invigorate the most 
shattered constitution, and being absorbed into the blood, and 
circulating through the whole system, no part of the body can 
escape their truly wonderful influence. In Boxes, . 6.1, 
4a, 6d., and 11s. free by post. 

Prepared only by Mr. Prichard, Apothecary, 65, Charing- 
cross, London. 

City Agents :—E. Constance, 37, Leadenhall-street ; Gould, 
198, Oxford-street ; Williams, 54, Piccadilly; Watts, 107, 
Edgware-road ; Blades, 52, Edgware-road ; Down, Bayswater ; 
and of all Medicine Vendors.—N. B. Be sure to ask for 
Prichard's. 


— 


HE BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recom 
mended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion, which 
is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, 
being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it ir 
with justice called the 


„NATURAL STRENGTHENER OF THE HUMAN 
TOMACH.” 


8 

NORTON’S PILLS act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient; are mild in their operation; safe under any circum- 
stances ; and tho of persons can now bear testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in bottles at Is. Id., 28. 9d., and 118. each, in every 
town in the kingdom, 

Caution !|—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Norton's Pills,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


TO THE RUINED IN HEALTH, FROM BILE, WIND, OR 
IN DIGESTION, 


R. KING’S DANDELION and QUININE 

PILLS are the very best and safest remedy for the 

above complaints, also for Costiveness, Pilea, and Kidney Com- 

laints, Lumbago, Tic, and Nervousness, Heated Stomach, and 
rred Tongue. 

They are aperient and tonic, warranted on oath to contain no 
calomel or mercury, and can be as a general household 
medicine for patients of all ages, beginning from 5 years. Per- 
— can follow their business in wet or cold weather without 

ear. 

None are genuine Dandelion and Quinine except the Stamp 
bears the name of John King. 


Sold in boxes at ls. 14d., 28. Hd., 48. 6d., and 118., for Dr. 
King, at 10, Hungerford-street, Strand. 

London Agents: Messrs. Barclay, 95, Farringdon-street ; 
Harvey and Co., 63, Oxford-street ; Saugar, 160, Oxford-strect ; 
Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s-churchyard ; Sutton and Co., 10, Luw- 


churchyard ; and Doughty, 26, Blackfriars-road. 
Bin GOUTand RHEUMATIC PI 
Price Is. 14d., and 28. 9d. per box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 
modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; for, during the 
first twenty years of the ut century, to speak of a cure for 
the Gout, was — — but now the efficacy and 
safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited 
testimonials from ns in every rank of life, that public 
opinion proclaims this as one of the most important discoveries 
of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 


vital : 
Sold by all medicine vendors, See the name of 


‘‘THOMAS PROUT, 229, STRAND, LONDON,” 
on the Government Stamp. 


—— 
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UTTING’S ELECTRO-PLA TABLE 
FORKS and SPOONS, . — ö Spdous 
and Forks, 108.; Tea Spoons, 6s apf Maver wail 


; Cruet Stande, with out glasses, an to 65s. ; Pillar 


strong, very r e Spoons lpn ne i 
ve and na, ea aro and 3s. half 
— ckel Silver Queen 


UTTING’S SUPERIOR TABLE KNIVES 
Ivory balance handle, from 12s. to 40s. per doz. ; 
ditto, — Tia. to 30s. doz. ; 1 to 88. 6d. 
per pair; Kitchen, ks, Bread Knives, Steels, Knife- 
sharpeners, &. 


UTTING’S POLISHED STEEL FENDERS 
and BRON ZEditto, ry Irons from 1s Od. to 50s. ; Metal 


from 1s. er “char Stewpans, Boilers, Coal 
vou Tea-trays, G Chandelier, Naser Lamps, from 


6s. 6d. to 61. 108.; = und odlies Baths. 


UTTING’S IRONMONGERY ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, 271, Oxford-street, London. Goods sent 
o all parts of the Kingdom, Carriage Free. 


ABINET FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
CARPETS, DAMASKS, FLOOR CLOTHS, A. &. 
Mah y poy Hoe Chairs, stuffed all hair, ag 6d. 


21s. An Illustrated Book of Designs and Furnishing Catalogue, 
b . 
ishing tis on 
prices 
quoted therein. 
HOWITT and COMPANY, 
226, 227, 228, $29, 230, HIGH HOLBORN. 


1 S 58. —CLERGYMEN about to FURNISH 


should 1 for a * y of a new ILLUSTRATED 
ESTIMATE BOO 


ust published Messrs. 
COBBETT and CS, yoo — post free). From the 
numerous piracies of their former work, Messers. Cobbett 
have fo it imperative to prepare an entirely new 
2 which will contain revised estimates for Fur- 
ag with elegance and economy, at fixed e on a 
together peculiar to their Establishment, illustrated by 
27 7 elegant and useful Designs of Furniture adapted for 
Drawing, Dining, and Bed-rooms, Offices, Libraries, Halls, &., 
and taken from Goods actually in Stock. References of the 
highest character to numerous Clergymen in various parts of 
the kingdom. All ORDERS DELIVERED CARRIAGE FREE, REGARD- 
LESS OF DISTANCE.—COBBETT and CO., Manufacturers and 
General House Furnishers, De ord-bridge, London (ten 
minutes by rail from London-bridge). 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
i iy ke Se 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY 


“ie 


has been celebrated for more than 150 years for ea 718 
and cheapness. The stock is extensive and complete, affording 
a choice suited to the taste and means of every purchaser. 

Prices 
Best Transparent * Knives— 
rdoz. 8. d. per doz. 8. d. per pair s. d. 


Table Knives mgr Dessert ditto 28 0 Carvers . 10 6 
Table Knives 20 0 | Dessert ditto 23 0 | Carvers 9 0 
Fine Ivory-handled Knives— 

Table Knives 23 0 Dessert ditto 18 0| Carvers .. 7 6 
Good Ivory-handled Knives— 
lable Knives 16 0 Dessert ditto 12 0 | Carvers 5 6 
Kitchen Knives and Forks— 

Table Knives 10 0 Dessert ditto 8 0|Carvers .. 2 6 

3 Scissors of the finest steel, the most finished work - 
and in choice variety. Scissors in handsome cases, 
— * r presents. 
Penknives and every description of Pocket Cutlery. 
Deane’s Monument Razor has been 150 years before the 


mblic, and is a plain, thoroughly good old English Razor, 
ce 28. 6d. 


RENCH MODERATOR LAMPS.— 
The newest patterns of the season.—DEANE and CO. 
have on Sale an extensive and choice assortment of these 
Lamps—Bronze, smote 8s. ste to 6l. . — complete, from 168. 
to 7l. 78. each - Hngra 4 — free per Pure Colza 
Oil for the above 1 at . market price, delivered 


in 2 or the suburbs, periodically or on 1— of letter 
order 


RAWING- ROOM STO VYES.— 

A large and handsome collection of Bright Stoves, for the 
Drawing or Dining-room, embracing all the newest designs. 
Deane and Co, have applied to these and other classes of 
Register Stoves mprovemeuts, economising the con- 
sumption of fuck for for which the highest testimonials have been 
given. 


Hot-air Stoves in new and ornamental patterns, with ascend- 


ing or descending flues, suitable for churches, public buildings, 


hails, shops, &c. 


LECTRO-PLATE comprising Tea and Coffee 


Sets, in all the most wt tom and elegant silver patterns, 
Liq ueur-stands, Cruets. Candlesticks, Cake-basketa, and every 
article usually produced in silver. 


POONS and FORKS.—Silver Pattern Spoons 


and Forks.—All the newest and best designs of these cheap, 
useful, and elegant articles in Electro-Silvered and Deanean 


Plate. 
Prices of Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks. 
Best. Second Quality. 

Table Forks. per doz, 388. 318. 
Table Spoons .. * 40s. 338. 
Dessert Forks .. * 208. 23s. 
Dessert Spoons 30 ra 248. 

Tea Spoons 148. Gd 


ustard and Salt, per pair, 35. -n 38. 6d. 
OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, 
LONDON-BRIDGE. 


*,* Send for DEANE’S FURNISHING LIST. Free on ap- 
plication. 


AN ACT OF GRATITUDE. 
5, 000 Copies of a Medical Book for gratuitous circulation. 


( ete THOMAS, » having been effec- 
tually cured of nervous de t 1 and 
dimness of fron by following the eres structions given in a 


Medical Work by a Physician, he considers it his duty, in gra- 
titude to the author, and for the benefit of nervous sufferers, to 
publish the means used, He will therefore send free, to any 
address, in a sealed envelope, on receipt of a directed envelope | 
enclosing two stamps, to y postage, a copy of me- 
dical work, — ＋ very tate information r 

Address, G. Thomas, Esq., Craven House, Neweastle- upon -Tyne 


— . 


THE RONCONFORMIST. 


Uniform with Cotibienta Enden of . — Notes (trad by 


ARNES on the W. Y of SALVATION. 


Edited by Dr. Hexpersox, Second dit 
ath tx Gee wp es re 


Barnes’s Essays on Science and Theol 8s. 6d. cloth. | 
Barnes’s Notes on Daniel. Tibustentbetin. Two Vols,, 8s. 64 


Barnes’s Notes on Isaiah, Illustrations. Two Vols., 88. Gd. 
Barnes's Notes on Job. With New Translation. Two Vola. 
Barnes's Notes on New Testament. Complete in Neven 


Vols., 2 
W Knight and Son, Clerkenweli-close. “4 
New Edition, with Right — 2s. Gd. cloth (free by by 


THL SEVEN cHE ROHS S of ASIA. 


the Rev. Ropert Macuire, M. A., Incumbent of Clerken- 
well. “Mr, Maguire brings to the service a warm heart and u 
spiritually-taught mind.”—Reoord. ‘‘The best work on the 
— Churches.“ — British Messenger. 
London: : Knight at and Son, Clerkenwell-close. 


BAIRD and BINNEY on LITURGIES. 3s. 6d. (free by post), 


CHAPTER on LITURGIES : a Series of 
Historical Sketches. By the Rev. Unanues W. Barep. 

With an Introductory Preface and an Appendix to the 
nestion, Are Dissenters to have a Liturgy?” By the Rev, 
HOMAS BINNRY. | 


London: Knight and Son, Clerkenwell-close, 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Lord Bish . of London. 
Second Edition, post Svo, extra cloth gilt, 28. Gd. (free by post), 


GNES and the LITTLE KEY. With a 


ommendatory Preface by the Author of ‘‘ Memorials 
of of Captain aap Vicars,” The stamp of truth is on every 
—Glo 


nd London : Knight. and Son, Clerkenwell-close. 


Third dition. IS., the New Tale on the Working Man's Home, 
publicly read by Rev. R. Maguire at Clerkenwell School Rooms, 


OHN HAMPTON’S HOME—What it Was, 

and What it Became. With a Recommendatory Preface by 
the Rev. RoBert Maguire, M.A. Six —_ Illustrations by 
Gilbert. Free by post for Fourteen Stamps 


London: Knight and Son, eld eden 


New Books for the Loung— Graphic, Sensible, and Scriptural.’ 


WEAN K RUSSELL ; or, Living for an Object. 


A Book for Boys. With Iilustrations. ls. 6d. extra cloth. 
Clara Woodward and her Day Dreams, 1s. 6d. extra cloth. 
— Grey; or, Ups and Downs of Every-day Life, 1s. 6d. 

clot 
Casper. By Miss Warner. Engravin 
* Day-Book. By Fanny Fern. Au or’s Edition. 1s. Gd. 
clo 
Ruth Clayton; or, the Contrast, With Engravings. 1s. cloth. 
London : Knight and Son, Clerkenwell-close, 


la. 6d. extra cloth. 


Now ready, in Four Parts, or complete in One Volume, 


HE HALLELUJAH: a Collection of 400 


Classical and Congregational Tunes, adapted to 136 
various Metres; with Chants, Sanctuses, Doxologies, &. Com- 
posed, edited, and arranged by the Rev. J. J. Warrx and Dr. 
GAUNTLETT, 

The Hallelujah” will serve as a Co to the New 
Congregational Fake. -book, the Leeds Hymn-book, the New 
Baptist Selection, the Wesleyan Hymn-book, and the Compre- 
hensive Hymn-book ; also to the Hymnals of the Bishop of 
London, Bickersteth, Burder, Campbell, Mliott, Latrobe, 
Kemble, Raffles, Reed, Russell, Free Church of Scotland, 
United Presbyterian Churches, Watts, Countess of Huntingdon, 
and others, 

The work is published as follows :— 

Complete in 
Each Part. One Volume, 
Vocal Score, with Instrumental Accom- 

paniment, imp. 8vo., cloth gilt „„ Ga. * 20s. 

Vocal Score, with Instrumental Accom- 


paniment, super royal 8vo., limpcloth 3s, oe 12. 

ocal Score, * demy 8vo., limp 

cloth R 288. es 8s. 
Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass Parts, 

limp cloth, each.. ds ls. 42. 


HYMNS for the TUNES in the HALLE. 
LUJAH. Part III. In Seventy-eight varieties of 
1 Selected by Rev. J. J. Waite. Cloth. boards, gilt, 
Also, now ready, the Eighteenth Thousand of 
HE ORIGINAL EDITION of the HALLE- 
LUJAH. Containing upwards of a Hundred Choice and 
Standard Tunes and Chants, with Essays ou Pealmody by the 
Revs. J. J. Waite and JoHN Burprer, A.M. Price 28., or 
cloth, 28. 6d. 
In the press, and will shortly be published, 


HE HALLELUJAH CHANT PARTS. 


Contai 1,065 Original and Cathedral Chants, Single 
and Double. omposed and arranged expressly for tuis work. 
London: Published by John Snow, 35, Paternoster-row. 


N. B. Ministers and Congregations pe pe of improving 
their Psalmody may receive a Course of Lectures Exer 


cises by applying to the Rev. J. J. Waite, 3, Moorfield-place, 
Heres ford. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for the PIANOFORTE, Enlarged, Improved and fingered 
one out by Cart CzerRny. 193rd Edition, 4s. 

e work actually combines the didactic skill of one of the 
cleverest of elementary writers with the practical illustrations 
1 ome of the finest pianists of Europe.“ - Vide Court Circular, 

uly 24. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 
Publishers to the Queen and the E: myperor Napoleon III. 


— — — — ee 


EMS from the GREAT MASTERS, for the 
Pianoforte. By G. F. West. Benedictus, Mozart, 2s, 6d. ; 
Kyrie Eleison, Mozart, 28. 6d. ; Agnus Dei, Mosart, .; An- 
dante, Beethoven, first Grand Symphony, 38, ; Minuet, Haydn, 
ninth Symphony, 3s. ; Adagio, Haydn, first first G 
a * Funeral March, Chopin, 2s. ; Gloria in Kxcelais, , 
ap ed in a clear and musicianlike manner. . This 
work should be a favourite with teachers. Likely to ‘refine 
and elevate the taste.’’—Aberdeen Herald, May 20. 
London : Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington stroot, W. 


OPULAR MUSIC.—A GREEN CATA- 
LOGUE, new and enlarged edition, compiled expressly 
for the use of ull teachers of music, containing upwards of 2 
works by the best composers, furnished gratis, and postage free 
All applications must state The Green Catalogue.” 
London ; Robert Cocks and Co. 


k———— ee ee — eee — — — mee 


ATEWEST MUSIC.—The Holy Family.— 
SACRED MELODIES from the Great Masters, Ar- 


| ranged by W. II. Catoorr. Book I. Piano solos, Os. ; 2 
68. L for flute, violin, and violoncello, is, each 
Clare's Psa 


mody. Twelve books, 38. each ; or in four vols., 
bound in cloth, 9. each. Warren’s Psalmody, four vols., . 
each; or in one vol., half-bound moroces, ts. Beale ‘and 
Wright’ 6 Psalmody, 6s. 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W.; 
and of all Musicsellers, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF . ‘AND T. CLARK, ee 


Masia of CHURCH MIsToRY, “By 
a Ar coment Mata Mode 


G e . ihe BOC * 1 

omy 8 vo 

A 1 OF, the Us of the madi 
EE rr 
vo, 


1 PROPERTY 9 of the Naur TION 
"Ton . coe 55 Demy re 


with a Commentary by 
PRINCETON'S THEOLOGICAL essa Ya. 


10s. 6d, 
First Series. Demy Svo, 10s, 6d. 


HE PROPHECIES of DANIEL and the 

REVELATIONS of 8T. JOHN, —— in their Mutual 
Relations, with an Explanation of the Passages. * 
Professor C. A. 1 Crown Svo, * 


[STERNAL HISTORY of GERMAN PRO 


ety ibay re din 12 «4 me on Century, my 
Professor KAM, of 
Hen ie d  APOBTOLIC A 
Professor omar? so Wie 8vo. Daa | 


London: Hamilton, Adama, and O0. 


FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, FIRST SERLES, 
Comprising . Thirty-four Bg demy do. „nde 


„ Prices to Nen eien — parenthesis, ! 

ENGSTEN BERG on the PSALMS. Three 
Vola. (33s.) 

HAGENBACH'’S HISTORY of DOCTRINES. Two Vols, (21s.) 


n 1 COMPENDIUM. of BOCLESIABTIOAL ö 
ive Vols. (A. 12s, 6d.) i 


HEN GSTENUIENG on the REVELATION of JOHN, Two 


MULLER on the CHRISTIAN DOOTRINDS of BIN. Two 
Vols, (21s.) 


Neo he od) GENBRAL CHURCH LISPORY. Ning vow. 


ot ants Vent on the GOSPELS and ACTS, Four Vola, (4s. } 


PHILIPPIANS, TITUS, and 


HEBREWS. (10s, 6d.) 
NITZSCH’S SYSTEM of o 


HAVEBNICK's INTRODUCTION to the Rig ie oF 


IMPORTANT ANT menen, 


acs hs 


To meet a very 


282 ion Prion, e cer 


1 
> 


2 ma & pro- 
Volumes uired. 
A —2 must 151 pore case Ma be made pore rhe the andar (which 


may be sent direct or through a Bookseljer). 
— T. and T. Clark, 38, George-street, 


CW its Successful Treatment without 


ndish-rond, N. Jahn Fug N v. 


Post-free for five stamps, 


Ger nari and { its „ ONLY *I 
FUL TREATMENT, wi 


Te 
> a U 

u with astoni success, even 

any other means.” To * edition cnn 

questions for the guidance of patients consulting the 


by letter. By Oonnn Tomas Conoreve, Coombe Lodge, 
Peckham. 


AN 28 F SINCERE @ ‘GRATITUDE. 
5,000 Copies of a to be given away 


A CLERGYMAN ** the CHU. 
ENGLAND having 
Pains in the Head, of 
Prostration, and 


; ’ 


and other fearful s 


tal 

i the frauds tS wicked aten, this 
unusual . of testifying his deep gratitude, ack 
for the benefit of others, the penne employed for his 
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of puffing off their deceptive books, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1858. 


we — 


MATT S COMMENTARY. 


Notes, and a revisal of the Comment on the Epistles by Eminent Divines; with Steel Maps, and two fine 
1 i three vols., 4to, cloth, 53s. ; in calf grained, marbled edges, 3“. 17s. 6d. ; in morocco, gilt edges, handsome 


nd durable, 4“. 48. 


Published also, in fifty-two Parts, at 1s. each. 


„The undertaking is an approach to perfection, and we anticipate for it an immense circulation.”—British Standard. 
A more beautiful book, for type, paper, size, engravings, and maps, we have seldom, if ever, seen.“ — Lady's Newspaper. 


„This is, beyond all question, the finest edition of Matthew Henry’s matchless Commentary. No fewer than seven hun- 
dred and forty engravings, exclusive of maps, are to be found interspersed throughout, executed by first-class artists expressly 
for this work. They form by far the most accurate and complete illustrations of Scripture subjects we have met, —Scottish 
Press. 


Here is fulness of instruction, here is solid divinity, and here is genuine religion.’’—Patriot. 


London: Partridge and Co., Bible Warehouse, Paternoster-row. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 


GOSSAS Ss FPORSETIC.. BIBLE. 


A New Edition, with Notes, Practical Reflections, and Questions for Family use. It contains 140,000 Marginal References, 
more than 700 Illustrations, and several Steel Maps, coloured. In Turkey morocco, bevelled, gilt edges. Two Guineas (most 
appropriate for a marriage gift); in cloth, 30s. ; calf, marbled edges, 36s. 


A new and elegant Edition . . beautifully printed in bold and legible type, on good paper, and altogether well fitted for 
domestic use.“ — Commonwealth. 


„The many illustrations, the maps, practical reflections, and carefully compiled index, all combine to make this compact 
volume one of the most useful editions of the Scriptures extant. It would form a beautiful and appropriate wedding present.“ — 
Bucks Free Press. 


„We cordially commend this edition of the Bible. —City Press. 
Londen : Partridge and Co., Bible Warehouse, Paternoster-row. 


THE PRACTICAL AND DEVOTIONAL FAMILY BIBLY. 


—— — — 


TEXT. — The Text is printed with a new and handsome type cast for the purpose. i a . f 
MARGINAL REFERENCES. — For the first time in a Family Bible, these important aids in “comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual” are given IN FULL, so that the reader has, at a glance, the very words of those passages which are best fitted to 
illustrate the text, or to throw a satisfactory light on the meaning. i 8 a me ; 
COMMENTARY.—After serious consideration as to what would form the most instructive and interesting series of 
Notes and Reflections on the Holy Scriptures, the Publishers came to the conclusion that a comprehensive digest of the 
valuable labours of Matthew Henry and Thomas Scott, would form the most appropriate and acceptable Commentary that 
could be offered, and the services of the Rev. JOHN M‘FARLANE, LL.D., of Glasgow, have been secured in carrying out 
this idea. : ‘ , 
BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES.—The Publishers, in order fully to carry out their scheme, have appended a voluminous digest 
of Eastern Antiquities, G aphy, and Natural History, from the pen of the te lamented Dr. Cox, of Hackney. . f 
TABLES AND INDEX. —In the Appendix will be included an Index of Scripture Proper Names, and such Chronological 
and other Tables as it is conceived will be found generally useful. ; 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Correct views of the localities hallowed by the great scenes in Holy Writ appeared to the Publishers to 
form the most appropriate and the most ornamental embellishments that could be presented, and they were fortunate in securing, 
for this purpose, the valuable sketches of David Roberts in the Holy Land. A selection of the most appropriate of these will 
worthily illustrate the Practical and Devotional Family Bible. A complete Scripture Atlas will also be included. a 
The Work is completed in Twenty Parts, at 23. Gd. each. The whole will contain Forty Engravings, and nearly 1,300 Pages 
of Letterpress. Bound Copies in Stock suitable for Presents. 


London : James Sangster and Co., 36, Paternoster-row. 
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RECENT WORKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 


THE NORMANS. 


ISTORY of NORMANDY and of ENG- 


LAND. By Sir Francis Patorave. Volumes I. and 
II., 428. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, OCTOBER 1, 1858. 


YOLOURED PICTURES. A new and beau- 
J tiful Series of Scripture Scenes, adapted for Schools, 
Nurseries, Cottages, &c. Size, 16 inches by 21. Societies ein- 
ploying Book-hawkers will find these Prints worthy of their 
attention, Price Gd. each. 
7. BETHLEHEM. 
8. SYCHAR. 
9. SIDON, 


EST, or no REST: for Working Men. 
Ten Months’ Experience of Continental Sabbaths, First 
Series. No. 754. 3s. per 100. 3 
YHOU GOD SEEST ME. Monthly Mes- 


senger, No. 175. Is. 4d. per 100. 2d. per dozen. 


NDIA: an Historical Sketch. By the Rev. 

GeorcE fTrevor, M. A., Canon of York ; late Chaplain 

of the Madras Establishment. With a Map. Royal 18mo. 3s, 
cloth boards. 


(J RANDMAMMA WISE; or, Visits to 
Rose Cottage. With three beautifully coloured En- 
1Smo. 28. extra boards, gilt 


HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


ISTORY of ENGLAND from the Fall of 

Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By James ANTHONY 

Froupe, Second Edition. Volumes I. to IV., completing the 
Reign of Henry the Eighth, 54s. 


GEORGE THE THIRD. 


ISTORY of ENGLAND during 


of George the Third. By WILLIAM 
Volumes I. and II., 24s. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


— — — 


the Reign 


ASSEY, M. P. 


— — 


Post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


OD’S ACRE; or, Historical Notices relating 
to Churchyards. By Mrs, Strong, Authoress of the 
History of the Art of Needlework.” 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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gravings. Is. Gd. cloth boards. 


vidges, 


HE SUNDAY at HOME: a Family Maga- 

zine for Sabbath Reading. Super-royal octavo, with 

superior Engravings. Part LIII. Price od. in a neat wrapper. 
May be had in Weekly Numbers, 1d. 


This day, Three Volumes 8vo, 36s., 


HISTORY of the LITERATURE of 


GREECE, from the Manuscripts of the late Professor 


K. O. MULLER. The first half of the Translation by the 
Right Hon. Sir G. Connewa.t Lewis, Bart., M. P. The re- 
mainder of the Translation, and the Completion of the Work 
8 the Author’s Plan, by Jonx WILLIAM DoxALbsox, 
D. D., Classical Examiner in the University of London, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The new portion of the work is sold separately. 


This Work, originally undertaken at the request of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, was written with a 
view to its appearance in an English form only, and left incom- 
plete by the death of its author, in 1840. The Society had 


Instructor. New and enlarged Edition. 
Engravings. No. 166. Id. 


HE LEISURE HOUR: a Family Journal 


of Instruction and Recreation. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings. Part LXXXI. Price 5d., in a neat cover. 
in Weekly Numbers, Id. 
1 TRACT MAGAZINE, and Christian 
Miscellany. No. 142. Id. 


» TK I ‘ — 
arranged that Dr. Donaldson, who had translated the latter PORTER. No. 11. Unstemped, 2d. 
half of the work, should complete it according to the plan pro- The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, 


posed by Professor Miiller; and the present publishers have 
resumed the undertaking in the hope of placing within the 
reach of classical students a complete but convenient Manual of 
Greek Literary History. The book comprises Chronological 


Piccadilly. 


— —— — — - — — — — — — — — —— — — — — — — — 


This day, crown Svo, cloth 3s. 6d., 


DELGIUM and UP and DOWN the RHINE. 
Metrical Memorials. 3 


London > James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-st reet. 


London: Partridge and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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One of the Best NOTICES of SPURGEON appears in 


He 


—— — 


A BOOK FOR THE CLOSET. En-. 
Facp. 8 vo, price 2s. 6d., * 

HE PASTOR'S PRAYER for the 
PEOPLE’S WEAL: a Practical Exposition of St. Paul's 
Prayer for the Ephesians. Eph. iii. 14—21. By James Spexce 
D. D., Minister of the Poultry Chapel, London. 
Fitted to gratify at once the pious heart and a cultivated | 

taste.”"—News of the Churches. 


London: J, Nisbet and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


— —— — — 


CHRIST IN HIS DISCIPLE, 


KIDD, of Kingston-upon-Hull. Compiled by the Rev. R. A. 
Reprorp, M.A. ls. Just published, 

London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
and all Booksellers. 


ee em a — 
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In fecp. Svo, price 6s. cloth, 


OD MANIFEST: a Treatise on the Good- 

. ness, Wisdom, and Power of God, as Manifested in His 
Works, Word, and Personal Appearing ; showing, also, how 
the PERMISSION of MORAL and PHYSICAL EVIL is RE- 


Maps. Pocket volume, price 58. Kept also in limp morocco. 
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HE CHILD'S COMPANION, and Vouth's 


With Superior 


May be had 


HE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY RE- 


Tables, Indices, some Supplementary Notes, and a Memoir and . M 2 : RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST 
Portrait of the Author. FOUR POPES: a Biography and a Reply. By ALrs- 
London: John W, Parker and Son, West Strand. SANDRO GAVAZZI. 
— seins geen 1 London: Partridge and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF SOUTHEY’S re ee ee ee 5 
LIFE OF WESLEY.” This day, No. 3. (OcroBER), price 1s., 
On Friday next, in Two Vols. crown 8vo, price 12s., M E L | O I A 
* * a 4 . 
HE LIFE of WESLEY ; and Rise and Pro- | CONTENTS. a 
gress of Methodism. By Ropert Soutury, LL.D. Edited | 1. Life in Arcadia. 5. Genius and Prospects of the 
by the Rev. C. C. Sournry, M. A. 2. Recent Travels in Norway. Negro. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 3. The Philosophy of Wages. | 6. History of the Struggle in 
— ——ůů—ů—5ðrð—EqUʃö. | 4. Social Claims and Aspects“ Maine. 
Small crown 8Svo, 28. Od. cloth, of Science. 7. Caste. 
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PULPIT OBSERVER for Ocrosen. 
London: Judd and Glass, New Bridge-street and Gray’s-inn- 


— 


BRIEF SKETCH of the History, Character, 


and Dying Experience of the late Mrs. MARGARET 
Hull: J. W. Leng ; 


T. PAUL'S EPISTLES (from the Large- 
print Paragraph Bible in Separate Books); with Intro- 
ductions to each Epistle, Alphabetical Indexes, and Coloured 


=_ — — —--- 
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In facp. Svo, price 28. 6d., cloth extra, 


OW WE ARE GOVERNED ; or, the 
Crown, the Senate, and the Bench. By AuBany Fox- 
BLANQUE, jun., Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. 
In this compact volume we are told everything we can pos- 
sibly want to know respecting the Sovereign, the Court and 
Cabinet, the Parliament, the Army and Navy, the Church, the 
Bench, the Courts of Law and Police—all the Institutions, in 
fact, formed in the course of ages for the welfare and security 
of the people of Great Britain. 


London: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon street. 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THE ELDER DISRAELI, 
Now ready, Volume II. of the 


URIOSITIES of LITERATURE. Volume 
III., completing the Edition, will be published on Novem- 
ber 1. 

„This new edition of a remarkable work has overwhelming 
claims upon our best regards. Its accuracy and completeness 
are amongst the wonders of the age, and it is in a form and 
price attainable by all. It has however, other, and, if possible, 
stronger recommendations. It contains a account of the 
life and writings of the author, by the present accomplished 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—is to be completed in three 
monthly volumes—is singularly free from typographical dis- 
figurements, and deserves the widest recognition.’’—Constitu- 
tional Press. 


To be followed (at Monthly Intervals) by The Calamities 
of Authors, The Quarrels of Authors,“ &o., &c. 


London: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon-street. 


— — — — — 


8vo, pp. 550, price Ss., 


HOUGHTS for the DEVOUT: a Series of 


Scriptural Exercises, arranged from the Writings of the 
‘*illustrious’’ Howe, by T. C. HINE, 


We began the mornings of the new year with the portion 
for each day, and saw the beauty of his great thoughts in few 
words. — J. Leifchild, D. D. N 


London: John Snow, 35, Paternoster-row. 
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Price One Shilling each, post free, 


OLD from SCRIPTURE MINES. Scripture 


Conversation Cards, 


No. 1 —THE PENTATEUCH. 
No. 2.—THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 
London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


— — — — — * * 


CSIC for CLASSES.—PRACTICE SONGS 

for CLASSES, designed to Improve Psalmody. In 
Numbers, 3d. each; Parts, Is. each. Numbers 6 and 7 are now 
read 


y. 
London: Ward and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Fletcher and Tubbs. 
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Manchester, 
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Now ready, cloth, price 2s. Gl. 
AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 


ETTERS of a REPRESENTATIVE to his 

_4 CONSTITUENTS. From 15th June, 1857, to the End of 

the Session in August, 1858. By Major-General THomrson, M. P. 
London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, price 48. post free, 

TE HALF-CENTURY : its History, Poli- 

tical and Social (1800 to 1850). By Wasnineton WILXS. 
With a Chronological Table of Contents, and a Tabular Arrange- 
ment of the Principal Officers of State from 1800 to 1850. 
Second Edition, Revised, and containing a Supplementary 
Chapter. 

London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E. C. 
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Just published, price 6d., 


ROTECTION WITHOUT IMPRISON- 
MENT for all EMBARRASSED DEBTORS. WHY 


NUT? By H. W. Weston, 47  Moorgate-street, Bank, late 
Secretary to the Chancery Reform Association. Dedicated, by 
permission, to Charles Dickens, Esq. 

London: William Freeman, 3, Queen's Head-passage, Pater- 
noster-row, : 


— — — — — ——— — — 


OCTOBER, 1858. 


Mm eles SELECT LIBRARY. 


The following WORKS are announced for the ENSUING 
SEASON, and will be added, when ready, as freely as Sub- 
scribers may require them :— ? 


Masson’s LIFE and Times of Miro. 
Kino’s Tour through NORTHERN PIEDMONT, 
Evuis’s Visits to MADAGASCAR, 
ROBERTSON’s LECTURES and ADDRESSES. 
KANE'S WANDERINGS in NORTH AMERICA, 
A YEAR in the Soutn, by Julia Kavanagh. 
PHANTASIES, by George Macdonald. 

Lire and Letrers of THomas Uwins., 
Crowe’s History of FRANCE. 

** WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?” 

MULLER’s LITERATURE of GREECE. 
Burcoyn’s Lire of P. F. Tyr er. 
FORSTER’s Lire of Swirt. 

OweEN’s MANUAL of FossILs, 

KELLY’sS Lire in VicTorRia. 

FERRIER’s History of the AFGHANS, 
CONINGTON’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
Co_uLetTra’s Hisrory of NArLpes. 

THe Larrnp of NonLAw. 

HAMILTON'S METAPHYSICAL LecTUREs. 
Hopson’s TWELVE YEARS in INDIA. 
LEWEs’s PHYSIOLOGY of COMMON LIFE. 
Suirus's BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
MOLLHAUSEN’S CENTRAL AMERICA. 

THE ScouninG of the Wuire Horse. 
MvuIRHEAD’s Lire of JAMES Warr 

THE WaNvERER, by R. B. Lytton. 
RAMSAY'S CHRISTIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 
SyL_VAN Hovt’s Davcurer, by Holme Lee. 
SouTHEY'’s Lire of WESLEY. New Edition. 
PorTeER’s Knicuts of MALTA. 

Lire of Euizaveru of BoneMiaA. 

May's Hisrory of PRoGREss in ENGLAND. 
THE CORNWALLIS PAPers. 

WILKINSON on the Dirrusion of Tasre. 
OGILVIE’s MASTER BUILDER’s PLAN. 
Wuitre’s Hisrory of FRANCE. 

AGASSIZ’S ESSAY on CLASSIFICATION, 
Dyer’s History of MODERN EU NOE. 
NICHOLL’s Forest of DEAN. 

Waricnt’s IIA of Honk. 

Gvuizot’s Memoirs. Vol. II. 

Lire of Henry III. of France. 

The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every 
Work of acknowledged merit or veneral interest in HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TKAVEL, and 
the HIGHER CLASS of FICTION, 

The present rate of increase exceeds One Hundred Thousand 

Volumes per Annum. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street and 
Museum-street, London, 
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Published by Cons Flaes Rures NL, at No. 25, Bouverie- 


CONCILEABLE with the DIVINE ATTRIBUTES. By the |. Polyglot Bi iblical Aids i fariety. Catalogue 
v. O. Prescorr IIIII x 2 „the | yan. 4 — and Biblical Aids in great variety. Catalogue 
London: Hodson and Son, 22, Portugal-street, W.C. London: Samuel Bagster aud Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


street, Fleet-street, London; and Printed by ROH Kinston 
Burt, Holborn-hill, London,—Wedneaday, Oct. 15, 1558. 
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